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From  Hoover  of  Washing-  l\\ 

ton,  D.  C.  to  Howson  Lott  ll|  ^  j 
ofWalla  Walla,  Wash. ,busi-  \|  f 
ness  men  clamor  for  less  costly  In  f/tf’S 
means  of  moving  merchandise,  of  l\\  1 

getting  goods  from  the  maker  to  lu 
the  consumer  at  lower  cost  «  «  lu 
Sometimes,  they  say,  it  costs  more 
to  move  the  goods  than  to  make 
them;  and  something  must  be  done  about  it. 

To  these  gentlemen  we  respectfully  commend 
the  Largest  Daily  Circulation  In  /America  not 
as  a  journalistic  phenomenon,  which  it  is  nor 
simply  as  an  extraordinary  advertising  medi¬ 
um  «  but  as  a  new  and  vastly  improved  mech¬ 
anism  of  business  «  ^  Cost-cutting,  because  it 
saves  money  ^  Time  saving,  because  it  sells 
goods  quicker  «  ^  More  efficient,  because  it 
makes  more  business  possible  with  less  expendi¬ 
ture,  the  same  floor  space  and  sales  staff,  the 
same  dollar  of  overhead  ^  As  indispensable  to 
merchandising  in  New  York  as  the  telephone, 
the  typewriter,  the  electric  elevator,  the  motor 
truck. 

4e  4e  4c  4e  4^ 

The  1.  d.  c.  i.  A.  makes  it  possible  for  the 
New  York  merchant  to  draw  business  from  the 
largest  possible  number  of  people  at  one  time, 
through  one  advertisement,  at  one  low  cost 
If  his  advertisement  in  this  paper,  for  instance, 
sells  one  per  cent  of  the  people  who  buy  the 
paper,  there  will  be  9000  calls  for  the  article  or 
articles  advertised  ■«  9000  ready  prospects  noti¬ 
fied  at  once  ■*  9000  buyers  summoned  for  a  single 
occasion  ■«  9000  sales  made  at  one  time  ■* 
Meanwhile  his  advertise¬ 
ment  in  this  paper  reaches  H 

not  only  more  people,  but  JL  A  A  JLii 
more  kinds  of  people.  It  can  ^OVklS  T?i 

reach  literally  a  million  25ParkPl 

people  who  can  spend  a  few  Tribune  1 


a  new 
business 
mechunisM 


I/I  dollars  and  a  few  people  who 
W  /  can  spend  million  dollars.  *  ^ 

_  //  People  whose  wants  cover  the 

C'OO  1 1  whole  gamut  of  human  needs, 

//  chewing  gum  or  chateaux,  false 
1/1  hair  or  floriculture,  opportune 
I  j  rouge  or  Oriental  rugs,  baby  food 
or  business  futures,  roller  skates  or 
Rolls-Royces,  a  coat  for  Cinderella 
or  a  castle  for  a  queen  «  Most  News  readers 
will  see,  many  will  want,  some  will  buy,  what¬ 
ever  the  offering. 


4:  *  *  *  *  * 


For  the  national  advertiser,  the  1.  d.  c.  i.  A. 
solves  the  problem  of  applying  advertising  to 
enough  demand  to  move  the  product  through 
the  major  portion  of  his  total  possible  retail 
outlets  «  More  simply,  more  easily,  more 
cheaply.  It  is  a  merchandising  mechanism  of  un¬ 
rivalled  f)ower  ■»’  «  Consider  News  circulation 
per  New  York  retailer:  The  Daily  Nevs  alone 
affords  77  copies  for  every  one  of  New  York  City  ’s 
10,048  independent  and  chi  in  grocery  stores 
2.61  copies  for  each  of  the  1,98a  drug  stores  364 
copies  for  each  of  the  1,139  dry  goods  stores 
and  477  copies  for  each  of  the  1,741  hardware 
stores  ^  Each  copy  of  the  Daily  News  averages 
more  than  one  reader,  and  usually  a  family  «  « 
These  New  York  City  retailers  serve  more  people 
and  familes  per  store  than  retailers  elsewhere 
«  ^  and  the  Daily  News  reaches  enough  pros¬ 
pects  in  every  locality  to  make  new  business 
that  every  type  of  retailer  can  fill  and  profit  by. 


4c  :|l  :|i  4:  4:  *  * 


THE  II  NEWS 

Yorkiy  Ticture  IMwspaper 


25  Park  Place,  New  York 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


Local  and  national,  the  advertiser  will  have 
to^use  the  next  four  morning  papers  to  reach  as 
many  prospects  in  New  York 
City  as  the  Daily  News 
L  N  y  V  covers  «  "*  Remember,  too, 

re  dS/eWSpClpCr  the  small  News  page  mag- 
New  York  message.  R  Get 

r.  dbiraoo  the  faCtS  ! 


Ei)e  Ptilatelptiia  Cbenins  ISuUettn 
The  Cleveland  News 
The  Detroit  Times 


now  use  nothing  but 

Wood  Metropolitan  Dry  Mats 


These  three  progressive  and  wide-awake  newspapers  are  the  first  metropolitan  dailies 
to  have  discarded  steam  tables  and  discontinued  the  primitive  process  of  making 
their  stereotype  mats. 

What  They  Gain 

A  saving  in  the  consumption  of  print  paper  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  dollars 
every  year. 

Saving  the  valuable  minutes  lost  by  drying  wet  mats  on  the  steam  tables;  space 
occupied  by  steam  tables  and  their  upkeep. 

Vastly  improved  printing;  sharp  and  clean  printing  of  type  and  beautiful  reproduction 
of  half-tones  that  cannot  possibly  be  approached  by  the  wet  mat  and  hot  form  process. 

Eliminating  the  necessity  for  handling  hot  forms  on  make-overs.  Forms  are  never 
heated. 

A  saving  of  nine-tenths  of  the  work  in  the  composing  room  to  reset  standing  matcer 
previously  ruined  by  the  heat  of  the  steam  tables. 

No  congestion  of  forms  in  molding  room. 

Accelerated  production  and  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  all  mechanical  departments. 


In  view  of  the  above  the  wonder  is  that  all  metropolitan  newspapers  do  not  at  once 
install  the  dry  mat  process  which  has  now  been  made  available  for  them  by  the 

Wood  Metropolitan  Dry  Mat 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

501  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Three  Months  on 
a  New  Road 

PERHAPS  YOU  are  among  the  advertising  people  who  would 
like  to  know  how  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  s  new  plan  of 
Regional  Editions  is  working  out. 

The  new  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  three  months.  We  can  report: 

1  —  An  increase  of  41%  in  lines  of  advertising 
published,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
three  months  of  1924. 

2 — About  1800  news  advertisers  making  the 
Monitor  s  total  advertising  accounts  more 
than  10,000. 


This  increase  includes  over  a  thousand  retail  merchants,  as  well  as  many 
investment  houses,  banks,  transportation  lines,  real  estate  firms,  and  various  other 
businesses. 


** Regional  Advertising  at  Regional  Rates**  is 
taking  hold.  Regional  rates  and  circulation 
,  information  gladly  given  on  request. 

The 

Christian  Science  Monitor 

An  International  Daily  Newspaper  publishing  SELECTED  ADVERTISING 

ATLANTIC,  CENTRAL  AND 
PACIFIC  EDITIONS 

107  FALMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Branch  Advertising  Offices 

Philadelphia 

Cleveland  Detroit  Kansas  City 

San  Francisco  Seattle  Portland 

Paris  Florence 


New  York 
Chicago 
Los  Angeles 
ImDON 
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What  the  Financial  Editor  says  about  the 

Philadelphia  Market 

Following  is  reprint  from  the  financial  page  of  THE  EVENING  BULLETIN 
of  July  14th; 

Most  decided  evidence  yet  presented  that  money  is  flowing  into  industrial  and 
business  channels  on  a  scale  not  before  witnessed  this  year  was  seen  in  the  statement  of 
the  Philadelphia  Clearing  House  Association  today,  which  reported  a  reduction  of 
$15,800,000  in  deposits  at  the  same  time  loans  increased  $2,500,000.  The  latter  item 
is  now  within  $13,000,000  of  the  peak  of  the  year,  scored  on  April  13,  and  is 
$77,700,000  ahead  of  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  This  emphasizes  the  extent 
to  which  low  money  rates  has  encouraged  borrowing. 

Still  more  significant,  in  the  opinion  of  the  financial  district,  is  the  contraction  in 
deposits.  For  many  months  funds  have  been  piling  up  in  the  vaults,  and  bankers  have 
been  hard  put  to  it,  to  find  profitable  employment.  Aggregate  of  deposits  of  all  three 
classes — bank,  individual  and  time — of  Philadelphia  institutions  belonging  to  the 
Association  is  $865,300,000,  against  $790,100,000  in  the  same  week  last  year,  an  increase 
of  $75,200,000. 

Advertising  takes  hold  more  quickly  when  money  is  flowing  freely,  when  the 
public  is  in  a  buying  mood. 

Philadelphia  is  a  particularly  attractive  spot  for  your  advertising  campaign. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in  the  newspaper  ^  ^nearly 
everybody*’  reads — 

'pnllttitt. 

PHILADELPHIA’S  NEWSPAPER 

526,796  “JK 

Net  paid  average  circulation  for  six  months  ending  March 
31,  1925. 

The  circulation  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  the  largest 
in  Philadelphia  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT 

247  Park  Avenne,  Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc.,  C.  L.  Weaver,  Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc., 

(Park'Lexington  Rldg.)  28  East  Jackson  Boulevard  117  Lafayette  Boulevard 

SAN  FRANCISCO  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Thomas  L.  Emory,  Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc.,  C.  J.  E^elmann,  Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc., 

681  Market  St.  1100  Davidson  Bldg. 
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“Poor  Merchandise  Man”  Attacks  Papers 
But  Lauds  Direct-Mail  Selling 

Mysterious  Pamphlet  Broadly  Circulated  Among  Merchants  by  J.  G.  Pattee,  Sales  Director  of 
Newcomb-Endicott  Co. — His  Arguments  Easily  Shattered  by  Obvious  Facts 


pEPARTMENT  store  managers  have 
received  within  the  past  few  days  an 
elaborately  prepared  reprint  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  recently  delivered  by  J.  G.  Pattee 
before  the  Inter-State  Merchants’  Coun¬ 
cil.  Chicago.  They  have  been  deeply  in¬ 
terested  evidently  by  Mr.  Pattee’s  state¬ 
ments  and  have  brought  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  newspapers  in  which  the 
stores’  advertising  appears,  for  mutual 
consideration,  as  the  title  of  the  address 
is  “How  Detroit’s  Oldest  Store  is  Low¬ 
ering  Its  Advertising  Cost  and  Still  In¬ 
creasing  Sales.”  Mr.  Pattee  is  described 
as  sales  director  of  the  Newcomb-Endi¬ 
cott  Company,  Detroit,  which  store  is 
characterized  by  Mr.  Pattee  as  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  in  America. 

Mr.  Pattee,  it  is  stated  by  himself,  has 
studied  advertising  as  applied  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  store  for  many  years  and  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  newspaper  advertising,  as  it 
is  exploited  today,  results  in  serious 
economic  loss.  This  conclusion,  he  states, 
was  based  on  “cold  facts,  obtained  by 
myself,  first  hand,  through  careful  ob¬ 
servation  and  patient  research  in  a  large 
number  of  stores,  both  in  the  Uniteel 
States  and  Canada,  followed  by  two  years 
of  laboratory  work  in  the  Newcomb-En¬ 
dicott  store.” 

He  holds  no  brief,  either  for  newspaper 
advertising  or  direct-by-mail,  he  declares, 
but  the  general  tenor  of  his  remarks  and 
the  selections  culled  from  them  to  be  dis¬ 
played  in  red-bordered  boxes  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  biased  against  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  in  favor  of  direct-by-mail  sell¬ 
ing.  A  cursory  reading  of  the  boxed 
selections  might  warrant  the  belief  that 
Mr.  Pattee  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  direct-by-mail  selling  should  form 
the  backbone  of  the  merchant’s  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign. 

His  statements  culminate  in  a  series  of 
exhibits  and  a  summarized  description  of 
what  the  “copy”  achieved  in  sates  and 
the  proportion  its  cost  bore  to  the  sales 
revenue.  Two  of  the  exhibits  are  news¬ 
paper  advertisements ;  eight  are  letters 
stated  to  have  been  sent  to  lists  which 
varied  in  size  from  96  names  to  4.1, fMX) 
iwmes,  each  letter  selling  one  specific  ar¬ 
ticle  of  merchandise. 

Exhibit  “A,”  representing  a  90-inch 
newspaper  advertisement,  is  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  sale  of  ladies’  hats  of  various 
materials,  colors,  and  trim,  priced  at  $9.75 
each.  Thirteen  styles  are  illustrated  and 
described.  The  advertisement  is  stated  to 
have  cost  $463.63  and  to  have  sold  hats 
to  the  value  of  $1,023,  the  percentage  of 
advertising  cost  to  sales  produced  being 
42  per  cent.  No  further  data  is  given  as 
to  the  advertisement  in  this  or  the  next 
exhibit,  which  is  a  50-inch  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  silk  and  cloth  dresses,  six 
stvles  illustrated  and  described,  .selling  at 
?34.  This  advertisement  is  said  to  have 
cost  $256.40  and  to  have  sold  dresses  to 
the  total  valuation  of  $963,  at  a  cost, 
therefore,  of  26.6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pattee  does  not  inform  his  readers 
as  to  the  names  or  number  of  newspapers 
®ed.  the  state  of  the  weather  on  the  days 
the  advertisements  appeared,  or  comment 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

DIRECT  MAIL  ADVOCATE  BROADCASTS  ATTACK  UPON 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  PULLING  POWER 

^  MYSTIFYING  attack  upon  newspaper  advertising  and  un¬ 
qualified  endorsement  of  direct-by-mail  methods  is  being 
broadcast  to  department  store  proprietors  by  J.  G.  Pattee,  Sales 
Director  of  the  Newcomb-Endicott  Co.,  a  large  Detroit.  Mich., 
department  store. 

A  handsome  portfolio,  expensively  produced  in  two  colors  and 
profusely  illustrated,  with  “exhibits”  of  newspaper  copy  and 
direct-by-mail  material,  has  been  distributed  together  with  a 
letter  written  upon  Mr.  Pattee's  personal  letter  head.  In  the 
latter  he  says:  “I  have  no  serviee  to  sell — and  am  merely  adopting 
this  method  to  save  time  and  correspondence  in  answering  the 
surprising  number  of  inquiries  we  have  received  from  merchants 
during  recent  months.” 

In  the  portfolio  is  reproduced  an  address  which  Mr.  Pattee 
made  at  the  Inter-State  Merchants’  Council,  at  ('hicago,  wherein 
he  expressed  the  most  disparaging  estimates  of  the  value  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  declared  that  "the  average  merchant  and 
his  advertising  manager  are  altogether  too  indill'erent  to  a  selling 
advantage  that  would  make  them  successful  and  wealthy  beyond 
their  dreams  if  they  would  only  let  it.  namely  direct  mail  selling.” 

In  the  accompanying  article  Mr.  Pattee's  arguments  are 
analyzed  and  controverted  by  successful  advertising  merchants. 

Last  October,  Editor  &  Publisher  fimls,  Mr.  Pattee  publicly 
said  of  himself:  “Unfortunately  I  am  a  very  poor  merchandise 
man,  have  no  time  for  it,  no  inclination  for  it.” 


on  the  possibility  that  competitors  ad-  qiicnlly  buys  another  ( 
vertised  similar  or  perhaps  better  articles  which  suits  her  better, 
at  the  same  or  lower  prices.  He  does  He  sets  up  only  one  e.xample  of  news-  mately  $800,  which  is  probably  more  than 
not  mention  the  dates  of  the  advertising,  paper  advertising  achievement  and  sets  Newcomb-Endicott  paid.  P'or  the  other 
nor  otherwise  guide  his  audience  as  to  this  one  up  only  to  knock  it  down  later,  clement,  let  it  l)e  estimated  that  each  of 
whether  the  hats  and  the  dresses  were  This,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  the  customers  purchased  only  $2  worth 
offered  early  in  the  season,  at  the  height  store  cftntinues  to  be  one  of  the  largest  of  goods,  an  absurdly  low  guess.  In  t’nat 
of  demand,  or  when  most  of  the  prospec-  users  of  newspaper  space  among  Detroit  case,  the  cost  of  the  advertising  would 
tive  customers  had  satisfied  their  wants  retailers!  have  been  2.6  per  cent,  or  less  than  any 


prove  that  it  was  the  best  medium  we 
R  ROBB  could  have  selected. 

“But  were  the  returns  as  great  as  ap- 
peared  on  the  surface?  Remember  the 
rwiwiC’TC  iiPoiv  wide  range  of  appeal.  Practicallyallde- 

1 5  .AllAljIV.  UrVJlv  partments  of  our  store  were  affected. 

ivr'  PiTi  I  ivr'  prvw’fn  Values  were  in  all  cases  most  extraordi- 

iAG  HULLIAG  1  UW  LK  3,,  experience  I  have  never 

.ewpaper  .dverU.ing  and  un-  ““ 

•ect-by-mail  methods  is  being  “So  a  careful  analysis  of  all  the  facts 

jprietors  by  J.  G.  Pattee,  Sales  convinces  me  more  than  ever  that  the 

tt  Co.,  a  large  Detroit.  Mich.,  'J®  ‘he  adver- 

’  ®  ’  tising  earned  in  newspapers  as  much  as 

the  publishers  would  have  us  liclieve.  The 
ely  produced  in  two  colors  and  Detroit  newspaper  which  carried  the  ad- 
1  f  „  1  vertisement  referred  to  has  a  circulation 

bits  of  newspaper  copy  and  200.OOO.  It  claims  complete 

a  distributed  together  with  a  coverage  for  Detroit — a  city  of  over  i,- 
personal  letter  head.  In  the  000,000  people.  So  if  this  Detroit  news- 

o  sell— and  am  inerelv  adopting  paper  had  been  generally  read,  we  would 

,  .  '  •  *  .1  have  had  50,000  iieople  clamoring  at  our 

rrespondenee  in  answering  the  doors  when  the  store  opened.” 

;  have  received  from  merchants  Mr.  Pattee  knows  of  no  selling  condi¬ 

tions  more  favorable  than  a  fire  sale  I 
,  ,  1  •  I  AT  n  Me  believes  that  25  per  cent  of  the  fami- 

an  aildress  which  Mr.  Pattee  lies  in  Detroit  should  have  been  drawn 

s’  Council,  at  ('hicago,  wherein  as  by  a  magnet  to  the  Newcomb  1  ndicolt 

:  estimates  of  the  value  of  news-  doors  through  an  announcement  of  fur- 

I  ,  ...1  I  .  J  niture  whose  varnish  mav  have  been 

liat  the  average  merehaiit  and  ^^^red  by  water,  of  curtkins  unevenly 

*ther  too  iiuiinerent  to  a  selling  stained  by  smoke,  of  shoes  and  hosiery 

successful  and  wealthy  beyond  which  looked  weather-beaten  before  they 

t  it.  namely  direct  mail  selling.”  Flemishes 

■'  ”  could  not  be  hidden  under  table  or  cabi- 

Mr.  Pattee's  arguments  are  net,  and  of  all  the  other  damaged  goods 

leeessful  advertising  merchants.  diat  the  public  has  learned  to  look  for  at 

,  /•  ,  F,  I  I-  1  a  fire  sale,  no  matter  nidc.r  how  re-pvc- 

sher  hmls,  .Mr.  Pattee  publicly  table  auspices. 

I  am  a  very  poor  merchandise  Fifteen  thousand  people  inspected  and 

'liiiatioii  for  it  ”  bought  the  merchandise  advertised  once  in 

one  newspaper,  by  Mr.  Pattee’s  statement, 

_  which  does  not  as  in  the  prior  e.xhibits. 

mention  the  value  of  the  mercliandise 
(picnlly  buys  another  of  a  similar  nature  sold,  nor  the  cost  of  the  space.  Let  us 


estimate  the  cost  of  the  space  at  appro.xi- 
mately  $800,  which  is  probably  more  than 


of  demand,  or  when  most  of  the  prospec¬ 
tive  customers  had  satisfied  their  wants 
in  these  respects.  In  short,  he  omits 
every  factor,  excepting  the  excellent  ad¬ 
vertising  copy,  upon  which  his  readers 
might  form  worthwhile  judgment  as  to 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  newspaper 
copy  to  do  its  job.  Nor  does  he  allude 
to  the  possibility  that  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  admittedly  sold  goods 
valued  at  almost  $2,(XX).  also  brought  cus¬ 
tomers  to  Newcomb-Endicott  for  other 
wares  which  were  not  at  that  time  adver- 


retailers!  have  been  2.6  per  cent,  or  less  than  any 

“Yet  we  occasionally  experience  some  of  Mr.  Pattee’s  direct  mail  exhibits,  with 
instance  where  apparently  newsi)aper  ad-  one  exception,  which  will  be  noted  later, 
vertising  pulls  beyond  our  fondest  hopes,”  If  each  of  the  customers  purchased  goods 
we  quote  from  his  address.  “Recently  a  with  a  total  price  of  $10,  which  is  ccr- 
slight  blaze  broke  out  in  our  receiving  tainly  not  a  wild  statement,  the  cost  oi 
room.  The  sprinkler  system  and  prompt  the  newspaper  advertising  was  insigniti- 
action  of  the  fire  department  prevented  cant. 

any  serious  fire  loss.  But,  there  was  But,  in  the  only  “break”  that  Mr.  '  it- 
considerable  damage  from  both  smoke  and  tee  gives  the  daily  newspaper  advercising 
water.  Happening  as  it  did  in  the  receiv-  columns,  he  is  careful  to  omit  data  wbicli 
ing  room,  merchandise  purchased  for  a  he  regards  as  essential  when  discussing 


tised.  Only  once  in  his  remarks  does  he  wide  range  of  departments  was  affected,  his  dircct-by-mail  campaigns.  Neither 
advert  to  this  aspect  of  newspaper  pub-  No  more  general  appeal  to  our  buying  does  he  mention  what  he  and  his  asso- 
licity.  Anticipating  its  presentation  not  public  could  be  imagined.  ciates  would  have  done  to  meet  the  <ic- 

only  by  newspaper  men,  but  by  the  mer-  “As  soon  as  onr  insurance  was  ad-  mands  of  the 
chants  themselves,  he  remarks  in  passing  justed,  we  transferred  all  the  mcrchan-  had  they  stor 
that  “of  course,  we  all  know  that  the  disc  affected  to  the  economy  basement  and  Grand  River  a 
customer  who  comes  to  the  store  deter-  in  the  most  dignified  manner  presented  in^  of  the  Ne 
mined  to  buy  some  advertised  article  often  the  facts  in  a  full-page  newspaper  adver-  might  be  gues 
purchases  several  other  articles  on  the  tisement.  The  response  surprised  us.  VVe  have  been  bus 
same  trip.  .And  even  when  the  customer  served  approximately  15,000  people  in  our  gain  basement, 
does  not,  for  some  reason,  purchase  the  basement  that  day.  .Apparently  newspa-  So,  he  remai 
exact  article  she  saw  advertised,  she  fre-  per  advertising  had  scored  a  point  to  may  furnish,  i 


public  could  be  imagined.  ciates  would  have  done  to  meet  the  <ic- 

“As  soon  as  onr  insurance  was  ad-  mands  of  the  desired  50,000  customers 
justed,  we  transferred  all  the  mcrchan-  had  they  stormed  into  VVof^ward  and 
disc  affected  to  the  economy  basement  and  Grand  River  avenues  to  await  the  open- 
in  the  most  dignified  manner  presented  in^  of  the  Newcomb-Endicott  doors.  Tt 
the  facts  in  a  full-page  newspaper  adver-  might  be  guessed  that  the  police  would 
tisement.  The  response  surprised  us.  VVe  have  been  busier  that  day  than  the  bar- 
served  approximately  15,000  people  in  our  gain  basement. 

basement  that  day.  .Apparently  newspa-  So,  he  remarks  knowingly,  “newspapers 
per  advertising  had  scored  a  point  to  may  furnish,  in  some  cases,  a  very  good 
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Pattee  on  Newspaper 
Pulling  Power 

"There  seems  to  be  a  growing 
conviction  on  the  part  of  many 
thinking  merchants  that  their 
newspaper  advertising  has  lost, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  its  effec¬ 
tiveness.  The  belief  is,  I  think, 
warranted  by  all  the  facts  in  the 
case  *  Is  it  not  true  that 

our  people  have  far  less  time  to 
read  newspapers  than  sometime 
ago?  *  *  *  Then,  too,  the  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  the  last  two  decades 
has  in  itself  greatly  reduced  the 
results  by  the  individual  news¬ 
paper  advertiser.” — J.  G.  Pattee, 
before  the  Interstate  Merchants’ 
Council,  Chicago. 


vehicle  for  advertising,  but  in  the  Xew- 
comb-Kndicott  store  we  have  found  that 
direct  mail  selling  will  often  prrxluce 
greater  sales  returns  at  less  cost.” 

Xo  newspaper  solicitor  will  contend 
with  him  for  a  moment  as  to  the  merits 
of  direct-hy-mail  copy  to  do  certain  tasks 
more  cheaply  than  newspapers,  or  as  to 
its  effectiveness  as  a  supplement  to  news¬ 
paper  and  other  media  in  clearing  mer¬ 
chandise  shelves.  Mr.  Pattee’s  dictum 
can  be  stated  by  other  advertisers  just  as 
accurately  in  its  converse — direct-by-mail 
may  furnish  in  some  cases  a  very  good 
vehicle  for  advertising,  but  we  have 
found  that  newspaper  advertising  will 
often  produce  greater  sales  returns  at  less 
cost. 

Even  Mr.  Pattee  must  sometimes  agree 
with  this,  for  the  Detroit  News  twice  this 
week  carried  double-trucks  of  the  New- 
comb-Endicott  advertising.  This  copy 
naturally  was  not  confined  in  its  appeal 
to  one  department,  as  were  the  newspaper 
exhibits  previously  cited.  This  week’s 
advertising  was  evidently  designed  to  sell 
goods,  while  a  person  of  suspicious  mind 
might  believe  that  the  e.xhibits  were  de¬ 
signed  to  prove  that  newspaper  space 
cannot  compete  with  direct  mail  as  an 
economical  advertising  medium. 

Mr.  Pattee  indeed  compares  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  the  hat  advertisement  in  Exhibit  A 
with  I'^xhibit  C,  which  is  a  two-page, 
single-spaced  form  letter  sent  to  12,500 
women,  offering  for  $12.50  each  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  600  hats  from  several  New  York 
firms  well  known  to  women,  and  a  lot  of 
73  silk  negligees  and  Pullman  robes  at 
$15  each.  This  letter,  which  is  said  to 
have  cost  $598,  produced  sales  stated  at 
3.849,  at  a  cost  of  15.5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pattee  gives  the  direct-by-mail  sale 
a  3-to-l  verdict  over  the  newspaper  sale, 
without  qualification.  Leaving  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  the  disabilities  of  his  newspaper 
exhibits,  as  mentioned  above,  his  3-to-l 
judgment  can  hardly  stand  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  newspaper  offered  hats 
which  might  be  called  “run  of  mine”  at 
a  price  which  this  past  season  could  not 
be  called  low  and  yet  which  is  too  low 
for  a  hat  to  be  worn  by  the  discriminating 
women  to  which  the  store  evidently 
caters. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  quality  of  the  millinery  of¬ 
fered  by  the  letter,  which  was  apparently 
sent  to  a  group  of  women  whose  names 
on  the  store’s  sales  records  showed  that 
they  had  in  the  past  purchased  hats  or 
other  light  feminine  articles  of  clothing 
from  Xewcomb-Endicott. 

The  newspaper  copy  offered  cheap  hats 
at  a  high  price  to  a  general  public  at  an 
unstated  season,  under  unknown  weather 
conditions,  and  against  undesermed  com¬ 
petition.  The  letter  offered  first-class  hats 
at  a  low  price  to  a  selected  audience — 
charge  customers  only — on  May  7.  Easter 
was  past,  fine  weather  marked  the 
presence  of  Spring,  only  600  hats  and  73 
wraps  were  spread  l)efore  the  distin¬ 
guished  company — and  if  half  of  the  600 
hats  were  sold,  only  two  of  the  73  wraps 
appealed  to  the  ladies.  If  half  of  the  73 
wraps  were  sold,  then  the  number  of  hats 
that  passed  to  buyers  was  considerably 
less  than  300.  The  total  sales  were  only 
$3,849,  it  is  stated.  And,  take  it  from 
Mr.  Pattee,  “if  we  do  not  sell  tomorrow, 
the  goods  we  advertise  today,  we  have 


Editor  &  Publisher 

far  less  chance  of  selling  them  the  day 
following.” 

Exhibit  B,  the  newspaper  advertisement 
of  dresses,  is  marched  to  its  death  at  the 
hands  of  Exhibit  F,  a  letter  offering  at 
$37  each  200  Spring  frocks,  “copied  from 
the  newest  modes  shown  in  Paris,  at  the 
Riviera,  Palm  Beach  and  Miami.”  The 
letter  and  card  of  admittance  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  sale  on  March  1  was  sent  to  4,200 
women,  whose  names  and  addresses  were 
not  filled  in,  and  the  letter  is  said  to  have 
cost  $227.  The  dresses  sold  at  the 
private  sale  had  a  total  value  of  $4,142, 
giving  the  letter  a  selling  cost  of  5.4  per 
cent,  which  Mr.  Pattee  says  is  five  times 
better  than  the  achievement  of  the  news¬ 
paper  copy.  Again  there  is  no  way  of 
judging  the  comparative  values  of  the 
offerings  except  from  the  copy.  The 
newspaper  advertisement  is  conservative 
in  the  extreme.  The  ancestry  of  the 
dresses  it  offers  is  unstated,  except  that 
they  are  styles  which  the  fashion  maga¬ 
zines  have  featured.  No  extraordinary 
details  of  style,  material,  or  price  value 
appears  in  the  copy.  They  appear  to  be 
just  dresses  and  a  few  less  than  30  of 
them  were  sold,  apparently,  to  the  women 
attracted  to  the  store  by  the  advertising. 

The  dresses  of  E.xhibit  F,  on  the  other 
band,  are  described  right  down  to  the 
basting  stitches  in  terms  that  would  stir 
the  imagination  of  even  a  New  York  de¬ 
signer.  The  price  is  stated  to  be  “less 
than  the  wholesale  rate  which  will  be 
paid  for  them  by  other  stores  later  in 
the  season.”  There  were  only  200  of  them 
to  be  sold  at  $37  each — and  the  score- 
card  prepared  by  Mr.  Pattee  indicates 
that  112  were  sold,  leaving  88  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  the  general  public,  perhaps 
through  newspaper  advertising. 

The  star  exhibit  of  Mr.  Pattee’s  direct- 
by-mail  budget  is  a  letter  which  was  sent, 
addressed  by  name,  to  96  customers  who 
had  been  disappointed  at  a  previous  sale 
of  oriental  rugs.  This  letter  offered  100 
rugs,  at  $38  each.  The  letter  was  sent 
special  delivery  to  these  96  customers  and 
its  presentation  to  the  salesman  was  re- 


Expert  Finds  Clue  to 
Pattee  Exhibit 

J.  G.  Pattee,  on  October  30, 
1924,  addressed  the  Direct  Mail 
Advertising  Association,  Inc.,  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  saying  that  the 
department  store  which  employs 
him  advertised  in  newspaper 
space  "voile  dresses  of  the  high¬ 
est  character"  and  found  that  the 
advertising  cost  60  per  cent  of 
the  sales.  The  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Weissenberger  of 
the  Halle  Store,  of  Cleveland,  in 
reply,  said:  "Voile  dresses  were 
not  good  and  1  can  tell  you  that 
it  was  that  way  all  over  the 
country.  They  were  a  drug  on 
the  market  and  you  cannot  make 
women  buy  something  they  do 
not  want.  *  ♦  *  Don’t  put  on  the 
shoulders  of  advertising,  whether 
direct-by-mail  or  newspaper,  the 
mistakes  ot  merchandising." 
(Applause.) 


quested  before  the  sale  was  consummated. 
The  letter,  presumably  including  the  post¬ 
age,  is  stated  to  have  cost  $20.85  and  to 
have  sold  rugs  valued  at  $5,324,  although 
the  total  value  of  the  merchandise  offered 
was  $3,800.  The  selling  cost  is  given  as 
four-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

That  is  an  achievement  which  cannot 
be  dismissed  nor  minimized.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  reputation  of  the  store,  to  its 
keenness  in  keeping  its  customers  satis¬ 
fied,  and  to  the  alertness  of  its  sales 
methods.  But,  it  is  not  advertising,  as 
merchants  and  newspaper  publishers  un¬ 
derstand  that  word.  It  is  direct  indi¬ 
vidual  selling,  not  far  removed  from  a 
personal  canvass  of  a  selected  list — a  list 
of  customers  already  won  to  the  store — 
and  it  does  not  qualify  for  consideration 
in  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  adver¬ 
tising  media. 

The  same  criticism  may  be  applied  to 
the  general  thesis  of  Mr.  Pattee  that  a 
store’s  best  mailing  list  is  that  of  its  own 
customers,  whose  names,  addresses,  cloth- 
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ing  sizes  and  preferences,  etc.,  are  tabu¬ 
lated  by  the  sales  clerks  when  the  sale 
is  recorded.  If  Mr.  Pattee  is  devoting  a 
large  proportion  of  his  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  to  direct-mail  promotion  of  the 
store  through  lists  of  charge  and  cash 
customers  already  on  the  bwks,  and  he 
advises  merchants  to  do  just  that,  it  is 
apparent  that  he  is  using  much  money  and 
energy  to  hold  old  friends  whose  patron¬ 
age  should  be  kept  at  a  far  lower  cost 
and  that  the  funds  so  used  will  not  be 
available  to  attract  new  customers  from 
Detroit’s  million  people. 

Circulation  statements  of  the  Detroit 
newspapers  in  the  past  few  years  reveal 
that  all  of  the  newspapers  show  a  steady 


Wanamaker  on  Paid 
Newspaper  Space 

"In  general,  the  tendency  in 
the  Wanamaker  organization  is 
to  concentrate  upon  newspaper 
advertising— ’in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  of  proven  circulation,’  as 
John  Wanamaker  himself  said, 
and  to  enter  cautiously  into  mail 
advertising,  but  never  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  newspaper  columns." — 
Executive  of  the  John  Wana¬ 
maker  Store,  Philadelphia. 


growth  in  the  ranks  of  their  readers, 
keeping  pace  with  the  increased  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  city  and  its  trading  territory. 
Their  rates  for  space  to  the  department 
stores  are  low — witness  90  inches  sold  to 
Newcomb-Endicott  for  ^36.63,  or  less 
than  $800  for  a  full  page.  The  stores  can 
buy  more  than  200,000  circulation  for  less 
than  34  cents  an  agate  line.  They  can 
buy  40  inches — the  space  of  a  single  let¬ 
ter-sheet,  for  approximately  $200,  less 
than  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  family 
reached  by  each  newspaper.  The  shortest 
letter  they  can  write  takes  a  printed  let¬ 
terhead  and  an  envelope  and  a  2-cent 
stamp,  and  all  things  being  equal  and  Mr. 
Pattee  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
the  form  letter  does  not  receive  the  care¬ 
ful  reading  and  attention  that  most  house¬ 
holds  bestow  on  the  newspaper. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  value  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  controvert  Mr.  Pat¬ 
tee’s  disparaging  statements,  comes  not 
from  newspai)ers,  but  from  department 
store  men  themselves. 

A  Philadelphia  department  store  execu¬ 
tive  interviewed  in  the  July  25  issue  of 
Women's  Wear,  New  York,  sums  up  his 
experience  thus: 

“Newspaper  advertising,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  reaches  a  far  greater,  and  a 
surer  public  than  does  direct-by-mail.  Of 
course,  there  are  certain  seasonal  events 
which  take  place,  such  as  furniture  sales, 
household  sales,  linen  sales,  etc.  For 
these,  a  supplementary  mailing  or  notifica¬ 
tion  coupled  with  newspaper  space  helps 
toward  a  big  response.” 

This  executive  finds  it  very  difficult  to 
keep  a  list  of  names  free  from  errors 
that  waste  time  and  money. 

“Take  for  example,”  he  says,  “the  one 
list  in  a  store  that  should  be  in  a  pretty 
nearly  perfect  condition — the  charge  cus¬ 
tomers’  roster.  Yet,  over  a  period  of 
years,  vet  have  found  that  in  one  year 
there  is  a  return  of  11  out  of  every  100 
letters.  .  .  .  The  returns,  too,  are 
very  unsatisfactory.  There  is  so  much 
duplication  of  direct-mail  literature  now¬ 
adays,  so  many  ads  coming  through  the 
mail,  that  the  average  householder  is 
swamped  by  expensive  and  cheap  pieces 
directed  to  his  attention  and  his  pocket- 
book.  There  is  so  little  impression  made 
by  the  general  announcement  of  a  sale 
that  comes  through  the  mails,  we  have 
learned  through  investigation,  that  we 
are  not  inclined  to  increase  our  appro¬ 
priations  for  that  class  of  advertising. 

“A  specific  appeal — that,  to  my  mind,  is 
the  keynote  of  direct-by-mail.  If  you 
don’t  know  in  advance  that  the  addressees 
of  a  good  percentage  of  your  letters,  pro¬ 
vided  your  list  is  as  nearly  accurate  as 
possible,  will  be  interested  in  your  appeal, 
the  subject  matter,  and  the  prices,  your 
letter  will  be  tossed  unread  into  the 
waste-basket.” 

This  store  has  three  departments  which 
use  direct-by-mail  in  a  greater  ratio  to 


their  sales  than  they  do  newspaper  space 
These  departments  are  the  bc»k,  custom¬ 
tailoring,  and  custom-shirt — all  of  which 
cater  to  comparatively  limited  fields.  The 
customer’s  wants  and  dislikes  are  known 
to  the  store,  the  lists  are  small  and  easily 
checked  and  revised  to  prevent  duplica- 
tion  of  names  and  comprise  a  special  pub¬ 
lic  which  will  read  these  specific  letters 
or  pieces  ^>f  literature. 

“And  I  state  emphatically,”  the  store 
man  comments,  “aside  from  these  three, 
there  is  too  much  hazard  about  mailing 
lists  to  warrant  the  huge  expense.” 

Other  departments  have  tried  to  emu¬ 
late  the  trio,  without  success,  this  execu¬ 
tive  says. 

“The  other  departments,  such  as  the 
dress  department,  for  example,  accumu¬ 
late  huge  lists  of  customers,”  he  declares. 
“But  the  average  customer  who  buys 
dresses  reads  about  them  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  regularly,  and  the  newspaper  appeal 
in  our  regular  sales  usually  brings  a  re¬ 
sponse.  The  book-buying,  or  custom¬ 
tailoring  customer,  however,  is  a  quite 
special  person,  who  might  not  be  reachd 
through  the  newspaper  columns  for  those 
special  things,  whereas  the  same  person 
is  usually  a  newspaper  reader  also,  and 
has  been  educated  through  so  many  years 
to  see  notices  about  general  departments 
in  the  newspapers  that  he  or  she  dis^^ 
gards  general  notices  presented  in  any 
other  way. 

“Another  point  is  that  there  is  always 
tremendous  duplication  about  salesper¬ 
son’s  lists  in  any  good-sized  department. 
Half  a  dozen  people  might  wait  upon 
one  person  during  the  year  and  that  means 
that  six  people  have  her  on  their  private 
lists.  To  check  up  these  lists  and  have 
them  verified  would  entail  so  much  cleri- 


Says  Press  Advertising 
Little  Understood 

"Advertising,  as  applied  to  the 
modern  store,  is  a  force  little  un¬ 
derstood.  Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  exploited  today,  re¬ 
sults  in  serious  economic  loss 
These  conclusions  are  not  mere 
opinions,  neither  have  they  been 
hastily  formed,  but  are  based  on 
cold  facts  obtained  by  myself, 
first-hand,  through  careful  obser¬ 
vation  and  patient  research  in  a 
large  number  of  stores  both  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.” — J. 
G.  Pattee,  before  the  Interstate 
Merchants  Council,  Chicago. 


cal  help  that  again  the  results  would  b« 
neutralized.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
a  person  to  enter  the  store  on  the  day  of 
a  sale  and  laughingly  present  three  no¬ 
tices  addressed  to  her  in  three  different 
ways.” 

This  executive  sees  a  fruitful  field  for 
direct-by-mail  promotion  in  the  small  city' 
stores  and  in  specialty  shops,  where  inti¬ 
mate  contact  with  the  public  can  be  main¬ 
tained  by  proprietor  and  sales  people.  Its 
defects  when  this  field  is  extended  are 
evident. 

An  executive  of  the  John  Wanamaker 
Store  in  Philadelphia  expresses  similw 
views  in  the  same  issue  of  WofMs'< 
Wear.  Direct  mail  advertising  is  used 
by  this  store  for  certain  extraordinary  oc¬ 
casions,  usually  in  the  form  of  beautifully 
printed  brochures  without  the  direct  sell¬ 
ing  appeal. 

“In  general,  though,”  this  executirt 
stated,  “the  tendency  in  the  Wanamaker 
organization  is  to  concentrate  upon  news¬ 
paper  advertising — ‘in  a  daily  news^pef 
of  proven  circulation,’  as  John  Wana¬ 
maker  himself  said,  and  to  enter  cau¬ 
tiously  into  mail  advertising,  but  never 
in  preference  to  newspaper  columns.” 

Mr.  Pattee’s  remarks,  provocative  as 
they  are,  find  few  adherents  amnng  his 
big-city  store  conferes  when  he  damns 
newspaper  advertising  with  the  faintM* 
of  praise  or  with  none  at  all.  Most  bi?- 
city  store  men  have  experimented  ^ 
direct-by-mail  advertising,  most  of  theB 
use  it  with  excellent  results  within  hm' 
its  such  as  those  prescribed  by  the  Ph”’ 
delphia  merchant.  They  know  its  limit* 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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DAYTOif,  July  29. — The  exodus  of 
staff  writers  at  the  end  of  the  Scopes’ 
trial  was  too  soon.  For  the  great  story 
of  Dayton  was  still  to  come.  It  was  the 
licath  of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  the 
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DAYTON  AGAIN  APACE  ONE  DATELINE 

Reporters  and  Telegraph  Men  Bound  Home  After  Evolution  Trial,  Rush  Back  to  Cover  Bryan’s  Death 
— Chattanooga  Elditor  Arranged  Transmission  of  Posthumous  Speech  on  Issues  of  Trial 


lease  basis.  The  United  Press  did  like¬ 
wise.  The  International  News  Service 
handled  only  about  a  third  of  the  text 
of  the  speech. 

A  special  car  was  attached  to  the  Bryan 
'^t  Fundamentalist,  in  the  home  he  was  funeral  train  to  accommodate  newspaper 
occupying  in  Dayton,  at  four  o’clock  Sun-  correspondents  wishing  to  be  in  close 


occupying 
diy  afternoon. 

There  is  no  need  recounting  the  details 
of  the  death,  but  the  necessity  of  covering 
It  put  quite  as  great  a  strain  upon  the 
newspaper  fraternity  as  had  the  trial. 

The  great  commoner’s  death  occurred 
at  the  home  of  Richard  Rogers.  The 
next  door  neighbor  of  the  Rogers,  Mr.  A. 

Bieme  Andrews,  a  hosiery  manufacturer 
of  Dayton,  proved  the  hero  of  the  occa- 
iioo,  journalistically,  for  he  it  was  who  "^^le. 


touch  with  the  progress  of  the  cortege 
from  Dayton  to  Washington. 

*  «  « 

It  was  a  delighted  group  of  newspaper 
pen  who  heard  the  judge  proclaim  “this 
court  is  now  adjourned  sine  die.’’  For 
Dayton  had  become  very  boresome  to  the 
reporters.  The  food,  swimming  in  grease, 
the  water  suspected  of  being  taint^,  the 
long  hours,  had  worn  most  of  them  to  a 
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tdephoned  long  distance  to  the  Associated 
Press  at  Atlanta  the  news  of  the  death. 

He  phoned  all  the  information  he  had  to 
the  news  services  all  through  the  after¬ 
noon  and  night.  He  transmitted  Mrs. 
Bryan’s  request  that  it  locate  for  her  her 
late  husband’s  secretary,  W.  E.  Thomp¬ 
son,  who  was  visiting  friends  at  a  little 
suburb  near  Petersburg,  Va. 

Another  who  aided  in  getting  the  news 
to  the  world  was  George  W.  Rappleyea, 
the  same  man  who  had  contrived  the 
Scopes’  case,  thus  instigating  the  fight 
which  brought  Mr.  Bryan  to  Dayton, 
where  he  di^.  Rappleyea  was  very  busy 
soiding  telegrams  to  the  various  press 
associations  all  during  Sunday  night.  In- 
citotally,  the  young  attorneys  who  aided 
Mr.  Bryan  in  representing  the  state  looked 
considerably  askance  at  his  doing  so. 

The  Western  Union  office  at  Dayton 
id  been  cut  some  days  before  from  its 
trial  proportions  of  thirty  wires,  and  as 
many  operators,  back  to  its  normalcy  of 
one  wire  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  operated  by  the  railroad’s 
operator  in  the  Dayton  railroad  signal 
tower.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Bryan’s  death 
was  announced  a  dozen  operators  were 
rushed  from  all  parts  of  east  Tennessee 
by  motorcycle  and  automobile  to  ‘re-man 
its  trial  wires,  which  fortunately  had  not 
yet  been  taken  out. 

Sunday  night  and  early  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  men  tired  and  bedraggled, 
b^n  to  arrive  in  Dayton.  One,  A1  Shu¬ 
man,  of  the  New  York  Times,  had  driven 
300  miles  from  Bristol  all  night.  An¬ 
other  had  come  from  Nashville.  The 
Chicago  trains  disgorged  more.  The 
United  Press  set  up  a  lease  wire  Sunday 
night  and  the  Associated  Press  had  two 
wires  going  Monday  early. 

About  twenty  reporters  gathered,  in  all, 
mdnding  Paul  T.  Anderson,  of  the  St. 

Post-Dispatch;  Shuman;  Miss  Nel¬ 
lie  Kenyon,  of  the  Chattanooga  News; 
Eirl  Shaub,  International  News  Service; 

1  Corrine  Rich,  Universal  Service ;  two 
men  of  the  Associated  Press ;  P.  I.  Lip- 
sey,  Angus  A.  Acree,  two  United  Press 
men,  John  Nimick,  of  the  Atlanta  bureau 
end  an  operator  and  a  number  of  others. 

Mrs.  Bryan  had  asked  George  F.  Mil- 
ton,  editor  of  the  Chattanooga  News,  to 
complete  the  proof-reading  her  husband 
lad  been  doing  on  his  undelivered  speech, 
end  to  take  care  of  its  release  to  the 
newspapers  for  publication.  This  speech 
Mr.  Bryan  had  expected  to  deliver  at  the 
close  of  the  Scopes’  trial,  but  was  pre- 
^ted  by  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  trial. 
He  then  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  Chat¬ 
tanooga  printer  for  setting,  and  had 
planned  to  release  it  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication  Saturday  and  Sunday,  August  1 
^  2.  His  last  conversation  was  by  long 
distance  phone  from  Dayton  to  Chatta¬ 
nooga  concerning  it. 

The  Chattanooga  editor  informed  the 
Pcess  services  that  the  speech  would  be 
released  for  Tuesday  afternoon  and  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  newspapers,  and  they 
^omptly  made  plans  for  carrying  it.  The 
Associated  Press  sent  a  special  set  of 
gators  and  writers  to  Chattanooga 
Monday  night  and  moved  all  of  the 
speech,  15,000  words,  on  the  hold-for-re- 


The  press  ranks  began  to  diminish  Fri¬ 
day,  upon  Judge  Raulston’s  ruling  that 
expert  evidence  would  not  be  admitted. 
When  court  assembled  in  Dayton  Monday 
morning  about  a  third  of  the  correspon¬ 
dents  had  left.  The  remaining  ones  how¬ 
ever,  enjoyed  all  day  Monday  a  story 
which  surpassed  anything  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  amazing  trial. 

First  there  was  the  court’s  citation  of 
Clarence  Darrow  for  contempt  of  court. 
Next  there  was  Clarence  Darrow’s  apol¬ 
ogy  to  the  court.  And  then  there  was  the 
amazing  spectacle  of  the  judge  adjourning 
court  from  the  court  room  to  the  lawn 
outside.  It  was  on  this  lawn  beneath 
the  outstretched  branches  of  the  stately 
oaks  that  occurred  the  famous  tilt  between 
Clarence  Darrow,  and  his  witness,  Wil¬ 
liam  Jennings  Bryan,  which  brought  the 
case  to  a  sudden  close. 

Press  services  which  had  their  private 
wires  installed  in  the  court  room  were 
frantic  with  anguish  at  the  transference 
to  the  yard.  Bryan  Bell  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  was  put  to  a  new  mode  of 
covering  the  case.  All  he  could  do  was 
to  lean  out  the  court  room  window  and 


listen,  boiling  with  rage,  for  Darrow  or 
Bryan  to  say  something  in  a  loud  enough 
tone  for  him  to  get  it.  The  other  serv¬ 
ices  were  in  just  as  bad  a  fix.  There  was 
no  press  facilities  out  on  the  lawn,  and 
the  crowd  packed  around  the  stand  was 
so  dense  that  those  who  could  hear 
couldn’t  get  out  to  bring  it  to  the  wires. 
So  there  was  a  general  sigh  of  relief 
Tuesday  when  it  developed  that  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  Tom  Stewart,  the  young  at¬ 
torney-general,  to  such  an  unheard  of 
legal  procedure,  had  prevailed,  and  the 
case  would  come  to  an  end  that  day  with¬ 
out  argument. 

The  closing  scenes  of  the  trial  were 
harmonious  in  marked  contrast  to  most 
of  the  previous  bitter  battle.  After  the 
verdict  had  been  returned,  and  the 
prisoner  had  been  sentenced,  representa¬ 
tives  of  nearly  every  group  in  the  court¬ 
room  contributed  words  of  thanks  for 
the  trial.  Tony  Muto,  who  had  come  to 
the  case  as  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Bulletin,  and  had  after  the  death  of  that 
paper,  gone  with  Hearst,  thanked  the 
court  for  its  courtesies  of  the  visiting 
newspaper  men,  and  thanked  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Club  of  Dayton  for  its  care  in  mak¬ 
ing  arrangements.  A  Canadian  corre¬ 
spondent  had  other  words  of  thanks. 

At  this  point  Judge  Raulston  asked 
“Has  anyone  else  anything  to  say?  Mr. 
Bryan  Bell,  have  you  anything  to  say?’’ 
The  Associated  Press  correspondent  re¬ 
plied,  “Not  a  word,  sir.”  He  it  was  who 
had  aided  General  Stewart  in  bringing 
the  trial  back  to  the  courtroom  in  order 
to  prevent  the  farcical  side  of  the  trial 
being  carried  further.  The  blessings  and 
ben^ictions  of  his  newspaper  associates 
flowed  to  him  for  his  act. 

Tuesday  afternoon  most  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents  left  Dayton.  A  few  of  them 
stayed  over,  and  gave  an  entertainment 
that  night  for  the  tired  happy  group.  The 


entertainment  was  given  in  the  quarters 
over  the  Morgan  Furniture  store.  Forest 
Davis,  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
presided.  And  the  piece  de  resistance  of 
the  occasion  was  the  ceremony  of  presen¬ 
tation. 

In  this  Dudley  Field  Malone  eloquently 
presented  a  pair  of  Clarence  Darrow’s 
suspenders  to  the  Excelsior  Club,  while 
Darrow  on  his  part  presented  one  of 
Dudley’s  famous  silk  shirts  to  the  same 
organization.  There  was  an  amazing 
amount  of  laughter  at  both  speeches, 
after  which  newspaper  men,  and  Dayton 
flappers  adjourned  to  the  American  Le¬ 
gion  hall  for  a  dance. 

One  of  the  pleasing  points  of  the  trial, 
so  far  as  the  reporters  were  concerned, 
was  the  Chattanooga  News  newspaper 
Club.  The  News  rented  the  lower  floor 
of  a  dwelling  right  across  from  the  court¬ 
house  entrance,  and  fixed  it  up  with  some 
easy  chairs,  lounges,  a  large  number  of 
typewriters,  lots  of  copy  paper,  and  other 
aids  to  the  visiting  press  men.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  a 
radio  set  was  installed,  and  through  a 
loud  speaker,  reporters  who  were  ex¬ 
hausted  from  the  press  of  the  courtroom, 
would  get  the  events  of  the  trial  through 
the  air  very  easily. 

Both  Chattanooga  papers  covered  the 
trial  elaborately.  The  Times,  a  morning 
paper,  put  on  a  day  shift  so  as  to  handle 
the  stenographic  transcript.  The  News 
installed  a  leased  wire  from  the  courtroom 
into  the  News  office,  and  kept  it  busy 
with  an  up-to-the-minute  account  of  the 
events  of  the  trial. 

The  News  carried,  by  permission  of  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  daily  dispatches 
of  Henry  L.  Mencken,  and  the  vitriol 
which  the  editor  of  the  American 
Mercury  poured  upon  the  case,  was  one 
of  the  most  amusing  features,  journalist¬ 
ically,  of  the  trial.  Mencken  left  Dayton 
on  Friday  before  the  trial  ended,  and  the 
very  next  day  a  committee  of  Daytonians 
was  appointed  to  wait  upon  him  and  ask 
him  to  leave.  Fortunately,  he  had  al¬ 
ready  folded  his  typewriter  and  departed 
before  the  hostile  group  was  named  to 
visit  him. 


BRYAN  FOUND  COMFORT  IN 
WRITING  FOR  PRESS 


By  WiLUAM  T.  Elus 


WHY.  IT  DONT 

— Kirby  in  Ntw 


SEEM  POSSIBLE 

York  Wortd,  July  28 


IVEWSPAPER  work  gave  William 
Jennings  Bryan  the  greatest  happi¬ 
ness  of  his  closing  years. 

Throughout  all  of  his  mature  life  he 
had  been  writing  for  the  press;  and  for 
twenty  years  he  edited  the  Commoner,  a 
weekly.  In  his  youth  and  at  the  time 
of  his  first  presidential  nomination  he  had 
been  editor  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 
From  time  to  time  he  covered  many  pub¬ 
lic  events  for  various  syndicates,  such  as 
national  political  conventions  and  the 
Washington  conference.  So  he  rightly 
deemed  himself  a  newspaper  man. 

But  it  was  not  until  four  years  ago 
that  he  entered  his  most  congenial  news¬ 
paper  field.  At  that  time,  Guy  T.  Vis- 
kniskki  and  Edward  S.  McClure,  veteran 
syndicate  men,  approached  Mr.  Bryan 
with  a  proposal  that  he  write  a  Sunday 
School  lesson  which  they  would  market 
under  the  name  of  the  Republic  Syndicate. 

Mr.  Bryan  was  personally  rather  dis¬ 
trustful  of  the  success  of  the  plan ;  for  he 
had  a  modest  estimate  of  his  own  ability 
as  a  Biblical  expositor.  Still,  he  had  long 
taught  a  Bible  class,  and  he  loved  the 
work.  Therefore  he  threw  himself  into 
the  writing  of  Sunday  School  lessons 
with  great  zest. 

Mr.  Bryan  once  told  me  that  nothing 
in  all  his  life  had  given  him  as  much 
pleasure  as  the  preparation  of  this  weekly 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


DENVER  POST  SUES  CITY  AND  RIVALS 
TO  VOID  NEWSBOY  LICENSE  LAW 


POSTER  FIRMS  FIGHT 
BILLBOARD  LAW 


nSHERMAN  FRIENDLY 


Force  Test  Case  of  MassachusetU 
Restrictive  Measure — Allege  Ruling 
Will  Put  Them  Out  of 
Business 


Plaintiff  Claims  Competitors  Dominate  Council  Which  Passed 
Ordinance  for  License  System  and  City- 
Controlled  Stands 


and  Reuben  W.  Hershey,  Manager  of  were  guests  of  the  Post  at  a  theatre 
Safety  and  Excise,  under  whose  jurisdic-  party,  followed  by  refreshments,  and  to- 
tion  the  enforcement  of  the  newsboy  law  day  they  are  the  guests  of  honor  of  the 
would  fall.  Xews  and  Times  at  another  theatre  and 

The  injunction  petition  has  been  set  for  anotli 
hearing  Aug.  3. 

The  Post  charges  that  the  ordinance  is 
invalid,  unconstitutional  and  null  and  that 
the  City  Council  of  Denver  had  no  pow¬ 
er  to  pass  the  measure  and  that  the  F.  A 
mayor  had  no  authority  to  give  it  a  stamp 
of  approval.  It  is  further  charged  that 
enforcement  of  the  measure  will  cause 
irreparable  loss  to  the  complaining  paper.  • 

In  a  news  story  appearing  on  page  one  I'^esr 
of  the  Post  following  institution  of  the 
proceedings,  the  pajxjr  contends  that  the 
newsboy  ordinance  was  maliciously  con-  ^^er 
ceived  with  intent  to  injure  the  Post  cir- 
culation,  that  the  City  Council  of  Den-  . 
ver  was  prejudiced  against  this  paper  in  'dent 
voting  the  measure  and  that  the  law  ^‘^^d 
was  designed  as  a  deliberate  move  by 
opposition  papers  and  the  City  Council 
to  cause  embarrassment  to  the  Post.  The  f^^na 
paper  intimated  that  the  Council  was  con-  town 
trolled  by  opposition  papers.  “ 

Opposition  papers  on  the  other  hand 
assert  that  the  measure  was  designed  as  t)gd< 
a  protection  for  both  the  public  and  the 
newsies  and  that  it  was  the  outgrowth 
of  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  '' 

“Leading  social  workers,  ministers,  wel- 
fare  organizations  and  business  men’s 
clubs  to  afford  the  newsboy  protection  in 
tbe  conduct  of  his  business  and  to  safe- 
guard  the  public  against  fake  extras  and  come 
other  annoyances  that  obtained  under  the 
old  system.”  cred 

Speaking  of  the  suit,  the  Denver  Times  ^  ® 
sets  up  that  the  effect  of  the  ordinance 
will  be  to  establish  the  boy  in  business  in  ce^c 
a  manner  that  will  give  him  priceless  . 
training.  “ 

The  city  will  profit  through  improved 
citizenship  as  these  young  men  grow  up 
and  the  public  will  be  permitted  to  get  q, 

tbe  newspaper  it  wants  when  it  wants  it 
without  unnecessary  annoyance,  the  paper 
comments  in  a  recent  news  story.  , 

“According  to  preliminary  surveys 
there  are  newstands  enough  in  the  city 
to  care  amply  for  all  boys  who  wish  to 
sell  papers,”  the  Times  continues, 

“Youngsters  who  are  not  now  enabled  to 
sell  papers  for  fear  of  opposition  on  the 
part  of  older  persons,  will  be  given  em- 
ployment  and  offered  an  opportunity  for  ^pjpj 
a  business  future.”  p^pp 

The  Denver  Post  on  the  other  hand  p,j|| 

alleges  that  it  dominates  street  circula-  ^j^p 
tion  and  that  the  new  ordinance  is  a  „p 
move  on  the  part  of  opposition  papers  to  fjjpt'y 
hamper  this  circulation.  It  suggests  the  p^^p 
enforcement  of  the  newsboy  law  would 
serve  to  boost  circulation  for  opposition 
papers. 

The  complaining  publication  further  The  new  morning  paper,  the  Ogden 
declares  it  will  carry  the  fight  to  the  (Utah)  Times,  is  now  assured,  it  has  been 
Supreme  Court  if  necessary  on  the  announced.  The  first  issue  will  be  off  the 

grounds  of  constitutionality  and  will  press  in  the  immediate  future.  W.  P.  _  _ 

charge  that  the  measure  is  contrary  to  Epperson,  of  Kaysville,  will  be  managing  Arant,  a 
the  rights  of  free  born  American  citizen-  editor,  and  for  the  time  being  the  paper  Oregontat 
ship,  that  it  is  class  legislation  and  that  will  be  printed  in  Kaysville.  in  newspa 


PAPER  COMPANY  ELECTS 


CITY  CHOOSES  NEWSPAPERS 


Daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  will  be  Newipaper  Men  Guests  of  Coolidge 
used  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Pe-  Among  visitors  received  last  week  bv 
oria,  Springfield,  Evansville,  Indiana^lis,  President  Coolidge  at  Swampscott,  Mass’, 
South  Bend,  Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  ^-ere  four  prominent  newspapermen, 
Louisville,  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Sagin-  pouis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
aw,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Xew  York  Times;  Oifton  B.  Carberr)-, 
Fargo,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  editor  of  tbe  Boston  Post;  Arthur  Sears 
Toledo  and  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  Also  in  Henning,  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau 
Miami,  Orlando,  Lakeland,  Pensacola,  St.  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Fred  W 
Augustine,  St.  Petersburg,  Tampa,  West  Essary  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  and  presi- 
Palm  Beach,  Winter  Haven  and  Jackson-  dent  of  the  Gridiron  Club,  Washingtoa 
ville. 

In  addition  to  newspaper  a  small  list 
of  business  and  general  magazines  will  be  Norrit  Buys  Illinois  Paper 

,  r  c  n  Lester  Norris,  whose  cartoons  on  let- 

This  IS  the  first  year  of  a^e-year  cam-  ters  he  wrote  Dellora  Angell,  $38,000,000 
paign  backed  by  a  $250,000  fund  sub-  heiress,  won  him  her  heart  and  her  con- 
scribed  by  local  business  men.  The  copy  sent  to  become  Mrs.  Norris,  has  purchased 
is  being  placed  by  Nelson-Chesman  &  Co.,  the  St.  Charles  (Ill.)  Chronicle  from 
and  will  reach  a  total  circulation  of  12,-  Miss  Lina  Paschal,  who  has  been  owner 
163,000  persons.  and  publisher  of  the  paper  22  years. 


$300,000  Paper  Mill  Deal  Plan,  Oklahoma  Daily 

perty  estimated  to  be  worth  $300,-  Jesse  L.  Day,  former  editor  of  the 
•as  purchased  July  24,  by  the  An-  Holdenzille  (Okla.)  Democrat  is  plan- 
ggm  Water  Power  Company,  of  ning  to  establish  a  daily  in  Wewoka, 
,  from  the  Pejepscot  Paper  Com-  Okla.  He  has  purchased  the  circula 
It  IS  understood  a  new  company  tion  and  good-will  of  the  Konazva  (Okla.) 
e  organized  to  conduct  the  proper-  Chief  Leader  and  will  move  it  to  W  ewoka 
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MAKING  “BEST  SELLERS”  WITH  NEWSPAPER  SPACE 

7,042  Newspapers  Running  Copy  on  Harold  Bell  Wright’s  Latest  Novel  —  Sales  Expected  to  Pass 
Million  Mark — Advertising  Adding  Impetus  to  Book  Buying 


/iN  Saturday  of  this  week  newspaper 
advertising  in  7,042  newspapers  of 
the  country  will  begin  the  task  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  “best  seller.” 

This  huge  list  of  newspapers  represent¬ 
ing  practically  every  daily  published  in 
the  United  States,  and  literally  thousands 
of  weeklies,  will  be  used  to  advertise 
‘A  Son  of  His  P'ather,”  Harold  Bell 
Wright’s  newest  novel.  Sales  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  pass  the  1,000,000  mark  before 
the  campaign  ends. 

It  is  believed  to  be  as  widespread  a 
campaign  as  any  product  has  received  at 
one  splash. 

Because  books  are  among  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  products  to  merchandise.  Editor 
&  Publisher,  asked  Charles  H.  Den- 
hard,  president  of  Charles  H.  Denhard  & 
Co.,  the  New  York  advertising  agency 
which  is  placing  the  copy  for  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  publishers,  to  describe  the 
campaign  in  detail  and  give  his  views  up¬ 
on  the  part  newspapers  can  and  do  play 
in  making  “best  sellers.” 

•“By  actual  count,  7,042  newspapers 
have  received  copy  on  ‘A  Son  of  His 
Father’,  Mr.  Wright’s  latest  novel,”  he 
said.  “The  book  was  issued  July  24,  and 
immediately  following  large  copy  was 
run  in  metropolitan  centers.  On  Aug.  1, 
the  entire  list  will  make  the  first  in¬ 
sertion. 

“Re-insertions  will  follow  frequently 
continuing  up  to  Christmas,  when  both 
advertising  and  sales  will  reach  their 
peak.  Throughout  the  campaign  we  will 
watch  sales  carefully,  of  course,  cutting 
from  the  list  newspapers  in  the  smaller 
towns  where  we  believe  the  saturation 
point  has  been  reached,  and  keeping  up 
large  copy  in  centers  where  sales  con¬ 
tinue  strong. 

“In  the  smaller  towns  where  potential 
buyers  are  few  we  are  taking  perhaps 
no  more  than  V/i  inches  of  space.  In 
large  cities  like  Chicago  we  are  using 
1,0(K)  lines  and  up.” 

Figures  on  the  cost  of  the  campaign 
were  withheld,  but  it  was  stated  that  the 
publishers  expect  to  spenrl  ten  cents  a 
copy  for  advertising.  Since  the  book 
retails  at  $2  per  copy  the  advertising 
budget  will  represent  five  per  cent  of 
the  gross  sales. 

Harold  Bell  Wright  has  written  11 
novels  in  the  past  23  years  with  average 
sales  of  1,268,000  copies  each,  according 
to  Mr.  Denhard. 

It  is  expected  that  this  latest  book, 
which  is  being  backed  by  the  largest  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  a  book  of  his  has  ever 
had,  will  easily  pass  the  million  mark. 

“For  23  years  Harold  Bell  Wright  has 
been  kept  a  national  institution  through 
advertising,”  Mr.  Denhard  stated.  “His 
publishers  have  never  allowed  his  name 
to  die.  They  have  realized  that  even  a 
good  product  needs  constant  advertising, 
and  have  kept  him  and  his  work  in  the 
limelight. 

“The  value  of  advertising  is  recognized 
in  the  fact  that  the  present  campaign  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  one  placed 
in  1923  on  ‘The  Mine  With  the  Iron 
Door.’ 

“Another  proof  of  the  value  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  shown  by  the  sales  curve  of  Mr. 
Wright’s  books.  The  advertising  has 
constantly  increased  and  the  sales  curve 
IS  constantly  on  the  rise.  Of  course  there 
are  peaks  and  depressions,  but  the  tend¬ 
ency  is  steadily  upwards.” 

And  newspaper  advertising  has  had 
still  another  effect  upon  Mr.  Wright’s 
novels — it  has  created  “retail  outlets”  in 
sections  where  there  were  none  before. 
There  are  only  1,500  book  dealers  in  the 
country,  according  to  Mr.  Denhard,  most 
of  them  concentrated,  in  the  larger  cities. 
Mr.  Wright’s  novels,  however,  are  han¬ 
dled  by  10,000  dealers  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  in  many  cases  by  persons 
to  whom  book-selling  is  an  entirely  alien 
pursuit.  In  the  South,  for  example,  from 


By  WARREN  BASSETT 


New  Orleans  to  Houston,  Tex.,  Mr. 
Wright's  novels  are  sold  by  undertakers, 
who  find  them  live  merchandise. 

Book  advertising  has  grown  steadily  in 
volume  in  recent  years,  Mr.  Denhard  de¬ 
clared,  and  with  this  growth  an  entirely 
new  metlvKl  of  selling  books  has  develop¬ 
ed.  .Advertising  is  now  being  placed  five 
days  a  week,  instead  of  once  a  week  in 
the  Sunday  book  review  sections. 
Through  advertising,  books,  a  highly  spe¬ 
cial  product,  are  competing  in  the  news¬ 


often  is  tremendously  popular  in  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  and  virtually  dead 
in  another.  The  only  way  we  can  cap¬ 
italize  this  situation  is  through  newspa¬ 
per  copy,  placed  locally.” 

In  regard  to  the  technitjue  of  book  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mr.  Denhard  said  that  in  fic¬ 
tion  a  bwk  is  either  liked  or  disliked, 
and  a  month  or  si.x  weeks  suffice  to  de¬ 
termine  its  popularity. 

“We  watch  the  orders  carefully,  pick 
out  the  sjKjts  where  there  is  action  and 


a  at  NIGHT  after  the  evening  meal  is  the 
/V  “Wright  hour.”  Then  read  aloud  to  the  family 
Harold  Bell  Wright's  latest  and  best  storv,“A  Son  of  His 

Father**.  The  world’*  moM  popular  novelist  has  written  a  whole- 
some,  upltftinf  novel  o^  love  and  adventure  in  Arizona,  telling  the 
story  o^  a  man  who  dniied  from  the  path  of  his  father,  and  of  the 
wonderful  girl  who  helped  him  regain  the  kingdom  of  contentment 
from  which  he  had  strayed.  A  book  to  entertain  ar>d  inspire  the 
whole  family  by  the  man  who  wrote  **The  Shepherd  of  The  Hills**, 
“The  Mine  With  The  Iron  Door'*,  etc.  The  sale  of  each  Harold  Bell 
Wright  novel  has  averaged  1,200.000  copies..  Millions  will  en|oy  this 
new  one.  7,042  newspapers  and  the  leading  magazines  will  carry 
advertisements  telling^  Mr  Wright’s  new  book.  Be  among  the  krstto 
read  the  finest  novel  yet  by  the  man  with  millions  of  followers.  Ask  any 
bookseller  for”A  Son  of  His  Father.**  $2.00  a  copy  or  $2. 10  by  mail  from 
D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY.  PMthrrs 
35  West  32nd  Street  New  York 

riflit 

A  Son  of  his  Father 


Example  of  large  size  Harold  Bell  Wright  copy 


papers  for  buyers  with  all  generally  ad¬ 
vertised  products. 

“This  method  has  added  impetus  to 
book  buying,”  Mr.  Denhard  said.  “Book 
advertising  is  reaching  millions  of  people 
now  who  never  open  the  book  sections. 

“And  speaking  of  newspaper  book  re¬ 
view  sections  I  am  convincecl  that  if  they 
were  done  away  with  entirely,  and  paid 
advertising  alone  relied  upon  to  sell 
books,  sales  would  be  greater. 

“The  average  book  review  kills  as 
many  sales  as  it  makes.  The  writer  of 
the  review  arrives  at  a  verdict — the  book 
is  either  good  or  bad.  It  is  only  his 
personal  reaction,  but  his  verdict,  if  he 
turns  thumbs  down,  is  often  accepted  by 
readers  who  might  like  the  book  were 
they  to  read  it.  This  is  equally  true 
when  praise  is  meted  out.  If  the  critic 
likes  a  novel  there  are  always  those 
who  are  quite  sure  from  this  evidence 
that  they  would  be  bored  with  it. 

“I  believe  the  public  should  buy  a  book 
and  pass  its  own  judgment  upon  it.  In 
my  opinion  book  sales  would  not  suffer 
were  the  free  reviews  done  away  with 
and  paid  space  relied  upon  solely. 

“A  number  of  literary  magazines  are 
to  lie  used  in  the  present  campaign,  but 
it  is  Mr.  Denhard’s  opinion  that  the 
literary  magazine  is  not  as  fertile  a 
source  of  new  business  as  newspapers 
because  their  readers  get  book  news  from 
so  many  sources. 

“We  like  newspaper  for  developing 
new  business,  and  they  do  develop  it,”  he 
said.  “I  have  had  countless  instances  of 
immediate  orders  from  local  dealers  fol¬ 
lowing  the  insertion  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

“And  newspapers  are  especially  val¬ 
uable  in  light  of  the  strange  whims  of 
the  book  buying  public.  A  book  very 


use  newspapers.  But  books,  just  like 
otlier  products,  can  very  rarely  be  ‘put 
over’  by  advertising  if  the  public  reaaion 
is  negative.” 

Speaking  of  b<M>k  selling  generally,  Mr. 
Denhard  declared  that  although  this  is 
termed  the  “jazz  age”,  autobiography, 
biography,  historical  romances,  as  well  as 
books  of  an  informative  nature  sell  in 
huge  quantities. 

“Good  serious  stuff  makes  fiction  a 
poor  second,”  he  said,  pointing  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Dr.  Robinson’s  “Mind  in  the 
Making,”  the  autobiographies  of  Samuel 
Clemens  and  Edward  Bok,  and  Papini’s 
“Life  of  Christ.” 

Mr.  Denhard’s  agency  handles  book 
advertising  exclusively  for  several  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Charle*  on  Third  "Freak  Tour" 

Fred  Charles,  feature  writer  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  who  two  years 
ago  made  a  canoe  trip  from  Lake  Erie  to 
the  Ohio  river  for  his  paper  and  wrote 
a  feature  series  on  the  trip  and  who  last 
year  went  around  the  rim  of  Ohio  in  a 
$97  red-wheel  flivver  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  dcparterl  last  week  on  a  junketing 
trip  for  the  paper  that  will  also  be  con- 
finerl  to  Ohio  and  be  intenderl  to  produce 
a  daily  human-interest  feature  for  Page  1. 
This  time,  Mr.  Charles  will  travel  on  all 
the  short  railroads  in  the  state  that  he 
calls  “streaks  of  rust,”  and  he  will  visit 
the  least  known  hamlets  and  ride  the 
least  known  roads  during  tlie  two  weeks 
he  will  be  absent. 

Apple  Growers  Raising  Ad  Fund 

A  fund  of  $150,000  is  being  raised 
by  eastern  Washington  apple  growers  to 
be  used  for  advertising  purposes. 


NEW  WEEKLY  TABLOID 
FOR  PITTSBURGH 

Sunday  Pictorial  American  to  Appear 
During  August — Company  Headed 

by  Lewis  McGrew — J.  W.  Egan 
Is  Managing  Editor 

The  Siiiulay  Pictorial  American,  Pitts¬ 
burgh's  new  tabloid  weekly,  is  expected 
to  make  its  first  api)earance  the  second 
Sunday  in  .August.  The  plant  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices  of  the  company  will  be  located 
at  219  Scccjiul  avenue.  .A  small  office 
force  has  been  working  for  some  time 
and  the  ecpiipment  is  said  to  be  ready  for 
oi)eration. 

The  per.sonnel  of  the  departments  as 
yet  is  incomplete.  Lewis  McGrew, 
widely  known  lalx>r  leader  and  publisher 
of  the  lj.ibor  World,  is  head  of  the  new 
concern,  and  John  W.  Egan,  former  war- 
ilen  of  the  Western  Penitentiary,  is  the 
managing  editor. 

Mr.  Egan  declined  to  talk  upon  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  new  magazine.  He  said  it  was 
a  Pittsburgh  enterprise  entirely.  .Among 
the  stockholders  he  said  is  Charles  Rook, 
son  of  Col.  Rook,  director  of  tlie  De¬ 
partment  of  Safety  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
former  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch, 
taken  over  by  other  Pittsburgh  papers 
a  few  years  ago,  along  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Leader. 

Correspondents  are  being  placed  in  the 
entire  Tri-Statc  area,  at  least  one  being 
located  at  all  the  county  scats.  For  the 
more  distant  points  in  the  area  the  com- 
jvany  will  depend  upon  the  news  bureaus. 
The  International  News  Service  will  sup¬ 
ply  general  news  while  the  features  will 
be  furnished  by  the  King  F'eatiires  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Forming  of  the  staff  appears  to  have 
started  in  the  outlying  districts  first.  Just 
how  large  a  staff  will  be  used  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh  has  not  been  determined. 
Mr.  Egan  stated  that  he  had  not  as  yet 
been  given  his  appropriation,  and  had  no 
idea  how  much  would  be  allotted  him 
for  his  department. 

The  date  of  the  new  paper’s  first  pub¬ 
lication  has  not  been  announced.  "Two 
linotype  machines  and  a  Goss  press  arc 
being  installed.  A  poster  on  the  main 
floor  window  sets  forth  that  the  building 
is  the  home  of  the  new  paper,  and  ad¬ 
vises  the  public  to  watch  newspapers  for 
the  exact  date.  This  poster  has  been  on 
display  for  almost  a  month.  The  plant 
will  consist  of  two  floors  of  the  building. 

WINS  PLAYER  BOARD  SUIT 

Playograph  Board  Declared  an  In¬ 
fringement  of  Star  Co.  Product 

The  electric  baseball  score  boards  made 
by  the  Playograph  Company  of  Orange, 
\.  J.,  were  declared  to  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment  upon  a  board  proiluced  by  the  Star 
Ball  Player  Company  of  Jersey  City  and 
New  York,  in  a  decision  handed  down  by 
Federal  Judge  Runyon,  July  22. 

Counsel  for  the  Star  concern,  T.  J, 
Johnson  of  New  York,  told  the  court  that 
the  Star  Ball  Player  is  a  board  used  ex- 
tensvely  by  newspapers  to  reproduce  the 
big  baseball  games  of  the  year,  and  was 
the  first  device  having  mechanically  oper¬ 
ated  members  representing  the  base  run¬ 
ners,  the  feature  the  Star  company,  which 
instigated  proceedings,  complained  was 
infringed  by  the  Orange  concern. 

Judge  Runyon  stated  that  an  order 
may  he  presented  by  the  Star  company 
for  an  injunction  ordering  the  Playograph 
company  to  make  no  more  machines,  and 
another  onler  may  he  sought  seeking  ref¬ 
erence  of  the  matter  to  a  master  to  as- 
1  certain  profits  and  damages  from  the  al¬ 
leged  infringement. 
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SOUTHERN  DAILY  SOLD  pany,  Philadelphia,  and  director  of  pub- 
^  ^  .  licity  for  a  tire  and  accessories  chain 


TO  OWEN  MOON,  JR.  stores  corporation.  He  is  now  on  the 

_  IVashington  Post  editorial  staff. 

_  T  .  D  He  began  his  newspaper  career  twenty 

Former  Trenton  Time.  Owner  Pur- 


NEW  YORK  DAIUES  PASSED  1924  LINEAGE  IN 
PAST  SIX-MONTH  TOTALS 


chases  Elntire  Stock  and  Real  Elstate  Lp  was  located  in  Philadelnhia  snecializ-  ~~ 

of  Win.ton-S«lem  (N.  C.)  ing  in  ad^rtising  and  promotTon  Ktt  T  I^EAGE  figures  for  the  New  York  8-lOths  of  1  per  cent,  over  the  figure  for 

Joumel  motive  accounts.  He  returned  to  Wash-  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  have  the  same  period  last  year.  The  total  was 

ington  three  years  ago  as  correspondent  issued  by  the  New  York  Evening  the  second  largest  recorded  for  the  period, 

-  of  the  BMmore  American,  and  when  that  Statistical  Department  for  the  being  1,600,000  lines  behind  the  1923  total, 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  July  28. — ■  newspaper  passed  under  the  Hearst  own-  month  of  June,  1925-1924,  and  for  the  the  high  mark.  Comparison  of  the  June 
Owen  Moon,  Jr.,  of  Woodstock,  Vt.,  ership  he  went  to  the  W'orWngton //croW,  six  months  ending  June  30,  1925  and  1924.  tomls  is  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  June, 
former  owner  and  publisher  of  the  one  of  the  Hearst  group.  A  year  ago  six-mopth  total  was  82,743,8^  agate  1924  had. five  Sundays  against  4  in  1925. 


Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times,  this  week  took  he  returned  to  the  Post. 

possession  of  the  Winston-Salem  Journal,  .  _ 

a  morning  and  Sunday  newspaper  estab- 


lines,  a  gain  of  699,478  agate  lines,  or  Both  tables  follow : 

NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPER  UNEAGE,  JAN.  1-JUNE  30,  1925-1924 


TWO  NEW  A.  P,  STATE  GROUPS 


Sullent  Heads  Mississippians,  Nicholson 
Louisiana  Body  After  Joint  Meet 


.  2,738  Herald 

7,820  6,910  Herald 


Representatives  of  Associated  Press  ^^'*22  7’276  World 


newspapers  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
meeting  in  joint  session  at  New  Orleans, 
organized  separate  associations  and 


6,976  6,256  News  (Tabloid)  .  3.9 


°  j  4  u  IJ  •  •  4  _  4'  -  7,306  7,012  ‘Evening  Journal  .  9.4 

agreed  to  hold  joint  meetings  once  or  ’  ’558  ’Evening  Mail 


Owen  Moon,  Jr. 


twice  a  year  to  discuss  mutual  problems.  4,908  4,386 

Frederick  Sullens,  Jacjtson  Daily  News,  4,054 

was  elected  chairman  of  the  Mississippi  3'53g  4’3O0 

Associated  Press  and  L.  K.  Nicholson,  7.076  7,286 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  was  ^.528  3,266 
elected  chairman  of  the  Louisiana  group. 

Mr.  Sullens  was  also  chosen  on  the  91.208  80,368 

southern  Division  advisory  board  of  the - 

Associated  Press  for  his  state  and  Charles  Sunday 

P.  Manship,  Baton  Rouge  State  Times,  j„94  ' 

was  elected  to  represent  Louisiana.  tfelegr.nn  a 


3,536  4..300 

7.076  7,286 

3,528  3,266 

3,626  3.630 


4,054  ‘Evening  World 
5,188  ‘Sun  . 


Percentage 

of 

Total  Space 

1925 

1924 

Gain 

...  8.7 

7,162,104 

7,808,098 

1)2,355,910 

...  9.4 

7,794,822 

i6,206,288 

1,588,534 

...  16.4 

13,587,396 

i  3,293, 132 

294,264 

...  10.1 
...  2.3 

8,355,936 

ttl,915,106 

8,600,114 

...  3.9 

...  1.1 

3,261,376 

1942,732 

2,884,664 

376,712 

...  9.4 

7,751,838 

7,475,876 

tt612,782 

275,962 

...  3.0 

2,507,736 

2,2091886 

297,850 

...  5.3 

4,357,518 

3.951,176 

406,342 

...  8.5 

7,012,532 

“6,815,856 

196,676 

...  4.3 

3,562,044 

t4,824,988 

...  10.4 

8,577,076 

8.804,036 

...  3.0 

2,518,888 

2,389,888 

129,000 

...  4.2 

3,436,764 

3,811,696 

82,743,868 

82,044,390 

699,478 

‘No  Sunday  edition. 


'Sun  and  Globe  changed  to  Sun  March  10,  1924. 


tHerald  and  Tribune  combined  March  19, 


tTelegr.im  and  Mail  combined  Jan.  28,  1924; 


fished  28  years  ago.  His  purchase  in-  J.  H.  Skewes,  Meridian  Star,  was  Sunday  issue  discontinued  March  I6,  1924. 


eludes  the  entire  stock-holdings  of  H.  E.  elected  secretary  of  the  Mississippi  As-  Ev^'p^f  Tef,^ram 

Fries  and  associates,  who  had  conducted  sociation  and  S.  V.  Stiles,  correspondent 

the  paper  for  many  years.  Mr.  Fries,  a  in  charge  of  the  A.  P.  service  in  the  NEW  YOF 

prominent  local  business  man  and  head  two  states,  was  elected  secretary  of  the 

of  the  Southbound  Railway,  is  retiring  Louisiana  group. 

in  order  to  lessen  his  business  cares.  Fifteen  newspapers  were  represented  . 

The  building  and  real  estate  were  also  and  the  meeting  was  attended  by  U.  L.  Herald  Tribune!!. 


Name  changed  to  Telegram  May  18,  1925. 
F^vening  Telegram  11  Sundays,  1924. 


Iljanuary  1  to  March  18,  1924,  inclusive, 
ttjanuary  1  to  January  27,  1924,  inclusive. 
ttMirror  (Tabloid)  first  isue  June  24,  1924. 

II Evening  Graphic  first  issue  September  IS, 
1924,  Sunday  edition  inaugurated  May  3,  1925. 
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1925  1924  1923  1922  1921  1920  1919 

7,162,104  7.808.098  6,153,872  5,668,330  5,236,928  5,890.442  5,009,058 

.  1)2,355,910  5,927,014  5,982,182  6,287,834  6,055,516  4,181,960 

7,794,822  6,206,288  4,996,138  4.737,786  4,841,259  5,248.730  3,567,220 


taken  over  by  Mr.  Moon.  No  financial  McCall,  southern  division  superintendent  Times  .  13,587,396  13,293,132  12,582,026  12,079.894  lo!93o!804  12I37L879  8!797!937 


consideration  was  mat^  publicjby  either  of  the  Association  and  by  H.  C.  Plum-  Wo'k'i —  ?’o?l’inK  9,255,570  8,243,470  7,345,998  9,825,603  8,616,028 

of  the  parties  or  by  Palmer,  DeWitt  &  mer  and  T.  M.  Davenport,  A.  P.  corre-  NexJ^^'^(Tab.).\'!!!  ^261,376  2,884!664  2,123,898  1,643,066  I,i26,’ii2  tV.V!!.'  t.’.'.".!! 

Palmer,  New  York  newspaper  brokers,  spondent  at  Jackson  and  Baton  Rouge,  Evening  Ciraphic,.  942.732  .  . 

who  conducted  the  negotiations.  respectively,  as  well  as  by  the  staff  of  Kvening  Journal..  7,751,838  7*J75,876  ^‘794. 7R6  5,970,^8  5,383,034  4,961,082 

Mr.  Moon  was  the  active  business  head  the  New  Orleans  bureau  and  P.  D.  ‘  ’  o 


of  the  Trenton  Times  and  Sunday  Times-  Petty,  traffic  department  representative.  F!vcning  World!..  4!357!518  3,95l!l76  4!'u!l40  4!597!8SO  4!65o!308  4!998,’336 


Advertisier  during  the  24  years  he  owned 
the  paper  before  his  retirement  last  fall. 
Since  the  sale  of  his  Trenton  interests  he 
has  spent  several  months  abroad  resting. 

William  K.  Hoyt,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Trenton  Times  under  Mr. 
Moon’s  ownership,  will  be  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Journal.  He  leaves  the  Mc- 


MIAMI  NEWS  IN  504  PAGES 


Globe  .  3.82.5.302  3,693,968  3,555,150  4,352,493  4,009,742 

Sun  .  7,012.532  6,815.856  5.29(1.192  4  901.150  4,221,880  4,594,728  3,856,897 

Telegram  .  3,562,044  4,824,988  3.4,38,31?  3,516.492  3.430.878  4,237,372  4,624,923 

Brooklvn  Eagle...  8,577,076  8,804,036  8.289,030  7,789,578  6,829.310  6,998,010  5,506,800 

Brocklyn  Times...  2,518,888  2,389,888  1,934,?96  1,762.750  1.621.564  t .  t . 


Record  New  Home  Edition  Carried 
813,036  Lines  of  Advertising 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News  issued 


Standard  Union...  3,436,764  3,811,696  3,944.698  3,873,502  3.447.546  4,417,654  2.870,030 

Total  .  82,743,868  82,044,390  84,359,080  79,563,958  75,274.748  80,067,523  63,730,490 


Keepsort  (Pa.)  Journal,  of  which  he  July  25  a  504-page  Sunday  edition  in 
has  been  advertising  nwnager  since  its  observance  of  the  formal  opening  of  its 
recent  establishment.  Santford  Martin  $1,500,000  home  and  the  twenty- 

will  be  retained  as  editor.  No  other  ninth  anniversary  of  the  city.  The  edi- 
changes  have  been  announced,  although  ^j^n  includes  15  color  sections  of  24 
expansion  is  the  aim  of  the  new  man-  pages  each,  besides  the  regular  comics 
^Kcment.  ,  ,  ,  „  • .  and  magazine  in  color. 

The_  creed  of_  the  paper,  said  Mr.  Approximately  a  thousand  illustrations, 
Moon  m  announcing  his  policy,  will  be  vvhich,  with  the  news  matter,  would  be 
absolute  independence— representing  no  the  equivalent  of  35  bound  volumes  of 
party,  no  clique,  or  influence,  without  po-  ordinary  book  size,  are  supported  by  a 
htical  aspirations  on  the  part  of  its  owner  volume  of  advertising  placed  by  more 
or  workers — and  shall  be  only  an  organ  than  1,500  business  concerns  and  indi- 
for  the  common  good  and  upbuilding  of  viduals  for  a ’total  of  813,036  agate  lines. 
Winston-Salem  and  its  territory,  and  jhis  is  believed  to  be  a  record  volume 
which  shall  present  the  news  fairly,  gf  advertising  as  well  as  advertising  for  a 
honestly,  and  fearlessly.  single  issue  of  a  newspaper  as  well  as 

The  Journal  thus  becomes^  one  of  a  an  unsurpassed  number  of  total  pages. 


t Figures  not  recorded. 

ttjanuary  1  to  January  28.  1924.  inclusive. 


ry  1  to  January  28.  1924.  inclusive.  UTanuary  1  to  March  19,  1924,  inclusive. 

NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPER  UNEAGE,  JUNE,  1925-1924 
5  Sundays,  1924;  4  Sundays,  1925 


rapidly  growing  number  of  independent 
newspapers  in  the  South.  Heretofore, 
it  has  been  listed  as  Democratic,  though 
in  recent  years  its  policy  has  been  In¬ 
dependent-Democratic. 


Time  Moving  To  Cleveland 

Time,  weekly  periodical  published  in 


Paves 

1925  1924  ' 

1 

Percentage 

of 

Total  Space 

1925 

1924 

Gain 

1,176 

1,536 

American  . 

_  8.2 

1,074,084 

1,431.840 

1,270 

1,262 

Herald  Tribune.. 

_  9.3 

1,216,848 

1,107,478 

109,370 

1,662 

1,722 

Times  . 

_  15.8 

2,066.062 

2,250,188 

1,208 

1,342 

World  . 

_  10.4 

1,355,502 

1,568.208 
)) . 

804 

‘Mirror  (Tabloid) . 

_  2.3 

299,288 

1,120 

1,044 

News  (Tabloid). 

....  3.8 

487.706 

490,782 

1,116 

Evening  Graphic. 

_  1.4 

182.198 

t . 

1,184 

1,072 

‘Evening  Journal. 

_  8.6 

1,122,438 

1,168,160 

382056 

840 

746 

‘Evening  Post. _ 

....  3.0 

390,890 

8,834 

694 

678 

‘Evening  World.. 

....  5.3 

690,554 

612,526 

78,028 

900 

820 

‘Sun  . 

....  8.5 

1,111,870 

1,031,870 

80,000 

546 

654 

‘Tele^am  . 

BrooKlyn  Eagle.. 

....  4.0 

522,928 

716.C44 

1,216 

1,302 

....  11.5 

1,497,294 

1,609,698 

634 

364 

Brooklyn  Times. . 

....  3.6 

476.174 

442,970 

33,204 

572 

608 

Standard  Union. 

....  4.3 

555,078 

606,616 

14,942 

13,3.50 

Totals  . . 

13,048,914 

13,418,436 

Net  Los 

‘No  Sund^  edition. 

IIMirror  (Tabloid),  first  issue  June  24,  1924. 

tF^ening  Grarhic  first  issue  September  15,  1924;  Sunday  edition  inaugurated  May  3,  1925. 


Representation  in  the  national  adver-  New  York,  is  removing  to  Oeveland  at 
tising  field  has  been  transferred  to  the  once,  according  to  Britton  Hadden,  edi- 
Kelly-Smith  Company,  New  York  and  tor,  who  was  in  Cleveland  last  week 
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Chicago. 


F.  P.  DAILY  JOINS  AUTO  NEWS 


Ha*  Had  Newspaper  and  Motor  Sales  from  its  Cleveland  location  is  expected 
Training  to  be  that  of  the  second  week  in  August. 


ington  newspaper  man,  has  been  appointed 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Auto¬ 
motive  Daily  News,  a  national  daily 
newspaper,  which  will  make  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  New  York  next  month.  Mr. 


the  reason  for  removing  there. 


J.  L.  Brady  In  Pocatello 

J.  L.  Brady;  former  editor  of  the  Sal- 


Daily  was  formerly  advertising  manager  ina  (Kan.)  Daily  Union,  and  of  the 
of  the  Pullman  Motor  Car  Company  and  Lawrence  (Kan.)  Journal,  has  sold  his 
Martin  Truck  and  Body  Company,  of  interest  in  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman, 
York,  Pa.;  Mercer  Automobile  Company,  to  join  his  nephew  in  publishing  the 
Trenton,  N.  J.;  Rush  Motor  Truck  Com-  Pocatello  (Idaho)  Journal. 


1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

1921 

1920 

1919 

.\merican  . 

1,074.084 

1,431,840 

1.108,588 

927,656 

898,572 

925.676 

1.035,414 

Her.-1d  . 

915.340 

923,006 

1,024.050 

1,041,760 

766,950 

Herald  Tribune... 

1,216.848 

1,107,478 

780,720 

713.262 

783.232 

821,924 

755,138 

Times  . 

2,066,062 

2,250,188 

1.997,960 

1,919.208 

1,757,786 

1,938,218 

1,733.450 

World  . 

1.3!;5.502 

299,288 

1,568,208 

1,579,332 

1,483,048 

1,263,902 

1,589,126 

1,817.308 

News  (Tab.) . 

487;706 

182,198 

490,782 

361,338 

268,212 

222,458 

144,770 

t . 

‘Eve.  Journal . 

1,122;438 

1,168,160 

1,114.000 

950,358 

917,644 

856,024 

785,204 

Eve.  Mail  . 

tt . 

539,964 

462,180 

5.36,622 

600.660 

414,460 

‘Eve.  Post . 

390.890 

382,056 

376.262 

311.632 

508.180 

487.736 

400.154 

‘Eve.  World _ 

690,554 

612,526 

737,608 

737.546 

722,580 

848.192 

67.3,134 

Globe  . 

t . 

611,364 

642,100 

747.581 

713.638 

‘Sun  _ '. . 

1,111.870 

1,031,870 

938,076 

849,518 

685.674 

785.414 

700,220 

‘Telegram  . 

522,928 

716,044 

625,798 

615.708 

598.412 

746.470 

854,370 

Brooklyn  Eacle.. 

1,497,294 

1,609.698 

1,501,916 

1.458.688 

1,294.728 

1,224,636 

1,126,898 

Brooklvn  Times. 

476.174 

442,970 

3. 98,280 

288,748 

307.868 

309,066 

t...... 

Stand.  Union  . . . 

555,078 

606.616 

629,060 

623.256 

565.408 

717.222 

646,256 

Totals  . 

13,048,914 

13,418,436 

13,564,242 

13,143,390 

12,729,216 

13,784,475 

12,422.594 

tFigurfs  not  recorded. 

t.Sun  and  Globe  combined  June  4,  1923;  name  changed  to  Sun  March  10,  1924. 
ttTelegram  and  Mail  combined  January  28,  1924;  name  changed  to  Telegram  May  18.  1925. 
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NEWSPAPER  LINEAGE,  30  CHIEF  U.  S.  CITIES,  JAN.  1-JUNE  30,  1924 


'T'OTAL  newspaper  advertising  carried  in  30  of  the 
largest  United  States  cities  from  January  1  to 
June  30,  1925,  is  stated  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  Statistical  Department  as  708,784,014  agate  lines, 
a  gain  of  2,434,536  lines,  or  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent 
over  the  lineage  for  the  same  period  in  1924.  Totals 
in  14  of  the  30  cities  listed  are  gains  over  1924, 
and  69  newspapers  of  the  135  tabulated  ran  ahead  of 
last  year’s  figures.  Fifty-nine  indicated  losses  and  for 
7  no  comparison  was  available.  Statistics  for  the 
individual  newspapers  and  cities  follow : 


Summary  of  Advertising  by  Cities 


30  cities  listed 

14  show  gain 

16  show 

loss 

135  papers  listed 

69  show  gain 

59  show 

loss 

7  no  comparison 

1925 

1924 

tNew  York . 

82,743,868 

82,044,390 

699,478 

Gain 

Chicago  . 

43.221,828 

42,753,108 

468,720 

(Jain 

tPhiladelphia  . . . . 

43,503,059 

44,831,718 

1,328,659 

Loss 

Detroit  . 

30,783,676 

28,749,238 

2,034.438 

(Jain 

(^eveland  . 

22,736,172 

23,619,750 

883,578 

Lo.'s 

St.  Louis  . 

24,326,560 

24,255,100 

71,460 

Gain 

t  Boston  . 

35,143,574 

34,423,898 

719,676 

Gain 

Baltimore  . 

25,056,9.88 

25,998,597 

941,609 

Loss 

Los  Angeles . 

41,982,004 

47,908,032 

5,926,028 

Loss 

(Buffalo  . 

21,083,680 

20,804,207 

279,473 

Gain 

tSan  Francisco... 

27,744,942 

27,868,009 

123,067 

Loss 

(Milwaukee  . 

17,119,634 

17,799,726 

680,092 

Loss 

Washington  . 

25,176,900 

25.215,254 

38,354 

Loss 

Cincinnati . 

20.265.600 

20,246,000 

19,600 

Gain 

(New  Orleans.... 

20,961,631 

17,175,074 

3,786,557 

Gain 

Minneapolis  . 

16,907,900 

16,540.340 

367,560 

Gain 

Seattle  . 

16,125,194 

16,144,128 

18,934 

Loss 

Indianapolis  . . . . 

18,593,151 

17,784,062 

809,089 

(Jain 

Denver  . 

13,431,292 

12,387.564 

1,043,728 

Gain 

Providence . 

16,346,666 

16,467,035 

120,369 

Loss 

Columbus  . 

19,003,557 

19,666,011 

662,454 

Loss 

Loni^vnie . 

18,477,306 

17,523.205 

954,101 

Gain 

St.  Paul  . 

13,559,952 

13,687,856 

127,904 

Loss 

(Oakland  . 

14,347,046 

12.806,164 

1,540.882 

Gain 

Omaha  . 

11,127,312 

12.084,058 

956,746 

loss 

Birmingham  . . . , 

14.720,874 

13,840.526 

880.348 

Gain 

Richmond  . 

11,135,628 

11,359,908 

224,28G 

1  Loss 

Davton  . 

17,037.824 

17,229,380 

191.556 

loss 

Houston  . 

14,800,660 

13.405,196 

1,395,464 

Gain 

Des  Moines  .... 

11,319,536 

11,731,944 

412,408 

Loss 

Totals  . 

708,784,014 

706,349,478 

2,434,536 

Gain 

(Note  references  under  individual  newspaper  lineage  of  these 
cities. 

NEW  YORK 

1925  1924 

American  . 

7,162,104 

7.808,098 

112,355.910 

(6,206.288 

645,994 

Loss 

Herald  Tribune. 

7,794,823 

1,538,5.14 

Gain 

Times  . 

13.587,396 

13,293,132 

294,264 

Gain 

World . 

8.355.936 

8.600,114 

244,178 

Loss 

•Mirror  (Tat.) . 

(11,915.106 

News  (Tab.) .... 

3.261,376 

2.884,664 

376,712 

Gain 

Evening  Graphic. 

1942,7.12 

•Evening  Tmima 

7.751,8.18 

7.475,876 

((612.782 

275,962 

Gain 

•Evening  Post  . 

2,507,736 

2,209.886 

297,850 

Gain 

•Evet.ing  World 

4,357.518 

.3.951.176 

406.342 

Gain 

•Sun  . 

7,012.532 

••6,815.856 

196,676 

Gain 

•Telegram  . 

3,562.044 

(4,824,988 

1,262,944 

Loss 

Brooklyn  Eagle. 

8,577.076 

8.804,036 

226.960 

Ixjss 

Brooklyn  Times. 

2,518,888 

2,389,888 

129,000 

Gain 

Standard  Union. 

3.436,764 

3,811,696 

374,932 

Loss 

Totals  . 

82,743,868 

82,044,390 

699,478 

Gain 

*Xo  Sunday  edition. 

'*Sun  and  Globe  changed  to  Sun  March  10,  1924. 
tTclegram  and  Mail  combined  Janiif.iy  28.  1924;  Sunday 
issue  discontinued  March  16.  1924.  Name  changed  to  Tele¬ 
gram  May  18,  1925.  Evening  Telegram  11  Sundays,  1924. 
tHerald  and  Tribune  combined  March  19,  1924. 
rjanuary  1  to  March  18,  1924,  inclusive, 
tfjanuary  1  to  January  27,  1924,  inclusive. 
ttMirror  (Tabloid)  6rst  issue  Tune  24,  1924. 
lEvening  Graphic  first  issue  Septemlier  15,  1924.  Sunday 
edition  inaugurated  May  3,  1925. 


CHICAGO 

1925  1924 


•Daily  News .  10.331,040  10,274,340  56,700  Gain 

Tribune  .  15,248,.=i74  14,628,084  620,493  Gain 

Herald  Examiner.  5,965,881  6,408,003  442,122  Loss 

•Post  .  2,855,481  2,791,164  64,317  Gain 

•.American  .  6.214,227  5,742,528  471.690  Gain 

•Journal  .  2,606,625  2,908,992  302,367  Loss 


Totals  .  43,221.828  42,753,108  468,720  Gain 

PHILADELPHIA 

1925  1924 

Inquirer  .  10,426,500  10,106,400  320,100  Gain 

Record  .  4,600,200  4,393,200  207,000  Gain 

Ledger  .  7,281.217  7,207,524  73.693  Gain 

•Evening  Ledger.  7,621,042  7,506,894  114,148  Gain 

North  American..  3,428,100  5,777,700  2,349,600  loss 

•Bulletin  .  10,146,000  9.840,000  306.000  Gain 


Totals  .  43,503,059  44,831,718  1,328.659  Loss 

North  .American  combing  with  Ledger  May  18,  1925. 

DETROIT 

'  1925  1924 

News  .  16,414,678  15,568,672  846,006  Gain 

Times  .  6,132,476  5,621,056  511,420  Gain 

Free  Press .  8,236,522  7,559,510  677,012  Gain 


Totals  .  30,783.676  28,749,238  2,034,438  (Jain 


'No  Sunday  edition. 


CLEVELAND 

1925  1924 


Plain  Dealer .  9,295,950  9,530,250  2.34,300  Loss 

News  Leader _  6,529,050  6,830,625  301,575  Loss 

•Press  .  6,911,172  7,258,875  347,703  Loss 


Totals  .  22,736,172  23,619,750  883,578  Loss 

ST.  LOUIS 

1925  1924 

Pi  St  Dispatch  ...  11,556,160  11,733,400  177,240  Loss 

Glr.be- Democrat  .  7,107,900  6,942,300  165,600  Gain 

Star .  3,744,900  3.535,500  209,400  Gain 

•Times  .  1,917,600  2.043,900  126,300  Loss 


Totals  .  24,326,560  24,255,100  71,460  Gain 

BOSTON 

1925  1924 

Herald  .  6,813,598  6,383.354  430,244  (Jain 

Globe  .  7,398,175  7,220,577  177,598  Gain 

Post  .  6,025,095  5,817,544  207,551  Gain 

Advertiser  .  2,359,011  2,469,803  110,792  Loss 

•Ametican  .  2.296.284  2,401,550  105,266  Loss 

•Traveler  .  5,229,976  4,588,802  64nTrr‘r,ain 

•Transcript  .  3,617,197  3,851,926  23*,TZttoa» 

•Telegram  .  1,404,238  1,690,342  286|1^4ms 


Totals  .  35,143,574  34,423,898  7197676  Gain 

BALTIMORE 

1925  1924 

Sun  .  8,700,558  8,372,911  327,647  Gain 

•Evening  Sun...  8,353,819  8,281,108  72,711  Gain 

.American  .  2,760,022  3,391,731  631,709  Loss 

•News  .  3,970.769  5,072,094  1,101,325  Loss 

•Post  .  1.271,820  880,753  391,067  Gain 


Totals  .  25,056,988  25,998,597  941,609  Loss 

LOS  ANGELES 

1925  1924 

Times  .  13,156.654  14,904,470  1,747,816  Loss 

Examiner  .  11,430,168  12,225,658  795,490  Ij»s 

•Express  .  4,91,5,204  6,215,454  1,300,250  Loss 

•Herald  .  8,175,804  9,273,838  1,098,034  lx>ss 

•Record  .  2.514.400  3.142,426  628,026  Loss 

News  .  1,789,774  2,146,186  356,412  Loss 


Totals  .  41.98:,004  47,908,032  5,926,028  Loss 

BUFFALO 

1925  1924 

Express  .  2,835,561  2,918,154  82,593  Loss 

Courier  .  3.838,850  3.512,235  326,615  Gain 

Post  .  435,716  690,612  254,896  IxMS 

Times  .  5,719,749  5,536,669  183,080  Gain 

Star  .  860,113  740,634  119,479  Crain 

News  .  7,393,691  7,405,903  12,212  Loss 


Totals  . .  21.083.680  20,804,207  279,473  Crain 


Totals  .  21.083.680  20,804,207  279,473  Crain 

Commercial  name  changed  to  Post  February,  1925.  En- 


{•Hirer  name  changed  to  Star  February,  1925. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

1925 

1924 

Chronicle  . 

5,554,164 

5,495,070 

59,094  Crain 

Kx.Tminer  . 

9,479,268 

9  163,.123 

.  315.945  (rain 

Bulletin  . 

3.341,646 

3.018,204 

323.442  Gain 

Call  . 

4,597,194 

4,472,720 

124,474  G«in 

News  . 

3,744,888 

3.405,4.10 

339,458  Gain 

1.509.298 

^Herald  . 

1.027,782 

803,964 

223,818  Gain 

Total-  . 

27.744,942 

27,869,009 

12J,067  T.OSS 

Journal  cliscontinticf*  June, 

1924. 

• 

MILWAUKEE 

1925 

1924 

Journal  . 

8,627.937 

9.082,859 

454,922  Loss 

Snndav  Telegram  & 

Morning  Sentinel 

3,612,043 

(4,133.106 

521.063  Loss 

•Leader  . 

1.380,014 

1,548.033 

168,019  frass 

•Wis.  News . 

3,499,640 

(3,0.15,728 

463,912  Gain 

Totals  .  17,119,634  17.799,726  680.092  Irass 

tincludes  724,938  lines  Sunday  5>entinel. 
tincludes  977,629  lines  Sunday  Telegram  (or  four  months. 
Sunday  Sentinel  and  .Sunday  Telegram  combined  June  I, 
1924. 

Evening  Sentinel  absorbed  by  Wisconsin  News,  June  1.  1924. 


MINNEAPOUS 

1925  1924 

Tribune  .  7,302,582  7,142.663  159,919  Gain 

Journal  .  6,989,196  7,271,320  282,124  Loss 

•Star  .  2,616,122  2,126,357  489,765  Gain 

Touls  .  16,907,900  16,540.340  367,560  (Jain 

SEATTLE 

1925  1924 

Times  .  7,543,522  7,065,926  477,596  Gain 

Post-Intellig .  4,326,252  4,814,292  488.040  Loss 

•Star  .  3.555,692  3,454,738  100,954  Gain 

•Union  Record...  699,728  809,172  109,444  Loss 

Totals  .  16.125.194  16,144,128  18,934  Loss 

INDIAN  APOUS 

1925  1924 

•News  .  8,836,676  9,218,474  381,798  Loss 

Star  .  6,837,935  6,601,635  236,300  Gain 

•Times  .  2,918,540  1,963,953  954,587  Gain 

Totals  .  18,593.151  17,784,062  809.089  (Jain 

DENVER 

1925  1924 

News  .  3,472.280  3.264,604  207,676  (Jain 

Post  .  7,211,932  6,757,632  454,300  Gain 

•Times  .  2,747,080  2,365,328  381,752  (Jain 

Tot.als  .  13,431,292  12,387,564  1,043,728  Gain 

PROVIDENCE 

1925  1924 

lournal  .  4.9h7.160  5,076,051  108,891  Loss 

•llulletin  .  *>.724,727  6.666.547  58.180  Gain 

Tribune  .  2,243,567  2,438,949  195,382  Loss 

•News  .  2.411,212  2.285,488  125.724  (Jain 


Tot.iis  .  16.346,666  16,467.035  120,369  Loss 

COLUMBUS 

1925  1924 

Dispatch  .  10,478,036  10,776,342  298,306  Loss 

Journal  .  3,659,826  3,711,753  51,927  Loss 

Citizen  .  4.865.695  5,177,916  312,221  Loss 


Tot.ils  .  19.003,557  19,666,011  662,454  l  oss 

LOUISVILLE 

1925  1924 

Courier-Journal..  6,626,687  5,724.961  901,726  Cbiit 

Herald  .  3.865,248  3.892,768  27,520  Loss 

•Times  .  5,534,315  5,205.394  328,921  Gain 

•Post  .  2,451,056  2,700,082  249,026  Loss 

Tot.lls  .  18.477,306  17,523,205  954.101  Gain 

ST.  PAUL 

1925  1924 

•Dispatch  .  4,597.278  4,696.342  99,064  Loss 

Ifioneer  Press....  4,825,968  4,916,632  90,664  I.oss 

News  .  4,136,706  4,074,882  61.824  Gain 

Totals  .  13,559,952  13,687.856  127,904  I-oss 

OAKLAND 

1925  1924 

Tribune  .  9,543,310  8.784,888  758.422  Gain 

•Post-Inquirer  ..  4,269,132  4,021,276  247,856  Gain 

Kerord  .  534,604  .  . 

Totals  .  14,347,646  12.806,164  1,540,882  Gain 

Reconl  first  issue  September,  1924. 

OMAHA 

1925  1924 

World  ner.ald  ...  5,6S0.129  5,926.578  246.449  l.oss 

Bee  .  2,762.998  3,048,185  285.187  Loss 

News  .  2,684,185  3,109.295  425,110  Loss 

Totals  .  11,127,312  12,084,058  956,746  Loss 

BIRMINGHAM 

1925  1924 

Age-Herald  .  4.224,304  4,260,410  36,106  Loss 

News  .  8.297.660  8,005.340  292,320  Gain 

•Post  .  2,198,910  1,574,776  624,134  Gain 

Totals  .  14.720,874  13,840,526  880,348  Gain 

RICHMOND 


WASHINGTON 


1925  1924 


Star  .  12,671.279  12.630.291  40,988  Crain 

Post  .  4,979,234  5.164,079  184,845  Loss 

•Evening  Times..  4,092,119  3,731,383  360,736  Crain 

Herald  .  2,621,246  3,056,547  435.301  Loss 

•Evening  News..  813,022  632,954  180,068  Gain 


Totals  .  25,176,900  25,215,254  38.354  Loss 

CINCINNATI 

•  1925  1924 

•Post  .  4,313,700  4,424,000  110,700  Loss 

•Times  Star .  7,087,500  7,137..300  49,800  Loss 

Enquirer  .  7,001,100  6,592,200  408,900  Gain 

Tribune  .  1,863,300  2,092,500  229,200  l-oss 


Totals  .  20,265,600  20,246.000  19,600  (Jain 

NEW  ORLEANS 

1925  1924 

Times-Picayune  . .  8,497,023  8.003,645  493,378  (rain 

Item  .  5.336,466  4.987,654  348,812  Gain 

States  .  4,432.073  4,183,775  248.298  (Jain 

Tribune  .  -..^,696,069  .  . 


Totals  .  20.961,631  17,175,074  3,786,557  Gain 

Tribune  first  issue  Decfml>er  16.  1924. 


1925 

1924 

•News-Leader  ... 
Tinies-Dispatch  .. 

6,082,118 

5,053,510 

6,105.904 

5,254,004 

23,786  Loss 
200,494  Irass 

Totals  . 

.  11,1.15,628 

11,359,908 

224,280  Loss 

DAYTON 

1925 

1924 

News  . 

•Herald  . 

Jonmal  . 

8.292,858 

4.851,252 

.1.89.1.714 

8,230.586 

5,140.576 

3,858,218 

62,272  Gain 
289,324  Loss 
35,496  (Jain 

Totals  . 

,  17,037,824 

17,229,380 

191,556  Loss 

HOUSTON 

1925 

1924 

Ch'onicle  . 

Post-Dirpatch  ... 
•  Press  . 

.  7.015,922 

4.808,706 
2.976,022 

6.669,222 

4,101,244 

2,634,730 

346,710  Gain 
707,462  Gain 
.141,292  (Jain 

Totalf  . 

.  14,800.660 

13,405.196 

1,395,464  Gain 

DES  MOINES 

1925 

1924 

Register  . 

'Tribune  News.. 
Capital  . 

3,566,477 
4,176,431 
.  3,576.628 

1.594,010 

4,421.242 

3.716.692 

27,533  Loss 
244,811  Loss 
140,064  Loss 

T<4als  . 

.  11.319,5;6 

11,731,944 

412,408  Loss 

10 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  1  ,  1925 


RADIATOR  FIRM  TRIES 
FREE  NEWSPAPER  RIDE 


HOW  $50,000,000  CORPORATION  BUNKS  DAILY  PRESS 


Corporation  With  $50,000,000  Capital, 
Spends  $613,000  in  Magazines, 
While  Dailies  Get  Mat  of 
“News  Feature” 


HOMEBUILDERS’  NEWS  FEATURE,  RELEASED  SATURDAY  JULY  25,  1925 
FROM  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  FORUM,  383  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


lieliold  the  American  Radiator  Com¬ 
pany’s  scheme  of  advertising  its  products 
to  the  readers  of  daily  newspapers! 

Nothing  more  insulting  to  the  news¬ 
paper  press  of  this  country  is  issuing 
from  the  offices  of  press  agents  than  the 
material  which  this  $50,000,000  corpora¬ 
tion  is  broadcasting  in  mat  and  proof 
form,  a  specimen  being  published  in  three- 
column  space  on  this  page. 

This  alleged  “news”  article  is,  of 
course,  pure  and  simple  advertising. 
Three  times  in  the  diagrams  and  sketches 
in  a  two-column  space  the  products  of  the 
American  Radiator  Company  are  illus¬ 
trated,  exactly  as  if  in  display  advertis¬ 
ing.  In  the  cleverly  devised  “story”  the 
name  of  the  company  appears  once  and 
the  brand  name  “Ideal”  is  inserted  three 
times. 

The  American  Radiator  Company  asks 
newspapers  to  publish  as  news  this  de¬ 
vice  intended  to  sell  Ideal  heating  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  American  Radiator  Company  is 
not,  at  present,  a  large  newspaper  adver¬ 
tiser.  Last  year  it  expended  only  about 
S20,0(K)  in  newspaper  advertising  space. 

lint  the  .American  Radiator  Company 
is  a  very  large  user  of  magazine  space. 
Last  year  it  purchased  $613,000  of  maga¬ 
zine  advertising,  with  many  spreads  in 
bright  colors.  In  the  year  1923  this  com¬ 
pany  used  $390,000  of  magazine  space. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  the  press 
agent  graft  hand-out  to  the  daily  press 
f  such  stuff  is  never,  never  handed  to  the 
magazines)  did  nf)t  come  directly  from 
the  American  Radiator  Company,  but 
was  sent  out  by  the  “Homebuilders’  News 
Feature”  of  the  Architectural  Forum, 
383  Madison  avenue.  New  York. 

Editor  &  Publish kr  investigated  this 
curious  circumstance,  which  covers  the 
grafting  operations  of  the  fifty-million- 
dollar-heating  combine,  and  discovered 
that  the  Architectural  Forum,  a  monthly 
trade  magazine,  published  hy  Rogers  & 
Manson  Company,  has  established  a  press 
agent  or  “service”  department  which 
makes  a  regular  business  of  grafting 
newspaper  space  for  corporations  that 
cater  to  the  buying  public  with  building 
supplies. 

The  Architectural  Forum  service  de¬ 
partment  is  called  the  “Homebuilders’ 
News  h'eature.” 

Rogers  &  Manson  Company  charge  for 
this  .service,  which  seeks  to  exploit  the 
newspaper  press,  and  is  intended  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  paid  advertising.  Naturally, 
the  American  Radiator  Company  spends 
only  $20,000  for  newspaper  space,  as 
against  $613,000  for  magazine  space,  in 
the  belief  that  the  newspapers  can  be 
swindled  by  press  agent  material. 

A  cute  touch  of  compounded  greed  will 
be  found  in  the  hand-hut  on  this  page. 
In  the  ninth  paragraph  the  press  agent 
not  only  gets  in  the  name  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Radiator  Company  ami  the  brand 
name  “Ideal.”  but,  lo  and  be'hold!  he  puts 
in  a  grand  .stroke  for  mamma,  as  follow  s : 
“The  Architectural  Forum,  the  leading 
professional  journal  of  architecture.” 

The  Architectural  Forum,  Editor  & 
Publisher  is  advised,  does  “service 
work”  for  many  corporations  in  the 
trade,  such  as  Barrett  Roofing  Company, 
.American  Face  Brick,  and  Grinncll  Sprin¬ 
kler  Company. 

C.  M.  Parker  is  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Radiator  Company.  His  address  is 
40  West  40th  street.  New  York. 
Whether  Mr.  Parker  is  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  his  great  company  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  heat  its  way  along  the  newspaper 
line,  while  paying  full  fare  on  the  maga¬ 
zine  route,  is  not  known,  but  newspaper 
publishers  who  may  care  to  take  the  sub¬ 
ject  up  with  him  will  doubtless  receive 
courteous  consideration. 

The  American  Radiator  Company  built 
up  its  business  very  largelv  through  the 
medium  of  newspaper  advertising,  hut  now 
appa'-cntly  depends  upon  press  agentry. 


RECLAIMING  $300,000,000.00  IN  WASTED  CELLAR  SPACE 

Architects  to  Provide  Suggestions  for  Converting  Waste 
Cellar  Space  into  Livable  Rooms. 


IDEAL  CELLAR  FORA  NINE  ROOM  HOUSE 


Over  $2,000,000,000.00  is  at  present 
invested  in  the  cellars  of  existing 
American  homes  and  at  the  present 
rate  of  dwelling  construction  $300- 
000,000.00  is  being  invested  annually 
in  cellar  construction  by  the  home 
builders  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  development  of  modern 
scientific  methods  of  heating  Amer¬ 
ican  homes,  there  now  becomes  ap- 
pa  ent  a  new  and  far-reaching  move¬ 
ment  in  residential  planning  which 
promises  material  aid  in  offsetting 
the  high  cost  of  building.  Architec¬ 
ture  is  to  be  brought  below  the  first 
I'oor  level  of  the  home  and  the  cellar 
is  to  become  a  useful  and  attractive 
part  of  the  average  dwelling.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  home-build¬ 
er's  money  which  now  goes  below 
the  first  floor  and  never  comes  back, 
is  to  be  reclaimed. 

’  Ilnhitunl  tvnste  of  cellar  apace 

The  first  cellars  in  American  homes 
were  provided  in  districts  where  rig¬ 
orous  winter  weather  demanded  in¬ 
sulation  of  the  first  floor  against  the 
penetration  of  cold  air.  The  must 
feasible  method  was  realized  to  be 
the  provision  of  at  least  a  shallow 
air  space  beneath  this  floor  and,  as 
excavation  was  also  necessary  for 
foundations,  it  soon  became  custom¬ 
ary  to  provide  full  cellars  which  were 
also  found  useful  for  storage  and 
partial  refrigeration  purposes. 

The  advent  of  central  heating 
plants,  including  hot  air,  steam  and 
hot  water  systems,  all  coal-burning 
types,  was  the  next  step  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  cellar  as  a  fixed  habit 
in  home-planning.  Here  the  heating 
plant  was  located,  with  its  dusty  com¬ 
plement  of  coal  storage  and  ashes, 
and  to  the  cellar  were  relegated  the 
cruder  and  more  unsightly  house¬ 
keeping  operations.  The  cellar  be¬ 
came  a  necessary  part  of  every  house 
plan  in  the  colder  climates — but  little 
thought  was  given  to  its  planning 
and  its  possibilities. 

Thus  in  the  existing  homes  of 
America  over  two  billion  dollars  is 
invested  today  below  the  first  floor; 
and  at  the  present  rate  of  home- 
building  the  annual  addition  to  this 
investment  is  over  three  hundred 
million  dollars — for  cellars  alone! 

EliminattnK  cellar  waste  In 
home-bu  tiding 

During  recent  years  the  high  cost 
of  building  materials  and  labor  has 
focussed  the  attention  of  home-build¬ 
ers  on  every  reasonable  suggestion 
which  would  tend  to  reduce  costs  and 
eliminate  waste  in  residential  invest¬ 
ments.  The  average  height  of  rooms 
has  been  reduced  to  the  necessary 
minimum;  plans  have  been  made 
more  efficient;  the  average  size  of 
dwellings  has  been  reduced;  and  in 
many  instances  rooms  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  for  double  utility  purposes. 

It  is  but  natural  that  all  this  prog¬ 
ress  in  planning  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  equal  improvements  in  the 
design  and  efficiency  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment  necessary  for  the  mod¬ 
ern  home.  In  no  field  has  this  ten¬ 
dency#  been  more  evident  than  in 
house  heating,  where  improvements 
have  been  m.ade  until  tod.ay  the  mod¬ 
ern  heat  machine  is  a  dustless  and  al¬ 
most  automatic  coal-burning  device 
and  in  many  instances  is  operated 
with  oil  or  gas  as  fuel. 

Thus  the  idea  or  connotation  of 
dirt,  as  related  to  the  cellar  has  be¬ 
come, a  condition  of  the  past  and  the 
possibilities  of  this  heretofore  wasted 
cellar  space  begin  to  dawn  upon 
the  American  home-building  public. 
With  the  dirt  has  also  gone  damp¬ 
ness  which  can  be  eliminated  bv 
the  use  of  practical  waterproofing 
methods.  Hy  ‘  taking  advantage  of 
grade  conditions  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  proper  levels,  light  and  air 
can  be  easily  introduced — and  behold, 
here  is  a  large  area  of  usable  spfice 
which  needs  only  careful  planning 
and  a  moderate  additional  expendi¬ 
ture  to  become  an  attractive  and  val¬ 
uable  part  of  any  residence  and  to 
make  the  cellar  investment  pay  divi¬ 
dends  in  added  realty  value  and  living 
comfort! 


Archltepts  to  co-operate 

The  interesting  announcement  has 
just  been  made  that  during  this  sum¬ 
mer  a  nation-wide  architectural  com¬ 
petition  will  be  conducted  for  the 
purposes  of  developing  an  extensive 
series  of  suggestions  covering  the 
varied  possible  uses  of  this  available 
cellar  space  in  American  homes.  This 
is  known  as  the  Ideal  Cellar  Com¬ 
petition.  and  is  to  be  conducted  for 
the  American  Radiator  Company  by 
The  Architectural  Forum,  the  leading 
professional  journal  of  architecture. 

The  accompanying  Illustration  is 
typical  of  the  hundreds  of  competi¬ 
tion  drawings  which  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  architects  in  the  course  of 
this  competition.  Here  the  architect 
has  suggested  the  introduction  of  a 
billiard  room  in  the  cellar  plan,  open¬ 
ing  this  room  out  upon  an  attractive 
stone-flagged  terrace.  Many  types 
of  rooms  will  be  suggested  in  the 
various  ideal  cellar  plans,  including 
game  rooms,  music  rooms,  dens,  play¬ 
rooms,  radio-rooms  and  other  types 
resulting  from  the  constructive 
imagination  brought  into  play.  Prac¬ 
tical  cellar  arrangements  and  the  in¬ 
terior  treatment  of  principal  rooms 
will  also  be  suggested. 

The  competition  is  Interestingly 
divided  into  two  stages,  including 
cellar  plans  for  houses  on  both  level 
and  sloping  grades.  After  a  jury  of 
eminent  architects  has  selected  the 
prize-winning  designs,  together  with 
many  of  the  better  and  more  prac- 
I  tical  cellar  plans,  all  this  infonua- 


tlon  ■will  be  made  available  to  the 
home-building  and  home-owning  pub¬ 
lic  in  order  to  facilitate  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  important  possibili¬ 
ties  of  redeeming  that  part  of  the 
home  -  building  investment  which 
heretofore  has  disappeared  into  the 
cellar. 

Serious  ronsideratlon  in  realty  flelil 

It  is  fully  anticipated  that  this  is 
the  beginning  of  a  new  trend  in  resi¬ 
dential  sales  and  rental  values  and 
that  in  due  time  definite  recognition 
of  the  ideal  cellar  plan  will  be  af¬ 
forded  by  realtors,  purchasers  and 
tenants,  as  an  important  factor  in 
establishing  the  value  of  a  modern 
home.  The  comparison  is  obvious  as 
bet'ween  two  identical  houses  of  the 
type  illustrated  here.  The  house 
with  the  added  feature  of  an  ideal 
cellar  will  naturally  appeal  more 
quickly  and  definitely  to  the  pro¬ 
spective  purchaser  or  tenant.  Th,' 
home-builder  will  quickly  realize  a 
more  efficient  investment  than  in  the 
old  type  of  cellar,  built  according  to 
the  old  habit  of  mind. 

As  every  attic  has  its  past,  so 
every  cellar  nas  its  future  and  it  will 
be  interesting  indeed  not  only  to  note 
the  constructive  suggestions  which 
may  be  expected  from  the  architec¬ 
tural  profession  In  the  course  of  thi.s 
Ideal  Cellar  Competition  but  to  watch 
its  possible  ultimate  effect  in  influ¬ 
encing  the  home-building  habits  of  a 
nation. 


The  ahove  tliree-rolumn  space  is  occupied  by  a  stereotirpe  of  a  mat,  both  type  and  picture,  sent  to  newspapers  as  “news' 

in  behalf  of  the  American  Radiator  Co. 
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The  Test  of  Pulling  Power 


761,537  Classified  Advertisements 
Published  First  Half  Year  of  IQ25 

There  is  no  single  factor  so  indicative  of  the  worth  of  a  medium  as  the  classified 
patronage  accorded  a  newspaper. 

Much  of  this  advertising  is  unsolicited.  The  ability  of  a  newspaper  to  get  and  hold 
classified  advertising  is  therefore  dependent  on  immediate  results.  And  results  from 
classified  advertising  are  in  turn  dependent  on  the  newspaper’s  effectiveness  in  reaching 
the  homes. 

During  the  first  half  year  of  1925,  The  Detroit  News  printed  761,557  separate  classi¬ 
fied  advertisements — the  greatest  number  ever  carried  in  any  Michigan  newspaper  for 
a  like  period.  The  Detroit  News  has  consistently  published  more  classified  advertise¬ 
ments  than  all  other  Detroit  papers,  combined. 

This  record,  viewed  alone,  is  significant.  Viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  leadership 
of  The  Detroit  News  in  every  other  selling  classification  of  advertising,  it  is  proof,  abso¬ 
lute,  of  the  singular  result  getting  capacity  of  this  newspaper. 

In  total  advertising  The  News,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1925,  leads  all  the  great 
metropolitan  newspapers  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  Washing¬ 
ton,  St.  Louis  and  Indianapolis. 

Two  factors  contribute  to  the  success  of  The  Detroit  News  as  an  advertising  leader: 

Its  instrinsic  merit  as  a  newspaper  and  its  thorough  coverage  of  the  field.  No  other  city 
of  Detroit’s  size  or  larger  is  so  thoroughly  covered  by  one  newspaper  as  Detroit  is  by 
The  News. 

The  Detroit  News 

Greatest  Circulation  Week  Day  or  Sunday  in  Michigan 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  1,  1925 


NO  REAL  POSTAL  DEFICIT  JENKINS  DECLARES 


Only  “A  State  of  Mind”  Editor  of  Farm  Journal  TeUs  Joint  Postal  Committee  at  Philadelphia  Hearing 
— Urges  Simplification  of  Law  and  Placing  All  Publishers  on  Same  Basis  as  to  Rates 


PHILADELPHIA,  July  30.— There  is 
no  real  postal  deficit.  These  deficits 
are  only  a  “state  of  mind.”  Congress 
should  be  told  this  fact  and  it,  in  turn, 
should  tell  it  to  the  American  public. 

Charles  F.  Jenkins,  editor  of  the  Farm 
Journal,  told  these  facts  to  the  Joint  Pos¬ 
tal  Commission  of  Congress  at  a  session 
Wednesday,  July  29,  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are: 
Senator  George  H.  Moses,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  chairman;  Representative  William 
W.  Griest,  Pennsylvania,  vice-chairman; 
Senator  Lawrence  C.  Phipps,  Colorado; 
Senator  Kenneth  McKellar,  Tennessee; 
Representative  C.  William  Ramseyer, 
Iowa,  and  Representative  Thomas  M. 
Bell,  Georgia. 

Mr.  Jenkins  made  the  point  that  the 
value  of  “favors  and  concessions”  al¬ 
lowed  on  postage-free  material  should 
first  be  deducted  as  legitimate  expenses 
before  a  profit  and  loss  balance  is  struck. 
Then,  he  argued,  “the  so-called  postal 
deficit  would  vanish  in  smoke.” 

“In  presenting  my  statement  I  will  en¬ 
deavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  let  bygones 
be  bygones  and  offer  some  constructive 
suggestions  as  to  what  I  think  should  be 
done  to  avoid  postal  deficits,  to  satisfy 
the  users  of  the  mail,  and,  for  a  time, 
give  a  permanency  to  rates  that  will  en¬ 
able  publishers  and  business  men  to  know 
where  they  stand,”  said  Mr.  Jenkins. 

“First,  when  the  Commission  makes  its 
report  it  should  explain  to  Congress  and 
to  the  public  that  there  is  no  real  postal 
deficit.  They  should  make  it  clear  that 
postal  deficits  are  only  a  state  of  mind. 
And  they  must  also  make  it  clear  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  must  be  divorced 
from  the  philanthropy  for  which  the  first 
Postmaster  General  was  noted  and  which 
seems  to  have  continued  ever  since.  The 
Commission  must  make  it  doubly  clear 
if  Congress  wishes  to  indulge  in  charity 
to  special  classes  using  the  mails,  it  must 
do  it  in  a  way  that  the  nation,  as  a  whole, 
can  pay  the  bill. 

“Congress  in  its  wisdom  has  decided 
that  printed  matter  for  the  blind  should 
go  free — well  and  good.  But  why  should 
publishers  and  business  men  who  use  the 
mails  bear  the  burden  for  this  worthy 
beneficence?  Why  should  it  not  be  a 
charge  on  every  taxpayer  in  the  land? 

“If  Congress  wants  to  extend  the  free 
use  of  the  mails  to  the  Shipping  Board 
to  the  tune  of  $53,000,  or  to  the  United 
States  Veterans’  Bureau  at  an  expense 
of  $469,000,  or  to  the  State  Agricultural 
Colleges  to  the  amount  of  $76,000,  and  to 
all  the  other  agencies  of  Government  at  a 
grand  total  of  $12,843,659,  no  one  will 
object,  but  every  reasonable  system  of 
bookkeeping  would  decree  that  this 
money  should  come  out  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  Government,  or  at  least 
should  be  an  offset  in  figuring  deficits. 

“The  general  funds  of  the  Treasury 
should  be  used  to  pay  the  postal  bills  of 
Congressmen  and  Senators,  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  even  of  the 
widows  of  our  Presidents  and  of  all  who 
have  the  franking  privilege. 

“If  the  people  of  the  country,  through 
their  representatives  in  Congress,  have 
directed  that  weekly  papers  should  cir¬ 
culate  free  or  at  reduced  rates  in  the 
county  of  their  origin,  well  and  good. 
This  may  be  a  wise  provision,  but  it  costs 
money  to  do  it,  and  who  pays  for  it? 
W'hy,  the  very  papers  which  are  in  com¬ 
petition  with  these  favored  weeklies — 
the  dailies,  the  semi-weeklies,  the  semi¬ 
monthlies,  the  monthlies,  and  the  quarter¬ 
lies,  which  not  only  have  to  pay  their 
own  way,  but  help,  as  I  say,  foot  the  bill 
of  their  more  fortunate  competitors.  Is 
there  any. sense  or  justice  in  this?  No! 
Let  Congress  give  this  dole  to  the  12,000 
and  more  country  weeklies,  but  let  Con¬ 
gress  pay  the  bill  and  not  the  other  classes 
of  postal  service.  But  country  weeklies 
need  all  the  assistance  they  can  get.  Dur¬ 


ing  the  last  eight  years  their  number  de¬ 
ceased  2,771,  and  the  year  1924  saw  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  publications, 
the  first  in  the  same  eight  years. 

“There  are  over  6,000  papers  enjoying 
s^ond-class  entry,  which  have  been 
singled  out  for  further  special  favors  by 
Congress.  Some  of  them  need  these 
favors,  and  some  do  not.  They  are  the 


parture  from  conservative  bookkeeping, 
another  notation  of  correct  accounting 
which  never  in  the  world  would  get  by 
income  tax  adjusters.  There  appear  in 
the  expense  account  of  the  postal  estab¬ 
lishment  items  of  expenditure  which  rep¬ 
resent  permanent  or  capital  investments. 
They  are  charging  to  their  expense  ac¬ 
count  millions  of  dollars  paid  out  for 


CHARLES  F.  JENKINS’  TEN  POSTAL  RATE  SUGGESTIONS 


'T'HESEcen  suggestions  were  presented  to  the  Joint  Postal  Committee  of 
Congress  by  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  publisher  of  the  Farm  Journal: 


“First,  make  it  clear  to  Congress  and  the  public  that  there  is  no  postal 
deficit,  or  that  the  deficit  is  a  figment  of  bookkeeping. 

“Second,  simplify  the  law  and  put  all  publishers  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  as  to  rates. 


“Third,  abolish  the  affixing  of  stamps  on  monthlies  and  quarterlies  in 
their  home  cities. 


“Fourth,  make  it  clear  to  Congress  that  advertising  is  an  important  and 
necessary  part  of  our  economic  fabric,  to  be  fostered  and  encouraged,  not 
frowned  upon  and  penalized. 

“Fifth,  reduce  the  rates  on  second  class  matter  to  those  which  were  in 
effect  in  1920. 

“Sixth,  if  the  zone  system  for  Second  Class  Mail  is  not  abolished,  then 
continue  the  four  zones  as  now  provided. 

“Seventh,  if  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  enlargement  of  the  Rural  Free 
Delivery  System  is  continued  to  be  charged  against  the  present  postal  reve¬ 
nues,  that  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  extended  faster  than  the  normal 
grou-th  of  Post  Office  revenues  unless  some  special  arrangement  be  made 
as  to  allocating  the  capital  investment  which  is  made  in  these  routes. 

“Eighth,  should  be  the  present  favors  continue  to  be  extended  to  certain 
classes  of  publication — scientific,  labor,  philanthropic  and  fraternal — I  would 
urge  that  farm  papers  be  accorded  tbe  same  rates,  and  that  they  be  put  in 
tbe  same  classification. 

“Ninth,  when  new  rates  are  established  that  they  be  fixed  for  a  definite 
period  and  not  tinkered  with  by  every  changing  Congress. 

“Tenth,  repeal  the  law  of  August  24,  1912,  or  if  it  is  to  continue,  make 
it  apply  to  all  papers  and  make  the  report  necessary  but  once  a  year. 

“May  I  ask,  gentlemen,  when  you  do  bring  in  your  bill,  that  it  will  be 
so  fair  to  everybody,  so  fair  to  the  Government  and  to  the  great  industry 
which  was  built  on  the  one-cent-a-pound  rate,  which  Congress  established 
in  1883  and  continued  35  years,  until  1918,  that  publishers  will  not  be  ham¬ 
strung,  but  may  go  forward  with  courage  for  the  future.” 


religious,  scientific,  educational,  labor, 
fraternal  and  philanthropic  press. 

“No  one  can  object  to  this  beneficence 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  if  Congress  is 
willing  to  pay  the  bill.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  other  classes  of  mail 
have  had  their  rates  increased  in  order  to 
make  up  the  deficit  partly  caused  by  this 
special  dispensation. 

“And  were  all  these  charities  and  phil¬ 
anthropies  which  Congress  has  decreed, 
which  have  honeycombed  the  second  class 
postal  rate  with  inequalities  and  inconsist¬ 
encies,  were  all  these  favors  and  gifts  to 
special  classes  added  up,  they  would  turn 
the  deficit  of  the  postal  year  of  June  30, 
1924,  which  amounted  to  about  fourteen 
and  a  half  million  dollars,  into  a  hand¬ 
some  surplus. 

“As  I  said  before,  the  postal  deficit  is 
a  state  of  mind  and  poor  bookkeeping. 
Since  the  event  of  the  income  tax,  book¬ 
keeping  methods  have  undergone  great 
changes,  and  changes  for  the  better.  In¬ 
dividuals  who  never  knew  where  they 
stood,  now  have  to  keep  careful  accounts, 
and  individuals  and  corporations  alike 
have  had  to  comply  with  well  considered 
rules  of  accounting.  It  is  now  a  recog¬ 
nized  fact  that  no  corporation,  in  making 
up  its  income  tax  returns,  may  count  the 
money  it  has  spent  in  charity  in  its  legiti¬ 
mate  expenses.  This  applies  with  equal 
force  to  all  public  utility  corporations. 
No  more  should  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  or  Congress  void  this  salutary  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  gifts  and  favors  and  conces¬ 
sions,  none  of  which  I  am  opposing, 
should  all  be  deducted  as  illegitimate  ex¬ 
penses  before  a  profit  and  loss  balance  is 
struck,  and  if  this  were  done,  the  so- 
called  postal  deficit  would  vanish  in 
smoke. 

“Let  me  point  out  another  grave  de¬ 


capital  expenditures.  Regardless  of  the 
number  of  years  these  investments  are  to 
be  utilized  by  the  postal  establishment  the 
entire  amount  is  charged  as  an  expense 
item  to  the  year  in  which  the  expense  is 
made.  This  system  is  obviously  wrong 
and  unfair  from  the  standpoint  of  con¬ 
structing  postage  rates. 

“It  is  a  fact  that  has  been  brought  out 
before  this  Commission  that  some  of  the 
large  and  widely  circulated  papers  more 
than  pay  their  way  at  the  present  rates. 
They  do  this  on  account  of  their  size  and 
weight  and  the  large  proportion  of  ad¬ 
vertising  they  carry.  The  great  bulk  of 
this  favored  mail,  now  enjoying  the  one 
and  one-half  cent  flat  rate,  is  light  in 
weight  per  copy.  There  have  been  cases 
where  there  have  been  60  pieces  to  the 
pound,  which,  under  present  rates,  would 
be  distributed  for  one  and  one-half  cent. 
I  know  a  small  fraternity  sheet  of  a 
nearby  college  whose  monthly  second 
class  postage  bill  is  nine  cents  to  dis¬ 
tribute  162  copies  to  its  members.  The 
cost  of  handling  and  delivering  these 
papers  per  pound  is,  on  the  average, 
much  in  excess  of  the  average  of  papers 
which  are  now  paying  full  rates.  In  this 
way,  and  so  long  as  there  is  no  charge 
for  delivery  per  piece,  this  class  of  mail 
will  continue  to  enjoy  the  consideration 
of  the  Government.  Furthermore,  the 
advertising  section  of  most  of  these 
papers  is  small  and  so  in  proportion  would 
be  their  postal  bill. 

“A  ‘tired  feeling*  came  over  many  pub¬ 
lishers  when  a  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  rose  in  his  seat,  when 
the  last  postal  bill  was  under  considera¬ 
tion,  and  citing  a  large  and  prosperous 
daily  paper  from  his  State,  obtained  for 
it,  and  its  class,  special  favors,  when  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  this  daily  has 


an  average  haul  of  over  1,400  miles  pe 
copy  and  is  probably  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  entries  in  the  Second  Class  Mai 

“Away  with  special  favors,  simplify  the 
rates  and  treat  all  the  publishers  in  the 
country  exactly  alike!” 

Maintaining  that  the  whole  postal 
structure  is  built  on  a  foundation  of  sen- 
ice  to  the  people  and  not  on  any  business 
principle,  William  G.  Hower,  of  the  Bryn 
Mawr  Home  News,  presented  testimony 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation,  of  which  he  is  State  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  The  association  represents  12,000 
small  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

“Any  increase  in  the  present  cost  of 
distribution  of  small  daily  and  we^ 
newspapers,”  said  Mr.  Hower,  “would 
prove  a  hardship  both  to  the  publisher 
and  to  the  subscriber.  It  would  mean 
in  a  number  of  instances  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  would  have  to  either  go  out  of 
business  entirely  or  make  it  necessary  for 
the  distant  subscriber  to  call  in  person 
for  his  paper.  Of  course,  the  latter  ar 
rangement  would  be  disadvantageous  to 
both  parties. 

“The  weekly  and  small  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  more  numerous  than  the 
larger  dailies,  although  the  total  copies 
handled  in  the  mail  may  not  outnumber 
those  from  the  larger  cities.  These  small 
dailies,  because  of  the  smaller  volume  of 
distribution  have  not  been  able  to  divert 
their  publications  from  the  mail  as  have 
the  larger  papers,  and  therefore  have  had 
to  pay  the  full  effect  of  the  increase  that 
began  July  1,  1918. 

“These  smaller  papers  represent  a 
large  proportion  of  the  mail  that  is  being 
received  by  people  in  the  small  towns 
and  one  the  rural  routes,  and  for  this 
reason,  by  the  method  of  allocation  of 
costs  used  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
they  have  been  saddled  with  an  undue 
proportion  of  such  charges,  and  this  has 
created  the  apparent  large  deficits  on  this 
part  of  second-class  matter. 

“While  it  may  be  true  that  these  papers 
represent  a  considerable  portion  of  all 
mail  matter  handled  in  the  third  and 
fourth  class  post  offices  and  on  the  rural 
and  star  routes,  we  are  satisfied  that  these 
routes  would  still  exist  and  cost  the  gov¬ 
ernment  practically  the  same  as  they  do 
today,  if  none  of  these  newspapers  were 
handled  in  those  offices  or  carried  on 
those  routes.  This  being  true,  it  proves 
that  it  is  illogical  to  allocate  to  second 
class  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  these  serv 
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“Newspapers,  in  our  opinion,  are  en 
titled  to  a  continuation  of  the  privileges 
they  now  enjoy  and  which  are  essential 
to  their  existence.  The  small  interior 
daily,  as  a  rule,  is  not  making  reasonable 
profits.  Men  in  the  advertising  business 
will  tell  you  this,  and  I  think  the  further 
imposition  of  postage  to  the  small  coun¬ 
try  weekly  will  simply  mean  that  many 
of  them  will  pass  out  of  existence.  We 
are  confident  the  committee  will  appred- 
ate  our  position  and  give  sympathetic 
understanding  to  our  problems.” 

William  Kurz,  of  the  A.  M.  Collins 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  this  city, 
argued  that  the  increased  rates  were 
causing  a  severe  hardship  on  firms  deal¬ 
ing  in  direct-by-mail  advertising,  and 
said  many  firms  were  adopting  house-to- 
house  distribution  methods,  resulting  in  a 
large  annual  loss  to  the  postal  depart¬ 
ment.  He  also  maintained  that  the  high 
rates  meant  a  culling  of  mailing  lists 
and  another  loss  of  postal  revenue. 

A  representative  of  the  Philadelphia 
Electric  Company  testified  that  the  in¬ 
creased  postal  rates  were  forcing  ^ 
company  to  seek  other  means  of  distrib¬ 
uting  its  direct  advertising  which  is  now 
sent  through  the  mails. 

W.  R.  Herb,  of  the  Sabold-Herb  Post 
Card  Company,  of  this  city,  argued  that 
the  increased  rate  on  post  cards  of  from 
one  to  two  cents  was  causing  a  large  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  sale  of  such  cards. 
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The  Successful  Newspaper 

It  is  the  Newspaper  That  WOMEN  READ  and  the  Women  of  Greater  New  York  Read  the  Evening  Journal 


The  Evening  Journal  has  more 
than  double  the  circulation  of  any 
other  evening  newspaper  published 
in  New  York  City  and  more  than 
half  of  its  readers  are  women.  The 
Evening  Journal  that  the  man  buys 
is  taken  home  and  read  by  all  the 
WOMEN  of  the  feunily. 

Women  are  the  housekeepers, 
buyers,  the  careful  students  of  prices 
and  values.  And  the  fact  that 
women  read  the  Evening  Journal  ex¬ 
plains  the  other  fact,  interesting  to 
readers  and  to  advertisers,  THAT 
THE  EVENING  JOURNAL 
LEADS  ALL  ITS  COMPETITORS 
IN  ADVERTISING,  AND  LEADS 
OVERWHELMINGLY  IN  AD¬ 
VERTISING  THAT  ESPE¬ 
CIALLY  AFFECTS  THE  HOME. 

*  *  * 

The  figures  here  published  are 
compiled  by  the  statistical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
and  show  the  advertising  record  of 
evening  newspapers  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1925. 

The  Evening  Journal  leads  all 

1  other  evening  newspapers  in  TOTAL 
ADVERTISING  SPACE  PUR¬ 
CHASED  BY  MERCHANTS  with 
7,751,838  lines.  It  is  natural  that  the 
bulk  of  advertising,  even  at  double 
the  price  per  line,  should  go  to  the 
Evening  Journal,  with  a  circulation 
more  than  100  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  its  nearest  competitor. 

*  *  * 

The  Evening  Journal  leads  in 

THEATRE  and  other  amusement 
advertising  with  155.244  lines. 
Women  influence  largely  the  choice 
of  the  family’s  amusements. 

*  :|e  :!« 

In  the  advertising  of  BOOTS 
AND  SHOES  the  Evening  Journal 
leads  overwhelmingly  with  129,576 
lines.  Mothers  that  read  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  buy  the  shoes  for  the 
children  and  other  members  of  the 

*  *  * 

IN  DRUG  STORE  AND  DRUG¬ 
GISTS’  PREPARATIONS  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  leads  with  124,200  lines. 
The  drug  stores  have  become  dis¬ 
tributors  of  all  sorts  of  merchandise. 
Women  are  their  principal  cus¬ 
tomers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  DRY  GOODS,  the  women’s 
niercantile  world,  the  Evening  Jour¬ 


nal  leads  all  competitors  by  nearly  a 
million  lines,  with  3,403,620  lines. 

In  FOODSTUFFS  also,  and  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  COURSE,  the  Evening  Journal  is 
overwhelmingly  in  the  lead  with  312,346 
lines.  Women  are  the  buyers  of  the  food 
for  the  families  of  the  world’s  greatest 
city. 

In  FURNITURE,  99  per  cent  of  it  is 
selected  by  women,  the  Evening  Journal 
in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  printed 
544,404  lines  of  advertising.  Nothing 
could  be  more  important  than  furniture 
advertising  in  judging  the  character  of  a 
newspaper’s  readers. 

Furniture  is  bought  by  the  women,  by 
the  HOME-MAKERS.  It  is  bought 
through  advertising  in  newspapers  that 
are  read  in  the  HOMES.  If  you  doubt 
that  the  Evening  Journal  is  taken  home, 
try  to  find  an  Evening  Journal  left  in  a 
street  car,  where  you  may  find  dozens  of 
other  newspapers  that  specialize  in  stock 
exchange  news  or  other  information  NOT 
interesting  to  women. 

The  Evening  Journal,  in  furniture 
advertising  in  the  first  six  months  of  1925, 
carried  more  than  SEVEN  TIMES  as 
many  lines  as  the  Mail  and  Telegram, 
more  than  three  times  as  many  lines  as 
the  Evening  Sun,  more  than  twice  as  many 
lines  as  the  Evening  World,  more  than 
seven  times  as  many  as  the  Evening  Post. 

In  JEWELRY,  interesting  to  women, 
the  advertising  in  the  Evening  Journal, 
29,162  lines,  was  more  than  double  that  of 
any  other  newspaper. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Evening  Journal  is  read  by  a  mil¬ 
lion  men.  As  a  matter  of  course  adver¬ 
tisements  of  MEN’S  WEAR  in  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  surpass  overwhelmingly 
such  advertising  in  any  of  the  Evening 
Journal’s  competitors. 

The  Evening  Journal,  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  printed  440,024  lines 
of  MEN’S  WEAR  advertising  against  the 
Evening  Post  50,338,  Evening  World 
199,146,  Evening  Sun  257,206,  the  Evening 
Telegram  41,722  lines. 

In  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  pur¬ 
chased  by  men  and  women  alike,  espe¬ 
cially  in  these  saxophone  days,  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  leads  with  223,886  lines, 
against  the  Evening  Post  54,254,  Evening 
World  26,310,  Evening  Sun  124,726,  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram  20,854  lines. 

In  the  advertising  of  MAGAZINES 
AND  OTHER  PERIODICALS,  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  leads  all  of  its  competitors 
by  more  than  50%. 

*  * 

The  reading  of  the  Evening  Journal  by 
men  and  the  buying  by  men  shows  in  the 
advertising  of  TOBACCO,  the  Evening 
Journal  leading  all  competitors  with 
121,186  lines. 

*  *  * 

And  MOST  important  perhaps  to  merchants 
analyzing  the  home  circulation  of  newspapers  is 
the  advertising  of  WOMEN’S  SPECIALTY 


SHOPS.  In  this  advertising  the  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  leads  overwhelmingly,  the  records  For  the 
hrst  six  months  of  this  year  showing  999,448  lines 
as  against  the  Evening  Post  37,476,  Evening  Tel¬ 
egram  38,712,  Evening  World  418,160,  Evening 
Sun  501,300  lines. 

The  Evening  Journal,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
leads  in  LOCAL  DISPLAY  advertising.  This 
interests  the  so-called  “Foreign  Advertisers,” 
guided  largely  by  the  judgment  of  local  mer¬ 
chants.  The  newspaper  that  merchants  ac¬ 
quainted  with  local  conditions  have  found  to  be 
the  home  paper  of  THEIR  LOCALITY  is  the 

newspaper  that  the  “Foreign  Advertiser”  needs. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  total  advertising  of  the  Evening  Journal 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1925  was  7,751,838 
lines,  leading  by  275,962  lines  its  record  for  the 
previous  penod  and  leading  in  VOLUME  all  eve¬ 
ning  competitors,  while  printing  that  volume  at 
an  advertising  rate  usually  double  and  many 
times  three  and  four  hundred  per  cent  higher  than 
the  advertising  rates  of  the  other  evening  news¬ 
papers. 

*  *  * 

Advertising  in  a  newspaper  expresses  THE 
JUDGMENT  OF  MERCHANTS  and  it  tells 
not  only  what  they  THINK  but  what  they 
KNOW,  their  information  being  based  on  care¬ 
ful  investigation  month  after  month  and  year 
after  year. 

Individual  merchants  that  spend  annually  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  each  in  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Evening  Journal  know  that  invest¬ 
ment  brings  returns,  because  their  money  is 
spent  to  make  a  better  newspaper,  a  greater  cir¬ 
culation  and  to  give  better  results  to  the  merchants 
whose  enterprise  makes  the  modern  newspaper 
possible.  ^  ^ 

It  is  desired  here  to  emphasize  that  the  Evening 
Journal,  in  addition  to  being  read  by  more  than 
twice  as  many  men  as  read  any  other  paper,  is 
preeminently  the  daily  newspaper  that  WOMEN 
READ  in  Greater  New  York  and  the  nearby 
territory. 

A  great  army  of  women  buy  the  Evening 
Journal,  and  when  the  men  come  home  bringing 
more  than  one  newspaper  the  EVENING 
JOURNAL  is  one  of  them  and  the  Evening 
Journal  is  THE  ONE  that  women  read. 

#  *  * 

We  print  the  advertising  facts  that  precede 
this  to  demonstrate  the  fact  which  we  value  more 
highly  than  any  other  in  connection  with  the 
publication  of  this  newspaper. 

It  is  that  the  Evening  Journal  is  read  by  the 
mothers  and  daughters,  the  GOOD  WOMEN 
that  form  the  character  of  the  nation,  create  and 
develop  the  next  generation  and  represent  the 
majority  of  the  homes  of  the  world’s  greatest 

*  *  ♦ 

Some  years  ago  when  Nathan  Straus,  now  re¬ 
tired,  was  active  in  the  business  world,  and,  with 
his  brother,  head  of  one  of  the  greatest  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  world,  he  received  in  his  office 
at  the  same  time  two  newspaper  men,  William 
C.  Reick,  then  of  the  Times,  now  dead,  and  a 
representative  of  the  Evening  Journal. 

Mr.  Reick  good  naturedly  asked  Mr.  Straus,  “I 
see  the  Evening  Journal  has  raised  its  rate  again 
and  you  continue  to  advertise,  giving  the  Evening 
Journal  more  than  double  what  you  give  us  at 
less  than  half  their  rate.” 

Mr.  Straus  answered,  “I’ll  give  you  one  reason, 
Reick.  My  wife  reads  the  Evening  Journal  edi¬ 
torials  out  loud  to  my  two  young  sons  every 
night  and  if  I  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Evening 
Journal  I  wouldn’t  dare  go  home.” 

^  3|C  4* 

It  is  the  Evening  Journal’s  greatest  pride  that 
it  has  such  friends  among  the  INTELLIGENT 
women,  the  GOOD  MOTHERS  of  Greater  New 
York. 

And  the  Evening  Journal,  striving  to  protect 
the  interest  of  women  and  children,  strives  to 
deserve  the  friendship  by  which  it  is  so  highly 
honored. 


FASCIST  GOVERNMENT  BANISHES  SELDES 
FOR  UNFAVORABLE  NEWS  REPORTS 


BROOKLYN  EAGLE  TOURISTS  HOME 


Chicago  Tribune  Correspondent  Ordered  to  Leave  Italy  by 
Aug.  4 — Other  Reporters  Ask  Own  Withdrawal 
If  Order  Is  Not  Revoked 


correspondents  of  several  ^reat  dispatches  to  tiie  United  States  the  views 
American  newspaper  and  news  <>f  tlic  political  antagonists  of  the  Italian 
services  joined  in  a  protest  to  the  Italian  dictator.  So  direct  notice  of  expulsion 
I  'oreign  Office  this  week  against  the  vir-  was  served  on  Mr.  Seldes  until  he  refused 
tual  banishment  from  Italy  of  George  to  make  any  move  unless  the  Government 
Seldes,  Chicai’o  Tribune  correspondent,  formally  presented  him  with  such  a  notice. 
It  is  charged  hy  the  Italian  government  “On  Wednesday  a  group  of  other 
that  Mr.  Seldes  was  depicting  the  Mus-  American  correspondents  in  Rome,  includ- 
solini  Government  in  the  worst  possible  ing  representatives  of  the  .Vcie  York 
light  and  that  he  had  “become  the  mouth-  U  orld,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Chi- 
piece  exclusively  of  a  small  group  and  cago  Daily  Xeu’s,  Fhiladelt’hia  Public 
of  political  minorities  in  whose  hands  he  Ledger  and  the  United  Press  signed  a 
is  a  passive  instrument.”  letter  asking,  through  Ambassador  Flet- 

Mr.  Seldes  maintains  that  all  of  his  cher,  for  a  conference  with  Under  Secre- 
dispatches  depicted  the  situation  accur-  tary  Grandi  to  prote.st  against  the  treat- 
ately  as  he  saw  it.  ment  of  Mr.  Seldes  as  unfair  and  high- 

The  final  break  came  July  24.  when  handed.  They  said  they  purposed  to  request 
Signor  Grandi,  Under  .Secretary  of  State  their  respective  newspapers  to  withdraw 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  formally  rerpiested  them  from  Rome  if  the  Mussolini 
.■\mbassador  Fletcher  to  use  his  influence  Government  persisted  in  its  action  against 
to  “make  George  Seldes  understand  that  the  Tribune  repre.sentative.  .\11  these 
his  stay  in  Italy  is  no  longer  advisable.”  statements  were  made  in  a  letter  formally 
The  same  evening  Signor  Grandi  re-  presented  to  Signor  Grandi.” 
ceived  a  deputation  of  American  news-  The  Tribune  story  added  that  the 
papermen,  representing  all  members  of  paper  notified  the  State  Department  in 
the  Rome  corps  except  the  Associated  Washington  that  it  had  reason  to  fear, 
Press  bureau.  They  had  asked  for  an  in  connection  with  the  threatened  ex¬ 
audience  in  order  to  protest  against  the  pulsion  of  its  correspondent  that  his 
new  professional  situation  created  for 
them  hy  the  steps  against  Mr.  Seldes. 

Signor  Grandi.  though  refusing  to  re¬ 
consider  Mr.  Seldes’  case,  was  emphatic 
in  expressing  admiration  for  the  fairness, 
broadmindedness  and  scrupulous  honesty 
of  the  American  press,  for  which  he  saitl 
he  had  the  most  intense  admiration. 

“Piut,”  he  added,  “this  very  fact  renders 
it  necessary  to  punish  transgressors 
agaitist  the  lofty  ethical  codes  of  journal¬ 
ism  all  the  more  severely.” 

lie  gave  assurances  of  Government  non¬ 
interference  in  any  way  with  the  exchange 
of  news  between  Italy  and  foreign 
countries.  There  is  no  censorsliip  exist¬ 
ing,  he  said.  Xo  newspanermen  need  fear 
to  cable  any  facts,  even  if  damaging  to  the 
tiovernment,  or  need  fear  tf)  express  any 
honest  opinion. 

Later  Mr.  Seldes  was  received  by 
I’aron  Valentino,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Italian  Fmhassy  in  Washington,  now 
chief  of  the  press  bureau.  P.aron  Valen¬ 
tino  stated  that  though  he  ditl  not  wish 
to  deliver  an  ultimatum,  he  thtiught  Mr. 

Seldes  oiudit  to  have  wound  u))  his  per¬ 
sonal  affairs  and  lx-  ready  to  leave  the 
country  in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

Signor  Grandi  in  his  letter  to  the 
.\merican  Ambassador,  asserted  that  Mr. 

Seldes  has  “become  the  mouthpiece  ex¬ 
clusively  of  small  group  and  political 
minorities  in  whose  hands  he  is  a  passive 
instrument.” 

Signor  Grandi  also  enclosed  a  copy  of 
a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Seldes  to  the 
Foreign  Minister  in  which  he  declared 
that  he  had  acted  with  the  greatest 
lovalty,  fairness  and  impartiality.  This 
said  Sigiifir  Grandi.  destroyed  the  last 
hf)i)e  that  Mr.  Seldes  might  change. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  f)n  July  28  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  statement : 

“George  Seldes,  the  Rome  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Tribune  has  been  ordered  out 
of  Italy  by  the  Mussolini  Government. 

He  is  to  leave  tomorrow  and  is  expected 
to  arive  in  Paris  on  Thursday. 

“This  information  is  contained  in  a  brief 
disnatch  received  from  Mr.  Seldes  last 
night.  It  is  the  first  direct  communica¬ 
tion  had  from  him  for  three  days,  except 
for  a  dispatch  received  on  Saturday 
which  either  was  so  garbled  or  so  strin¬ 
gently  censored  that  its  meaning  was 
dark.  The  Tribune  already  had  ordered 
a  sfKcial  emissary  from  Paris  to  Rome 
to  investigate  why  Mr.  Seldes  was  being 
held  incommunicado. 

“On  Friday  and  previously,  messages 
from  Mr.  Seldes  to  the  Tribune  showed 
that  the  Italian  Foreign  Office  was  trying 
hy  insistent  demands  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  .Ambassador,  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  to 
make  Mr.  Seldes  leave  Italy  on  the  con¬ 
tention  that  he  was  depicting  the  Musso¬ 
lini  Government  in  the  ‘worst  possible 
light,’  and  that  he  was  presenting  in  his 


the  committee  on  arrangements.  Other  Jersey ;  Stuart  Peabody,  Boi 
members  of  the  committee  are:  E.  E.  A.  Company;  and  Bernard  L 
Stone,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  .Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 


Sport  Writer’s  Will  Filed 

William  Henry  Hicks,  who  for  more 
than  twenty  years  was  sporting  editor  of 
tlie  .V<w  York  Pvening  Journal  and  who 
died  in  tlie  St.  Elizalx'th  Hospital,  New 
York,  on  May  29,  left  an  estate  of  more 
than  $5,(XK)  to  his  wife,  mother  and  two 
.sisters,  according  to  his  will  filed  in  the 
Surrogates’  Court  this  week.  The  will 
was  dated  the  same  day  as  his  death 
and  was  witnessed  by  two  physicians. 


;ss  out  of  your 
with  Certifieds 


Take  the  gu 
stereotyping 


The  zero  minute  has  arrived.  Everybody  is  on  edge  and  just 
“raring”  to  go! 

There’s  no  time  for  steamtable  drying; — the  seven  precious 
minutes  have  enabled  you  to  get  a  “scoop”  on  some  vital  news, 
and  the  burden  naturally  falls  on  the  dry  mat. 

But  why  the  anxious  looks  on  the  faces  of  your  crew?  "Too 
true !  The  previous  edition  was  “killed”  because  the  dry  mat  failed 
at  the  last  second.  Is  that  the  picture  in  your  plant? 

If  so,  just  transfer  your  mind’s  eye  to  this  plant  where  they 
depend  upon  Certified  Dry  Mats — 18  to  20  cast  off  regularly 
day  by  day.  Just  look  at  the  crew,  supremely  confident  of  making 
it,  ’tho  just  as  much  on  edge  and  just  as  “raring”  to  go. 

Why?  Because  Certified  Dry  Mats  mean  all  that  their  name 
implies;  no  buckles,  no  sinks,  no  petting  or  fussing,  just  an  honest- 
to-goodness  DRY  MAT  which  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  old- 
established  wet  mat  combined  with  the  facility  and  economy  of 
COLD  stereotyping. 

Take  the  guess  out  of  your  stereotyping.  Depend  upon  Amer¬ 
ican-made  Certifieds  and  they  will  stand  you  in  good  stead. 
Whether  you  use  dry  mats  for  starters  and  emergencies  only  or 
whether  you  use  them  exclusively,  Certifieds  are  dependable,  not 
once  in  a  while,  but  all  the  time. 

It  need  cost  you  nothing  to  get  acquainted  with  Certifieds,  as 
samples  are  free  and  do  not  obligate  you  in  any  way.  It  will 
certainly  pay  you  to  try  them  NOW. 


A.  N.  A.  GOLF  DATE  SET 


New  York  Chapter  to  Hold  Tournament 
Aug.  6,  at  Great  Neck 

The  New  York  chapter  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers  will  hold  a 
golf  tournament  at  the  South  View  Golf 
Club,  Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  .Aug.  6, 
Robert  K.  Leavitt,  secretary  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  announced  this  week. 

Ellery  H.  Mann,  president  of  the 
Zonite  Products  Company  is  chairman  of 


the  average  net  paid  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  com¬ 
bined)  was 


For  the  same  period,  the  aver¬ 
age  net  paid  per  issue  circula¬ 
tion  of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN 
was  183,541. 


340  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  wet  mat  printing  with  DRY  MAT  facility — use  Certifieds. 
Made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


Morning,  Evening,  Sunday 


Scripps-Howard  Gains 

Complete  June  lineage  figures  for  30  principal 
cities,  issued  by  the  statistical  department  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  were  published 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  18. 

Scripps-Howard  newspapers  showed  a  GAIN, 
in  each  city  in  which  a  Scripps-Howard  paper 
appears. 

Three  of  the  nine  Scripps-Howard  papers 
listed  were  the  only  papers  in  their  respective 
cities  to  show  a  gain. 

One  of  the  Scripps-Howard  papers.  The 
Indianapolis  Times,  showed  a  gain  exceeding 
that  of  any  other  of  the  133  newspapers 
included  in  the  tabulation. 


Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 


BRISBANE  PUBLISHER  ON 
U.  S.  VISIT 


ANTIPODEAN  PUBLISHER  INSPECTS  DUPLEX  FACTORY 


John  J.  Knight,  Head  of  Several  News 
papers.  Visits  Large  Cities  and 
Inspects  Presses  Building  for 
His  Firm 


which  Mr.  Knight  is  publisher,  was 
established  in  1866.  In  appearance  it  re¬ 
sembles  some  American  weekly  maga¬ 
zines.  It  includes  a  pictorial  section, 
news  section,  and  covers  largely  politics, 
agriculture,  sports  and  market  conditions. 

It  serves  mainly  a  rural  population  which 
could  not  obtain  news  in  any  other  way, 
since  there  are  insurmountable  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  delivering  daily  papers  in 
the  outlying  districts  of  Australia. 

Mr  lOiight’s  firm  also  prints  the  Bris¬ 
bane  Courier,  a  morning  paper  which  has 
been  in  existence  since  18^;  the  Bris¬ 
bane  Observer,  afternoon  paper;  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Observer,  a  weekly ;  the  Illustrated 
News  Budget,  a  pictorial  weekly ;  and  the 
Sports  Referee,  a  weekly  illustrated 
sports  paper.  Five  hundred  men  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

Mr.  Knight  declares  that  printing  con¬ 
ditions  in  Australia  differ  markedly  from  rTl/p  VF  AP  PAn*  AA/1X14 
those  in  the  States.  There  they  have  no 

domestic  newspaper  services,  no  comic  UHIUACsO  ElNGRAVERo 

strips,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  _ 

no  carrying  over  of  front-page  articles  to  Wages  Rise  $4.80  Days,  and  $5.30 
back  pages,  there  must  be  a  very  careful  Nights— Latter  Hours  Cut  from  44 

sifting  of  news  values.  •  ,  n 

And  in  the  mechanical  side,  complete  Weekly  Papers  Won  t  Do 

equipment  must  be  carried.  For  instance.  Job  Work 

a  whole  year’s  supply  of  newsprint,  in  _ 

order  to  avoid  emergencies.  Announcement  of  a  new  five-year 

Arnong  things  _  Arnerican  which  Mr.  agreement  between  the  Chicago  local  of 
Knight  admires  is  the  enthusiastic  pa-  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As- 
triotism  which  he  saw  evidenced  so  many  ^inriation  and  the  Commercial  Photo- 
times  during  his  visit,  as  well  as  a  pro-  p^ngravers’  Association  of  Chicago 
found  respect  of  the  Constitution.  Mr.  hereby  a  restriction  is  placed  on  the 
Knight  says  that  this  is  rather  impossible 
in  Australia,  where  federal  government 
is  a  comparatively  new  thing  and  where 
there  are  too  many  political  leaders  and 
too  many  parties.  He  greatly  admired, 
too,  the  home-town  boosting  which  he 
found  in  every  locality  he  visited. 

Mr.  Knight,  who  is  accompanied  on  his 
trip  by  Mrs.  Knight,  visited  Ixis  Angeles, 

New  York,  and  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
where  the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Com¬ 
pany  is  building  for  him  two  32-page 
metropolitan  Tubular  Plate  presses. 

Shipment  will  be  made  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Knight  expects  to  sail  for  Bris¬ 
bane  in  about  10  days,  as  he  is  chairman 
of  the  entertainment  committee  of  the 
Empire  Press  Conference,  which  is  to 
hold  its  quinquennial  meeting  shortly. 


J.  J.  Knight  travelled  far  from  Brisbane,  Australia,  to  see  how  his  new  presses  were  coming  along.  He  was  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  Battle  Creek  plant  of  the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company  by  President  I.  K.  Stone  and  Henry  F. 
Bechman,  mechanical  genius  of  the  organization,  and  when  the  party  was  photographed  they  lined  up  from  left  to  right 
as  follows:  Mr.  Stone,  Mrs.  Knight,  Mr.  Bechman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hayworth,  Mr.  Knight,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Miller,  wife  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  &  News  and  M.  M.  Farley. 


Effective  August  1st,  1925 


Clie  ®ritJune=Cl)ronicle 

WARREN,  OHIO 


The  netPspaper  with  more  cit})  circulation  than  homes 


Ventura  Star  in  New  Home 

The  Ventura  (Cal.)  County  Star  is 
now  publishing  in  its  new  building.  The 
pajicr  is  issued  afternoons  with  United 
Press  and  N.  E.  A.  service.  Roy  Pink¬ 
erton,  former  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Sun,  is  editor  of  the  paper. 


:>CHRYVER  NAMED  CHAIRMAN 


becomes  a  member  of  the 


Columbus,  O.,  Banker  to  Arrange  for 
Financial  Advertisers  Meet 

President  R.  H.  Schryver,  of  the  Citi¬ 
zens’  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Colum¬ 
bus.  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  general 
chairman  for  arrangements  for  the  tenth 
annual  convention  of  the  Financial  .Ad¬ 
vertisers’  Association  which,  with  its 
usual  golf  tournament  and  football  game, 
will  be  held  in  Columbus,  Oct.  14,  15 
and  16. 

Five  hundred  members  are  expected  to 
attend  the  meet,  which  will  be  featured 
by  authoritative  talks  on  finance.  “De¬ 
velopment  of  National  Thrift,’’  “How  the 
Commercial  Bank  Serves  the  Business 
Community,’’  and  “Why  I  Picked  a  Par¬ 
ticular  Bank  to  Handle  My  Banking 
Business,”  are  subjects  on  the  program. 


OHIO  SELECT  LIST 


Our  Customers  Write  Our  Ads 


Herbick  &  Held  Printing 
Company 

PITTSBURGH,  PA 

Says — 

“We  learn  every  day  of  more  of 
the  possibilities  of  our  Tubular. 
This  press  has  a  wonderful  fu¬ 
ture  in  job  printing  plants.” 


For  full  information  concerning  this  impor¬ 
tant  newspaper  and  its  market 
inquire  of 


Robert  E.  Ward,  Inc 

National  Representative 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Plant  Political  Paper 

The  Schlacht  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
which  publishes  sectional  newspapers  in 
New  York  Citv,  on  .Aug.  15  will  launch 
the  Political  Digest,  devoted  to  politics. 
.Abraham  Schlacht  will  he  editor. 


FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPERS 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Co. 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 
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The  Des  Moines  Capital  has  just  placed  an  order 
for  a  Goss  double  sextuple  press  and  a  Goss 
three-deck  color  press.  These  machines  will  be 
delivered  soon  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

This  splendid  equipment  has  been  made  necessary 
by  the  constant  growth  of  the  Capital  and  permits 
the  Capital  to  give  better  service  to  the  people  of  Des 
Moines  and  central  Iowa. 

National  advertisers  should  know  that  the  Capital 
thoroughly  covers  the  Des  Moines  market  and  does 
it  at  less  expense  than  any  other  medium  available 
in  Des  Moines. 

The  Iowa  corn  crop  is  in  the  best  condition  that  it 
has  been  in  for  twenty  years,  and  the  people  of  Des 
Moines  and  Iowa  are  looking  to  a  very  remarkable 
fall  business. 

®l)e  jWote  Capital 

LAFAYETTE  YOUNG,  Publisher 
O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  Special  Representatives 
SanlFrancisco  Chicago  New  York  Detroit 


LOS  .ANGELES  AD  CLUB  WINS  TEN 
TROPHIES  AT  COAST  CONVENTION 


Prizes  Awarded  at  Windup  Banquet  July  22 — Woodbridge 
^  Urges  Peace  Movement  —  To  Establish 

j  “Specials”  Departmental 


of  the  thirty  trophies  awarded  as 

prizes  to  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  at  the  wind-up  banquet  of  the 
annual  convention  at  the  Olympic  Hotel 
Wednesday  night,  July  22,  were  taken  by 
the  L<js  Angeles  delegation. 

The  Herbert  Palin  trophy,  a  mammoth 
silver  bowl  and  jtedestal  three  feet  high, 
offered  for  the  Itest  club  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment  during  the  year,  was  given 
to  Portland.  This  trophy  was  originally 
given  by  the  Los  Angeles  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  and  Mr.  Palin,  and  was  re¬ 
donated  by  the  Spf>kane  Advertising  Club 
after  that  organization  won  it  three 
limes. 

Tile  cup  for  the  best  stunt  at  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  stunt  night  was  awarded  to 
San  Francisco  on  the  trial  and  convic¬ 
tion  of  “Business"  for  failure  to  support 
“Advertising"  and  their  child,  “Commo¬ 
dity.”  Portland  and  Fresno  also  won 

prizes  for  stunts. 

ffther  awards  announced  by  Tom 

Jones  Parry,  chairman  of  the  awards 
committee,  were  as  follows :  San  F'ran- 
cisco,  nine ;  Los  -\ngeles,  ten ;  Portland,  agencies  co-operating  to  that  end. 
two;  Oakland,  Honolulu,  Long  Beach,  “The  best  guarantee  of  world  peace  is 
Fresno,  Modesto  and  Seattle,  one  each,  a  common  understanding  of  the  ethics 

Seattle,  the  host  city,  did  not  enter  the  and  principles  of  business,  and  business 

contests,  but  through  I)r.  Henry  Suzzallo,  men  can  do  more  than  all  the  politicians 

presi»lent  of  the  University  of  Washing-  that  the  sun  ever  shone  on  to  end  strife 

ton  came  in  for  a  cup  in  the  award  for  between  nations. 

the  most  eloquent  address  made  before  “If  business  men  are  to  assume  the 
the  convention.  responsibility  for  the  peace  of  the  world, 

Lloyd  Spencer,  retiring  president  of  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  them  to 

Associated  .Advertising  Clubs  of  the  Pa-  stand  and  work  shoulder  to  shoulder, 

cific  Coast,  was  presented  with  a  gold  Hence  the  value  of  this  world-wide  or- 
watch  as  a  recognition  of  his  efforts  dur-  ganization  of  ours.  Something  tangible, 
ing  the  last  year  on  behalf  of  the  Pacific  big  and  splendid  is  bound  to  come  out 
Coast  organizations.  of  it  if  we  develop  its  fullest  possibilities.” 

Leagues  of  nations  and  international  Speaking  of  the  function  of  advertis- 

courts  are  unnecessary  to  the  peace  and  ing  Mr.  Woodbridge  said: 
prosperity  of  the  world,  said  C.  King  “One  man  has  said  that  when  advertis- 

W(K)dbridge,  president  of  the  A.  .A.  C.  ing  stops  business  crumbles.  .A  truth- 
W.,  in  the  principal  address  Wednesday  ful  statement.  Others  have  said  other 
July  22.  just  as  truthful  and  pithy  things  about 

Mr.  Woodbridge  came  to  the  convention  the  necessity  of  advertising.  But  that  is 
direct  from  England  where  earlier  this  not  enough.  I  want  to  see  pr^fs  that 
month  he  attended  the  first  annual  con-  advertising  is  a  necessity,  that  it  lowers 
vention  of  the  advertising  clubs  of  Great  the  consumer  cost  of  commodities,  that 
Britain  and  Ireland,  which  are  affiliated  it  eliminates  waste.  I  know  there  are  a 
with  the  world  association.  The  high-  few  oft-quoted  instances  illustrating  the 
light  of  his  address  was  his  declaration  truth  of  those  claims,  but  somewhere 
that  the  business  men  of  the  world,  among  locked  up  in  the  hearts  of  business  men 
whom  the  advertising  men  are  included,  cm  the  Pacific  Coast  and  all  over  this 
can  and  should  become  the  leaders  in  country  are  stories  of  the  benefits  of  ad- 
establishing  and  preserving  world  peace,  vertising,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  bri^ 

“The  business  men  of  the  world  hold  them  out  and  show  them  to  the  public, 
tlie  peace  of  the  world  in  the  hollow  of  That  is  the  obligation  we  have  not  yet 
their  hand  if  they  desire  to  exercise  the  discharged.” 

power  they  po.ssess,”  asserted  Mr.  Wood-  The  convention  adopted  its  resolutions 
bridge.  “It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  they  committee’s  declaration  recommending  to 
will  e.xercise  it  and  that  the  .Associated  the  incoming  president,  Don  Gilman,  as 
Advertising  Oubs  of  the  World,  as  an  a  dominant  theme  for  the  next  annual 
organization  of  big,  broad-minded  busi-  convention,  “The  Value  of  Community 
ness  men,  will  become  one  of  the  Advertising  to  the  Manufacturers  and 


.Miss  .Alice  Hankinson  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  .Ad  CIul).  and  silver  cup  she 
won  in  three-minute  speech  contest. 


SIDEUGHTS  ON  COAST  AD 
CLUBS  CONVENTION 


(Olympic  Hotel.  Miss  .Anne  Keil,  assis-  Honolulu  wants  to  entertain  the  Pacific 
tant  secretar\-  of  the  Oregon  club,  ex-  Coast  Advertising  Qubs  association  con- 
plained  the  honeymoon  is  for  the  club,  vention  in  1927.  The  invitation  to  meet 
an  l  not  the  members,  as  two  advertising  there  was  brought  to  the  Seattle  conven- 
clubs  of  that  city  were  merged  in  March  tion  by  C.  R.  Frazer,  past  president  of 
at  a  “wedding.”  the  Honolulu  Advertising  Club,  and 

*  *  *  Henry  Bredhoof,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

From  the  Hawaiian  Islands  at  the  con-  Portland,  Ore.,  has  also  thrown  its  hat 
vention  were  Giarles  R.  Frazier,  W’illiam  in  the  ring  for  the  1927  convention. 


INB14NAPQLIS 


^r^HE  Indianapolis  News  has 

X  more  than  8  times  the  ex¬ 
clusive  home  delivered  circula¬ 
tion  in  Indianapolis  of  the  daily 
morning  newspaper. 

This  figure  is  from  the  annual 
News  census,  made  at  great  cost, 
involving  more  than  90,000  per¬ 
sonal  calls. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  the  complete  census. 


MEN  6- 
MARKETS 


CONSTRUCTIVE  daily  editorial  column 
on  business  happenings  and  develop¬ 
ments.  It  is  interesting,  colorful,  and  written  for 
the  average  business  men  and  women  of  your  , 
city — the  ones  who  advertise. 

For  specimen  and  terms  address 

Publishers  Financial  Bureau  — Babson  Park,  Mass. 

“The  Largest  Statistical  Community  in  America’* 


FiiA.I4K  T  Carroxx. 

oJ-dvettisin^Manager 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  Lutz 
The  Tower  Bldg. 


New  York  Office 
Dan  A.  Carroll 
110  E.  42nd  St 


Originators 

Developers 

Improvers 


'  MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Brooklyn.  New  York 


LINOTYPE 


Photograph  Made  In  Washington,  D.C.,  Star — 34  Linotypes 
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NEW  YORK  DAIUES  FACE  LIBEL  SUITS 
ASKING  $9,750,000  DAMAGES 

Controller  and  Deputy  Also  Sued  for  $1,500,000  by  Bonding 
Firm  Whose  Activities  the  Controller  Investigated 
and  Published 


T  IBEL  suits  seeking  total  damages  of 

*  $11,250,000  have  been  filed  against  13 
New  York  newspaper  publishers.  Con¬ 
troller  Charles  L.  Craig  and  Deputy  Con¬ 
troller  Charles  F.  Kerrigan,  himself  a 
former  reporter,  by  Sinnott  &  Canty,  a 
bonding  and  insurance  firm  whose  con¬ 
nection  with  municipal  contracts  has  been 
investigated  recently  by  Mr.  Kerrigan. 

The  sum  of  $730,000  is  asked  impar¬ 
tially  from  each  defendant.  The  amount 
is  divided  three  ways:  $250,000  for  the 
firm  itself,  another  $250,000  for  James 
Paul  Sinnott,  brother  of  Mayor  Hylan’s 
secretary  and  son-in-law  of  the  Mayor, 
and  another  $250,000  for  Thomas  Canty, 
partner  of  Sinnott. 

No  complaints  have  yet  been  served, 
but  apparently  the  suits  are  based  on 
statements  issued  by  Mr.  Kerrigan,  and 
published  by  the  newspapers,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  disclosures  made  by  the 
Controller  of  relations  between  the  bond¬ 
ing  firm  and  the  Mayor’s  office. 

The  newspapers  served  so  far  are: 

The  New  York  Times. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  World  (Morning  and  Evening). 

The  Morning  Telegraph. 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

The  Brooklyn  Standard  Union. 

The  Evening  Telegram. 

The  Sun. 

The  Daily  News. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce. 

The  Evening  Post. 

The  Brooklyn  Times  was  added  to  the 
list  July  29  and  only  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers — American,  Journal  and  Mirror — 
are  not  involved.  John  N.  Harman, 
general  manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Times, 
is  sheriff  of  Kings  County.  The  Hearst 
newspapers  have  been  staunch  supporters 
of  Mayor  Hylan  for  the  past  seven  years. 

No  date  has  yet  been  set  for  prelimin¬ 
ary  hearings  or  trial  of  the  suits. 

In  a  statement  issued  on  Sunday,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  the  actions  would  be 
started,  Max  Steuer,  counsel  for  the 
plaintiffs,  explained  that  when  he  was 


first  approached  to  act  in  the  suits  he 
sought  to  persuade  Mr.  Sinnott  and  Mr. 
Canty  not  to  proceed.  He  added  that 
continuing  statements  issued  by  Mr.  Ker¬ 
rigan  prompted  him  to  advise  his  clients 
to  begin  their  actions. 

MUNSEY  PRAISES  FRANCE 

Sees  It  Becoming  a  Greater  Nation 
Than  Ever  Before 

Frank  Munsey  in  an  interview  with 
French  newspaper  men  in  Paris  Wednes¬ 
day,  prior  to  his  sailing  for  this  country, 
praised  French  thrift  and  predicted  a 
“bigger  and  more  vital  France  than  ever 
existed  before.” 

He  said  in  part: 

“You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  France  as 
seen  on  this  visit.  I  am  in  no  wise  con¬ 
cerned  for  France,  for  the  reason  that  the 
French  work  and  save.  Nothing  can 
keep  a  nation  down  whose  people  love  to 
work  and  keenly  appreciate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  saving. 

“With  the  people  of  France  rich  and 
the  Government  a  bit  put  to  it  to  make 
ends  meet,  there  is  no  occasion  for  con¬ 
cern.  But  if  your  Government  were  rich 
and  your  people  poor  there  would  be 
every  reason  for  anxiety  about  the  future 
financial  stamina  of  France. 

“Your  industries  are  showing  an  activ¬ 
ity  and  doing  a  volume  of  business  never 
known  in  France,  before  the  war,  ai^ 
everywhere  and  in  every  way  one  sees  in 
France  an  awakening,  a  revitalization, 
which  coupled  with  enormously  greater 
possession  of  raw  materials  and  increased 
territory  inevitably  means  a  bigger  and 
more  vital  France  than  ever  existed  be¬ 
fore.” 

Opposes  Postal  Rate  Increase 

The  New  York  State  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Council,  in  convention  in  Niagara 
Falls  this  week  adopted  resolutions  op¬ 
posing  further  increases  in  second-class 
postal  rates. 


OPPORTUNITY 


You  Have  Received  Two  of  the  Classified 
Manager’s  Release  Service  Weekly 
Release,  Series  Number  One 


Seasonable  Streamers 
Rnn  of  Paper  Fillers 
Foot  of  Column  Fillers 
Daily  Promotion  Copy 
Sales  Letter  to  Yoiir  Prospects 


Weekly  Letter  and  Sales  Story 
S^kletTor  Salesmen’s  Use  c 
Pladng'in  Hands  of  Salesmen 
Everything  Needed  to  Boild 


Classified  Advertising  Lineage 

This  Series  Released  Every  Week 
Have  You  Taken  Action  Yet? 

Monthly  Series  Released  Next  Week 
Prepare  for  a  Big  Lineage  Increase 

CLARENCE  M.  RUSK  SERVICE 

HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Glimericks! 


(A  HabilTorming  Feature) 


TRADE  NOTE 


A  sapient  editor . 

(nanw  of  tha  Admiral  who  was  alarays  good  copy) 

Was  hep  to  the  popular . 

(fancies) 

He  made  the  dull . 

(hot  period) 

A  regular . 

(obaolete  for  a  *‘wow^) 

By  giving  his  readers  the . 

(abbraviatian  of  the  best  current  feature) 

The  whirlwind  success  of  Glimericks 
has  been  a  summer  sensation  in  the 
syndicate  field.  More  than  fifty  papers, 
including  many  of  the  largest  in  the 
country,  are  now  using  them  daily. 
Glimericks  are  not  only  a  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture,  but  a  game,  which  already,  in  many 
places,  has  won  the  popularity  once  ac¬ 
corded  the  cross-word  puzzle  and  Mah 
Jongg. 

“Glim  addicts”  all  over  America  are 
bombarding  each  other  with  requests  for 
geographical,  culinary  or  historical  in¬ 
formation  to  piece  out  the  missing 
rhymes  of  the  tantalizing  glimericks. 

First  release  only  three  weeks  ago,  and 
the  list  growing  daily. 

Abundant  promotion  material  sup¬ 
plied,  telling  how  other  papers  have 
made  a  big  winner  of  this  feature. 

For  Prices  and  Details  Telegraph  ’ 

Current  News  Features 

Evening  Star  Building 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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BRYAN  AND  THE  PRESS 

The  shining,  bald  iiead  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  one  of  the  noblest  cranial  conformations 
known  among  men,  will  be  missing  from  future 
political  gatherings  where  it  has  shown  like  a  beacon 
light.  Veteran  newspaper  men  will  write  with  a 
sense  of  loss.  During  thirty  years  more  words  have 
been  printed  in  the  daily  press  concerning  Bryan  than 
any  American  citizen.  He  was  personally  acquainted 
with  more  newspaper  men  than  any  public  character 
of  the  time. 

No  man  who  has  campaigned  with  Bryan  can  fail 
to  remember  him  with  genuine  tenderness.  He  was 
the  soul  of  kindness  in  his  dealings  with  the  news¬ 
paper  craft,  had  an  uncanny  sense  of  news  values, 
furnished  fireworks  when  news  writers  were  seeking 
them,  invariably  made  “copy”  that  justified  any 
assignment  associated  with  him.  Irrespective  of 
([uestions  of  motive,  Bryan  was  an  intelligent  and 
w'illing  press  hero  for  two  generations  of  active  news¬ 
paper  writers.  The  press  made  him  a  world  figure. 
While  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of  individual  news¬ 
paper  men,  he  often  expressed  lack  of  respect  for 
the  general  press  of  the  country.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  he  was  talking  of  the  “controlled  press”  and 
advocating  a  system  of  state-owned  newspapers.  On 
many  occasions  he  charged  the  press  with  “unfair¬ 
ness,”  not  because  newspapers  failed  to  report  the 
news  concerning  his  crusades  and  adventures,  but 
because  their  editors  did  not  always  accept  his 
philosophy  and  leadership. 

.\s  a  newspaper  editor  or  publisher  Bryan  was  not 
a  great  success.  He  was  a  success  as  a  special  re¬ 
porter  for  syndicates,  reaping  a  fortune  from  such 
writing.  In  1894,  following  his  second  term  in  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Commoner  became  editor  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald,  purposing  to  conduct  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  campaign  against  the  Cleveland  Administra¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  free  coinage  of  silver  and  to  promote 
his  candidacy  for  U.  S.  Senator.  To  even  matters 
the  publishers  of  the  paper  contracted  with  the  Re¬ 
publican  State  Committee  to  permit  the  use  by  the 
committee  of  two  columns  of  the  editorial  page  for 
such  matter  as  might  be  selected,  and  the  committee 
filled  the  space  with  editorials  squarely  opposing 
Bryan’s  policies.  Bryan  tried  to  break  his  contract, 
but  the  courts  sustained  it.  He  then  retired  from  his 
editorship  in  disgust. 

The  Commoner  was  established  as  a  weekly  paper 
at  Lincoln  after  Bryan’s  defeat  by  McKinley.  It  was 
often  quoted  by  the  daily  press  but  never  gained  a 
wide  circulation.  In  influence  it  was  about  on  a  par 
with  LaFollette’s  political  weekly,  published  at  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. 

Bryan  vigorously  fought  for  political  ideals,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  lights,  and  he  lived  by  private  ideals  which 
commanded  the  respect  of  those  who  knew  him  inti¬ 
mately.  The  present  writer  vividly  recalls  campaign¬ 
ing  with  him  across  the  middle  west  in  1900 — a  dozen 
car- end  speeches  along  the  dusty  route  in  a  forenoon, 
an  hour’s  address  at  some  centre  of  population  at 
midday,  a  dozen  more  speeches  from  the  car  during 
the  afternoon  and  two  or  more  long  speeches  at  night 
at  some  large  city,  the  candidate  battling  his  way- 
through  crowds,  making  his  voice  heard  by  hundreds 
of  thousands,  saying  something  new  in  every  speech 
and  finally,  reaching  the  private  car  at  midnight,  his 
voice  husky,  but  eyes  blazing.  He  would  put  on  his 
old-fashioned  night-gown  and  slippers,  invite  the 
“boys”  in,  drink  lemonade  or  grape  juice,  ask  for 
criticisms,  tell  a  story  and,  then,  before  retiring, 
kneel  at  the  side  of  his  Pullman  cot  with  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  a  boy  and  carry  the  story  to  “my  Heavenly 
Father.”  In  ten  minutes  he  would  be  sleeping  like  a 
baby  and  in  the  morning,  wholly  refreshed,  he  would 
be  “at  it.” 

When  the  famous  “booze”  debate  occurred  between 
Bryan  and  the  late  Bourke  Cochran,  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Democratic  Convention,  the  chair  was  calling 
for  Bryan  to  open,  and  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
This  writer  located  .him  asleep  on  a  plank,  used  as  a 
writing  desk  in  a  press  booth  in  the  basement  of  the 
auditorium.  When  Bryan  learned  that  he  was 
wanted,  he  sat  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  adjusted  his  black 
string  tie,  swept  his  hand  over  his  glistening  brow 
and  dashed  to  the  platform  and  in  a  minute  was  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  spectacular  oratorical 
efforts  of  his  career. 

Xewspaperdom  will  miss  Bryan  as  no  other  public 
figure. 


Wherefore  I  perceive  that  there  is  nothing 
better,  than  that  a  man  should  rejoice  in  his 
own  works;  for  that  is  his  portion;  for  who 
shall  bring  him  to  see  what  shall  be  after  him? 
Ecclesiastes;  III,  22. 

FIGHT  CANVASSING  EVIL 

HOL'SE-TO-HOUSE  canvassing  has  become  a 
vexatious  problem  in  many  cities.  One  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Editor  &  Publisher  advises  us 
that  possibly  40  per  cent  of  household  furnishing  sales 
are  in  some  localities  door  yard  trades,  as  against  60 
per  cent  with  local  retailers.  Canvassers  travel  over 
the  country,  employing  temporary  assistants  and  by 
intensive  drives  place  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars’  worth  of  goods.  Some  of  the  practice  is 
extremely  shady. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Auburn,  X.  Y., 
recognizing  this  traffic  as  unfavorable  to  the  interests 
of  the  city,  is  attacking  the  canvasser  through  display 
space  in  newspapers.  A  campaign  of  twenty-seven 
advertisements,  ranging  to  a  page  in  size,  written  by 
a  student  of  local  retailing  to  run  in  the  daily  press, 
IS  being  used  to  combat  the  canvasser. 

In  this  copy  the  following  points  are  made:  The 
out-of-town  concern  selling  by  peddler  and  delivering 
l)y  parcels  post,  does  not  protect  the  customer  either 
in  price  or  quality  and  his  “guarantees”  are  meaning¬ 
less.  The  price  argument  is  not  sound,  because  the 
agent’s  commission  often  exceeds  the  total  mark-up 
of  the  reliable  local  retailer.  The  out-of-town  dealer 
tloes  not  contribute  proportionately  to  the  taxes  of 
the  community.  The  out-of-town  dealer  will  never 
build  a  city.  To  make  a  sale  the  foreign  peddler 
attacks  the  whole  local  retail  system  with  unproved 
arguments. 

“Here  today — gone  tomorrow,”  is  the  best  slogan 
we  have  heard  as  applied  to  the  itinerant  merchandise 
solicitor.  If  goods  are  not  as  represented  by  him 
there  is  no  appeal  for  justice.  The  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Auburn  is  attacking  this  growing  menace 
very  intelligently  and  publishers  in  other  cities  who 
desire  to  show  local  trade  bodies  how  to  fight  the 
canvasser  will  do  well  to  study  the  Auliurn  display 
space  campaign. 

Don’t  send  {mess  a^ent  advertising  back  to 
the  press  agent — send  it  to  his  employer,  ot¬ 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  for  fonvarding. 
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DISRESPECT  FOR  LAW 

The  publisher  of  a  daily  newspaper  asked  us  the 
other  day  to  suggest  to  him  a  “live  editorial 
issue,”  which  possessed  certain  specified  qualities 
adaptable  to  his  field  and  his  newspaper.  We  find 
such  an  issue  best  described  in  an  address  delivered 
by  J.  H.  Beal,  of  Urbana,  Ills.,  before  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  some  time  ago  at 
W ashington.  He  said : 

“The  American  people  are  by  law  forbidden  to  do 
more  things,  and  do  more  of  the  things  they  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  do  than  any  other  people  on  earth.  The 
two  bear  to  each  other  the  relation  of  cause  and  con¬ 
sequence.  We  have  cheapened  and  made  the  laws 
contemptible  in  the  same  way  that  nations  have 
debased  their  currencies,  by  issuing  them  far  in  excess 
of  the  basis  of  credit. 

“It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  over  two 
million  statute  laws  theoretically  in  force  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  that  over  62,000  new  laws 
were  passed  in  a  single  four-year  period  (1909  to 
1913),  or  at  the  rate  of  15,000  per  year.  Among  the 
things  regulated  are  matters  of  such  importance  as 
the  use  of  finger  bowls  in  restaurants,  the  length  of 
bed  sheets  in  country  hotels,  and  the  spilling  of  peanut 
shells  on  the  sidewalks  t  ♦  *  ♦ 

“What  is  the  basis  of  obedience  to  law?  Either 
love  of  the  law  or  fear  of  the  law ;  either  respect  for 
what  the  law  commands,  or  fear  of  punishment.  So 
multitudinous  and  so  personal  are  the  prohibitions  of 
our  so-called  laws,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  the 
risk  of  detection  so  small,  that  fear  of  conviction  and 
punishment  has  largely  vanished. 

“Respect  is  not  a  voluntary  thing  to  be  had  by 
merely  willing  it;  laws  to  be  respected  must  be  re¬ 
spectable.  That  the  law  was  to  be  merely  the  de¬ 
clared  will  of  the  legislature  was  the  last  thing 
intended  in  our  theory  of  government.  This  was  the 
theory  which  the  Thirteen  Colonies  rebelled  against 
“Alongside  of  the  injunction  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  citizen  to  obey  the  law  is  the  equally  valid  corol¬ 
lary  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  enact  osly 
such  laws  as  represent  the  average  moral  and  politick 
sense  of  the  community.  For  years  students  of  his¬ 
tory  and  human  nature  have  warned  us  that  there 
could  be  only  one  result  of  placing  every  personal 
peccadillo  in  the  category  of  crime,  that  it  would 
make  the  law  contemptible  by  making  it  prohibit  so 
many  things  that  men  would  not  regard  as  wrong  or 
that  the  law  could  not  detect  and  punish.  In  turn 
the  reformer  passionately  assured  us  that  this  was 
utterly  fal.se,  that  it  was  the  plea  made  by  wicked 
men  in  defense  of  their  secret  sins,  and  covertly  in 
league  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 

“W’e  are  now  able  to  judge  between  the  advocates 
of  the  two  policies.  ♦  *  ♦  \Ye  are  beyond  doubt 
the  most  lawless  nation  on  earth.’’ 

The  altruistic  zeal  of  J.  G.  Pattee,  of  Detroit, 
who  proposes  to  reform  the  foolish  department 
stores  of  this  country  that  advertise  in  news¬ 
papers,  is  almost  equal  to  the  absurdity  of  most 
of  his  "research”  conclusions. 

150  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS 

UNCLE  SAM’S  postal  service  on  July  26  cele¬ 
brated  its  ISOth  birthday.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  richest  blessings  that  any  government  has 
ever  bestowed  upon  its  people.  The  story  of  postal 
service,  from  July  26,  1775,  when  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  appointed  postmaster  general,  to  this  date,  from 
pony  express  to  airplane,  forms  one  of  the  most 
romantic  chapters  in  American  history. 

The  vision  of  the  fathers  was  to  establish  a  system 
of  communication  among  the  people  which  would  be 
the  foundation  of  a  government  which  naturally  de¬ 
pends  for  its  existence  upon  an  informed  electorate, 
would  promote  the  exchange  of  commerce,  and  link 
society  in  common  ties  under  one  flag. 

From  this  lofty  standpoint  the  present  controversy 
concerning  methods  to  make  the  postal  service  a  self- 
sustaining  or  profit-making  branch  of  government, 
even  to  the  point  where  second  class  rates  becom* 
excessive  and  the  press  turns  to  private  carriers  for 
relief,  seems  weak  and  watery  indeed.  More  than 
tongue  can  estimate,  the  postal  service,  based  upon 
high  social  and  political  ideals,  has  been  the  promoter 
through  a  century  and  a  half  of  progress  of  the  plane 
of  life  that  America  has  reached  in  1925. 
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FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Norman  J.  Radder,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  is  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Christian 


v.itor  in  Portland,  Ore.  Mountains  of  Utah. 

V Frank  Winn,  copy  desk.  Salt  Lake  City 
ntht  Naples  (N  Y.)  Record,  is  spend-  hafgone  to  Fort  Russell 

,„g  his  vacation  fishing  at  Canandaigua  ^ 

,  ,  Utah  artillerv,  and  also  as  special  cor- 

Gardiner  Kline,  publisher  of  the  Am-  respondent  of  the  -News.” 

:;-rda)i:  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Recorder  and 

vice-president  for  the  United  States  of  Horace  H.  Walker  of  the 

■he  Press  Congress  of  the  W’orld,  is  ^  N  ews,  is  back  at 

,»  a  fishing  trip  on  the  Eskegenaga  River  'I's  desk  following  a  vacation  in  the  moiiii- 
a,  Northern  Canada.  ‘ains  of  Utah. 

1  B.  Swineburne,  66  years  engaged  in  Michael  Strauss,  assistant  city  editor 


J.  B.  Swineburne,  66  years  engaged  in  Michael  Strauss,  assistant  city  editor 
newspaper  activities,  and  dean  of  Iowa  *'f  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  has  re- 
publishers,  with  Mrs.  Swineburne  is  on  turned  with  his  wife  from  a  five  months’ 
1  vacation  trip  to  Glacier  Park.  tnur  of  Europe. 

John  A.  Shaffer,  publisher  of  the  Chi-  Hopwell  Rogers,  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
ctgo  Evening  Post,  and  Mrs.  Shaffer  News,  and  his  wife  are  guests  of  Mr. 
iave  left  for  a  three  months’  visit  at  the  and  Mrs.  W’illiam  F.  Sowers  in  Massa- 
Ken-Carroll  ranch  in  Colorado.  chusetts. 

Elizabeth  1.  Toms,  secretary  to  Ogden 
IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE  Reid,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  A’ctc 

PHARLES  M.  DIETRICH  formerly  Fort  Herald  rrffninc  has  returned  from 
I ,  .  r  J  •  J  a  five  weeks  trip  in  the  far  west, 

'^contact  man  of  the  advertising  de-  ,,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  o- 

rartment  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  has  been  Charlp  Roland,  on  the  rewrite  staff, 
appointed  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Elec-  Acjt-  ]  ork  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
-X  Club.  Roland  have  returned  from  their  three- 

r  D  T_  c _ »-i  week  honeymoon  and  vacation  in  the 

George  R.  Koester,  Jr.,  formerly  ad-  AJirnnrfaro: 
ertising  manager  of  the  Spartanburg 

(S.  C.)  Sun  has  assumed  management  of  std  Morehouse,  of  the  dramatic  de- 
e  Woodruff  (S.  C.)  News,  weekly.  J.  partment  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tnb- 
nib  Hull,  formerly  of  the  Greenville  f>»c-  is  back  at  his  desk  after  a  two-week 


ol  the  Consolidated  Press  Associa-  JJeios  .  Lovelace,  lor  years  a  mem- 
tion,  who,  as  told  last  week,  attempted  ber  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune 
with  John  A.  staff  and  formerly  head  of  the  copy  desk 
Bouman,  of  the  of  the  Neiv  York  Daily  News  is  the 
Associated  Press  author  of  a  short  story  published  in  the 

to  break  the  July  18  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 

.Amundsen  press  Post. 

monopoly,  began  _\rt  Evans,  John  Jenkins  and  Frank 
newspaper  work  Ridgway,  three  Chicago  Tribune  writers, 
while  at  Trinity  i^.fj  j|ie  ctiy  last  wxek  on  a  21  day  motor 
College,  Hart-  jaunt  through  the  Middle  West, 

or  ,  _  Fd  Moore,  Chicago  Tribune  music 

Later,  he  joined  critic,  has  left  for  a  several  months’  tour 
the  staff  of  the  i.'nrop 

Xeze  York  Trib-  ‘  _ _ 

une  and  was  for 

two  years  at-  MARRIED 

t  a  c  h  e  d  to  its 
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Washington  Bu-  B.  (“P.ANSY”)  FLOWERS,  rep- 

reau  as  diploma-  ”  •  -c  *i.„  r- - 


resentative  of  the  Capper  Pub- 


:h  in  Colorado.  chusetts.  tic  corresjx indent.  After  America’s  entry  lications  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Miss 

Elizabeth  1.  Toms,  secretary  to  Ogden  into  the  war  he  joined  the  National  Civil  Margerie  Dildine.  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  were 

iUSINESS  OFFICE  Reid,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Neze  !>ervice  Reform  League  for  the  purpose  married  July  14,  and  started  their  honey- 

nTFTRirtl  fnrmprlv  Fort  Herald  Tribune,  has  returned  from  "f  assisting  in  the  recruiting  of  the  hun-  moon  by  attending  the  convention  of  the 

f  tu  a  »  3  five  weeks’  trip  in  the  far  west.  dreds  of  thousands  of  technical  and  cleri-  Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Clubs  Associa- 


contact  man  ot  the  advertising  de-  ,-.,011  «  val  workers  needed  by  the  government.  at  Seattle  Tliev  will  reside  in  OaW- 

.rtment  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  has  been  Mrs’  S  on  thdr  re  Jrl^  S  Flowers’  Sfice 

turned  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Elec-  critical  period  as  volunteer  chief  of  the  ^t  55  New  Montgomery  street.  San 

-X  Club.  icoiami  na\e  reiurneu  irom  tneir  inree  personnel  department  at  the  Fuel  Ad-  Fnnrisro 

George  R.  Koester.  Jr.,  formerly  ad-  ^'l^'LdTw' niinistration.  hra  icisco.  r  k  ■ 

ertising  manager  of  the  Spartanburg  Ad  rondacks.  Lawrence  in  st.ff 'of  r"  f 

(S.  C.)  Ytin  has  assumed  management  of  V\  ard  Morehouse,  of  the  dramatic  de-  organizing  the  company  that  has  since  ♦  r  aV  V 

e  Woodruff  (S.  C.)  News,  weekly.  J.  partment  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trih-  developed  into  the  Consolidated  Press  As-  '/ 1  f 

tis  Hull,  formerly  of  the  Greenville  is  back  at  his  desk  after  a  two-week  sociatioii,  and  after  some  months  as  busi-  j  ^  -ng  and,  at  Halifax, 

■mv,  is  now  head  of  the  advertising  visit  in  Atlanta  and  Savannah.  manager  was  sent  abroad  as  Euro-  J  ’  • 

cepartment  of  the  Spartanburg  Sun.  Percy  N.  Stone,  ship  news  reporter  for  correspondent  and  superintendent.  George  M.  Allen,  owner  of  the  Toppen- 

N.  G.  Hensler,  formerly  on  the  adver-  I’’*"  .Although  his  headquarters  are  in  Paris.  (M’ash  )  Revinv  and  Triune,  to 

-!nc  staff  of  the  St  Paul  Pioneer  u"  xf ^  where  he  spends  most  of  his  time,  Mr.  Margaret  Day  in  Clarkston  Wash  re- 

ress-Dispatch,  has  joined  the  advertis-  Wenonah,  Nap  >  ^  •  Bird  travels  much  and  during  the  past  cently.  Miss  Day  is  a  graduate  of  the 


iicWa  Eag/c,  advertising  start  and  re-  ^e  spent  his  vacation, 

tently  advertising  manager  of  the  Blue 


I  Bird  Cab  line  of  Wichita,  has  returned 
!  the  Eagle. 

A.  J.  Judd,  for  three  years  on  the  ad- 


George  Looms,  novelist  and  staff  writer 
of  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Neivs 
and  Denver  Times,  has  just  brought  out 


g  staff  of  the  Wichita  Eagle.  Charles  Belmont  Davis,  dramatic  edi-  four  vears  has  sent  dispatches  from  Lon-  University  of  Washington  school  of 

r  r  Wnghpll  Wnipr  «f  ffic  F.orfe  HcraW  rrihwnc,  re-  , Km, 'Berlin,  Vienna,  Budapest,  Milan,  journalism  and  was  Mr.  Allen’s  editor  at 

bhha  FflWc  advprtiXJ^st^ff  and  re!  o"  Monday  from  Wallingford.  Pa.,  c.enoa.  Madrid  and  other  cities  where  the  the  time  of  their  marriage, 

ently  advertising  manager  of  'the  Blue  .  "ews  was  breaking.  Everett  M.  Boyd,  telegraph  and  radio 

lird  Cab  line  of  Wichita  has  returned  George  Looms,  novelist  and  staff  writer  ]„  regard  to  news  gathering,  Mr.  Bird  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  to  Miss 

the  Eagle.  ’  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  ;  Helen  Howard  of  Indianapolis,  July  25. 

A.  J.  Judd  for  three  vears  on  the  ad-  /Denver  Times,  has  just  brought  out  -Kather  than  be  the  first  to  announce  Harry  E.  Stewart,  until  recently  na- 
ertisinir  staff  of  the  Wichita  Eagle  has  collaboration  of  esp>s  ^  something  has  happened,  I  should  tional  advertising  manager  of  the  Hous- 

en  made  adver  islnf  manag^^^  thi  f '  ("-e^er  to  be  the  first  to  tell  zvhy  it  must  ton  Post-Dispatch  and  previously  in  the 

%Jw/  (OW^)  Dai/v  Fyan  Walker,  art  director  of  the  New  happen.”  '  advertising  agency  business  at  Kansas 

It  Tj  T  .  MI  J  •  1-  •.  York  Evening  Graphic,  underwent  an  op-  City  and  Chicago,  to  Mrs.  Neils  Esper- 

n  th^  k  '^a'  Thursday  at  the  Polyclinic  Hos-  -  - Houston  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart 

Aertising  manager^of  the^Brow^C^m-  •  •  j-  Democrat,  has  resigned  to  be  a  feature  have  gone  on  a  trip  to  New  York. 

iKx  Company,  a  Wichita  bond  and  brok-  Linwood  T.  Pitman,  assistant  city  edi-  ^vriter  on  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News.  Richard  Lindsey  Blakesley,  of  the  Neio 

tract  house.  ’  ‘or  of  the  Port/atid  (Me.)  Evening  Ex-  Marshall,  for  years  on  the  editorial  Orleans  Item,  to  Miss  Pearl  Fielder,  of 

Warren  L.  Dull  for  the  past  year  ad-  ^^om  Maine  s  new  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  ^ew  Orleans, 

iertising  manager  ’of  the  Parsons  (Kan.)  He^  Wm^lv^s  ii^e*' Boston  and  Oourier,  is  now  associate  editor  of  Cotton  Kenneth  L.  Small  of  the  mechanical 

faiVvAV/iMWfcaw  has  resigned  d-  u  u  m  .t  2  •  »  a  ^  .Vcwr,  St.  Matthews,  S.  C.  department  of  the  Norwood  (Mass.) 

nas  rcsigiieu.  Pittsburgh  offices  of  the  Associated  Press.  n,.  .  .  ,  w  .  „  ,  Pretr  to  Miss  Fvt  Fvelvn  Mrk'pni.ip  Af 

Lewis  C.  Paine  has  resigned  as  adver-  t  .  „  nf  tke  ritv  staff  of  the  Marshall,  society  ed-  '  ^  t-velyn  McKenzie  of 

i  ing  manager  of  the  N^w  York  Com-  k °  it?--  of  thgPoughkeep.ne  (N.  Y.)  Eve-  Athol  Mass. 


Lewis  C.  Paine  has  resigned  as  adver¬ 
ting  manager  of  the  Nezv  York  Com- 


Ss^lXnTS  ;rcation^n  th;  J.  L.  Avey,  for  20  years  editor  of  the 

New  York  Evening  Post,  He  was  instructor  m  English  at  Cornell  U  i  p^prer  Lakes  region  of  central  New  fjndsay  (Okla.)  News,  to  Mrs.  Ida  B. 
ith  the  Eorfe  Cowni^raa/ for  eight  e  r  t  York.  Belcher  of  Henrietta,  Tex.,  at  Sulphur, 

fsrs  and,  previous  to  that  time,  was  with  Purcell  of  Chicago,  formerly  ot  prankeberger,  police  reporter,  Okla.,  recently. 

If/T'/f/P.  ( _ _ _ _  ha«5  mined  the  Duluth  '•ir.  /th  \  i  \r..  .  c  1  •_  tt _  _!•  .1  ^  .. 


.'fCa//’j  for  ten  years.  ’  Minneapolis  has  joined  the  Du/uf/i  D^n^dlle  (Ill.)  Commercial-News,  re- 

S.  E.  Thomason,  business  manager  of  feplacmg  S.  M.  Chambers,  burned  this  week  from  a  two  weeks’  va- 

■t  Chicago  Tribune,  will  return  to  Chi-  ’'^signed.  tt  u 

this  week  after  an  extended  trip  to  S.  M.  Chambers,  of  the  Duluth  Herald 
Fir  , pc  with  his  wife.  staff  left  July  27,  for  Florida,  where  he  I 


Sylvia  Herman  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
circulation  staff,  to  .Albert  Podcll,  July  24. 


-  pe  with  his  wife.  staff  left  July  27,  for  Florida,  where  he  ] 

-  will  make  his  home. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS  Miss  Josephine  Root  is  now  associate 
(ALPH  JULES  FRANTZ.  Sunday  editor  of  the  Yan  D.’ego  (Cal.)  /ndc/icnd- 

zrShl  ?  Cleveland  Times,  Tt-  g  ^  Robinson,  state  capitol  reporter 

Enrol  ^  T  ioT  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  is 

.turope,  writing  for  several  newspapers.  .  •  •  _  .  _ tt.-u 

William  Garver,  assistant  circulation  /- 

■anager  of  the  Times,  will  accompany  V'arde  H.  Greene,  court  house  reporter 
im.  for  the  Cleveland  Times,  accompanied  by 

Harrv  \f.,r.koii  ..off  -...Lt  ,„;.k  ^Ifs-  Greene  and  their  children,  are  spend- 

[eC/«,WandVms,  has  been  added  to  the  vacation  with  relatives  in  Indiana. 

■’  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Times.  Wil-  Kenneth  Colvin,  police  reporter  for  the 
'•m  0.  Beaton,  circulation  department  of  Cleveland  Times,  is  spending  a  two  weeks’ 
Times,  has  resigned  and  gone  to  vacation  in  southern  Ohio 
inipa,  Fla.,  M.  A.  Alderson,  copy  deck  Mort  J.  Donoghue,  formerly  managing 
Times,  has  resigned  because  of  ill  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Daily  Herald, 
while  Mrs.  Alderson  has  joined  the  Vanderbilt  tabloid,  is  now  managing  editor 
and  will  conduct  a  column  “In  the  of  the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union. 
f  of  the  News.”  Sidney  M.  Hequemborque  of  Fredonia, 

^ch  \V.  Jarrell,  of  the  Wichita  Beacon  N.  Y..  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia  school 
I  staff,  and  Mrs.  Jarell  are  the  par-  of  journalism,  has  joined  the  city  staff  of 
■  of  a  daughter,  Mary  Maxine.  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

W.  Gallagher,  copy  reader  for  the  Barnet  Nover,  who  has  a  column,  “The 
News,  has  returned  from  Day-  Back^ound  of  Events,”  in  the  Buffalo 
•  Tenn.  He  was  the  only  Qeveland  Evening  Nezvs,  is  attending  the  Institute 
«  man  to  cover  the  Scopes  trial.  of  Politics  at  Williamstown,  Mass. 

McCarthey,  who  recently  re-  A.  T.  Wannamaker,  formerly  city  editor 
from  the  Cleveland  Times  to  work  of  the  Orangeburg  (S.  C.)  Times  and 


A  Complete  Newspaper  “Morgue” 

.An  adequate  picture  library,  or  “morgue,”  is  as  necessary  as  a  wire 
service  to  the  modern  newspaper. 

If  your  “morgue”  isn’t  up  to  date,  let  us  modernize  it  for  you. 

Central  Press’  semi-monthly  morgue  service,  for  five  dollars  a  month, 
keeps  you  completely  supplied  with  mats  of  all  the  people  who  do,  or 
arc  likely  to,  figure  in  the  news. 

To  a  limited  number  of  newspapers  we  can  supply  all  of  the  back 
issues  of  the  Central  Press  morgue  service,  containing  more  than  a 
thousand  one,  two  and  three  column  mats  of  all  of  the  important  people 
of  the  U^nited  States  and  the  world,  scenes  in  important  cities,  etc.  For 
a  complete  file  of  back  issues  the  price  is  $100.00. 

This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  obtain  a  complete  newspaper 
morgue.  There  is  no  other  way  of  acquiring  one  except  through  long, 
laborious  effort.  This  assemblage  of  pictures  will  protect  you  on  every¬ 
thing  exccDt  local  subjects,  and  our  engraving  department  is  prepared  to 
make  photos  of  local  notables,  street  scenes,  etc.,  at  special  prices  for 
quantity  orders. 

Wift  Central  ^reeiss  ^sisiociation 


V.  McNitt  Centr.il  Press  UI<Ik  II.  A.  McXitt 

President  Cleveland,  O.  (ieneral  .Manager 

P,  S. — IFe  produce  the  WorUFs  Best  Picture  Page. 
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HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

JAMES  TRAINOR,  from  sUff,  Bu/- 
falo  Courier,  to  Buffalo  Evening  News. 
Daniel  Gregory,  from  city  staff,  Buf¬ 
falo  Star,  to  advertising  staff,  Buffalo 
Times. 

George,  Earle,  from  news  editor,  Buf¬ 
falo  Times,  to  Buffalo  Express,  in  similar 
capacity. 

H.  E.  Rockwell,  from  city  staff,  Rut¬ 
land  (Vt.)  News,  to  copy  desk.  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union. 

George  M.  Varnell,  from  sports  editor, 
Spokane  Chronicle,  to  associate  sports 
editor,  Seattle  Times. 

ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

T  OUIS  LOVE,  of  the  Philadelphia 
^  Evening  Public  Ledger  composing 
room,  is  spending  a  week  in  Atlantic 
City. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

p’D  KEEN,  general  European  manager 
^  of  the  United  Press  Associations,  who 
is  spending  a  vacation  in  this  country  left 
this  week  for  the  Pacific  Coast  to  visit 
relatives. 

Todd  Wright,  financial  editor  of  the 
United  Press  returned  this  week  from  a 
two  weeks’  vacation  spent  in  Des 
Moines,  la. 

Earl  Johnson,  manager  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  bureau  of  the  United  Press,  has 
been  transferred  to  Chicago.  H.  W. 
Sharp  succeeds  him  at  Columbus. 

R.  M.  Bonnifield,  one  of  the  oldest 
employes  in  point  of  service  of  Central 
News  of  America  and  the  Wall  Street 
Neu^s,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Central  News  Cleveland  office.  L.  G. 
Fisher,  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  Oeve- 
land  manager,  left  last  week  for  Chicago, 
to  take  charge  of  the  new  business  de¬ 
partment  in  the  Chicago  bureau. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

W  D.  and  P.  S.  JUNKIN  have  sold 
^  •  their  interest  in  the  Chariton  (la.) 
Herald-Patriot  to  Victor  E.  Swartzen- 
druver.  Will  D.  Allender  and  Charles  F. 
Wennerstrum  of  Chariton  and  Kenneth 
F.  Baldridge  of  Bloomfield. 

Nooksack  (Wash.)  Sentinel,  edited  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Olin.  was  sold  re¬ 
cently  to  H.  S.  Baker  of  Tacoma. 

Lexington  (Okla.)  Bee  has  been  sold 
by  J.  W.  Clark  to  L.  B.  Barham. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

CALT  LAKE  CITY  TELEGRAM  has 
^  just  installed  its  second  Ludlow  equip¬ 
ment. 

Work  has  been  started  upon  extensive 
alterations  to  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  building. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

pALGARY  (Alta.)  HERALD,  28-page 
Jubilee  and  Stampede  edition,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police, 
July  6. 

Mount  Vernon  (Wash.)  Daily  Herald, 
50th  anniversary  edition,  July  20. 


Akron  Times-Press,  104-page  Centen¬ 
nial  edition,  July  21. 

Duluth  Herald,  16-page  special  Ex¬ 
position  of  Progress  number. 

Pocatello  (Idaho)  Tribune,  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Progress  edition  July  12. 

Booneville  (Mo)  Advertiser  66-page 
Rural  Life  edition. 

SCHOOLS 

A  DEPARTMENT  of  journalism  will 
be  established  in  the  Kansas  State 
Teachers  college.  Hays,  Kan.,  beginning 
with  the  September  term,  F,  B.  Lee, 
dean  of  the  faculty  announced.  Ben  F. 
Hibbs,  former  city  editor  of  the  Pratt 
Daily  Tribune  and  for  the  past  year  an 
instructor  in  journalism  at  the  college, 
will  be  in  charge. 

Medill  School  of  Journalism  of  North¬ 
western  University  has  announced  a 
larger  curriculum  and  a  more  inclusive 
course  of  study  for  the  coming  year.  At¬ 
tendance  at  both  the  night  and  day 
schools  has  been  such  during  the  last 
year  that  plans  for  more  intensive  and 
diversified  journalistic  instruction  in  the 
future  are  being  made.  H.  F.  Harring¬ 
ton,  professor  of  journalism  and  director 
of  the  Medill  school,  is  in  Europe  this 
summer. 

WITH  THE  SPECIALS 

A  P.  BELLISLE  COMPANY,  San 
Francisco,  publishers  representa¬ 
tives,  have  been  appointed  to  represent  the 
Burlingame  (Cal.)  Advance  and  the  Red¬ 
lands  (Cal.)  Facts. 

KimballrMogensen  Company  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Visalia  (Cal.)  Times. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

■jVORTHERN  New  York  Press  Asso- 
'  ciation  will  hold  its  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  outing  Saturday,  Aug.  1,  at 
Watertown,  N.  Y.  An  automobile  trip 
to  Stillwater  will  feature  the  meeting. 

Michigan  Elditorial  Association  will 
hold  a  two  day  outing  at  Michigan  City, 
.\ug.  6  and  7. 

Utah  State  Press  Association  held 
its  summer  meeting  in  Cache  Valley, 
northern  Utah,  July  18-21.  Dennis  Wood, 
publisher  of  the  Nephi  Times-News, 
president,  was  in  charge.  Most  of  the 
time  was  spent  in  sightseeing,  visiting 
industrial  plants  and  in  a  tour  of  the 
experiment  stations  of  the  Utah  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  of  Logan. 

Group  Four,  Washington  State 
Press  Association  members  met  at 
Waterville,  Wash.,  recently,  the  guests  of 
’  J.  M.  Stoddard,  publisher  of  the  Water- 
-Alle  Empire  Press.  E.  P.  Murphy,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  F.nliat  Times,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  ;  Frank  Emert,  editor  of  the  Oro- 
iHllc  Gazette,  secretary. 

Northeastern  Nebraska  Editorial 
■  Association  was  to  hold  its  annual  mid- 
'  summer  meeting  in  Neligh,  July  31  and 
.•\ugust  1.  M.  W.  Murray,  Pender,  pres- 
,  ident,  will  preside.  J.  P.  O’Furey  of  Har- 
tington  is  secretary. 


ASSOCIATION  CHIEFS 

pRANK  B.  NICHOLS,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Bath  (Me.)  Daily 
Times  and  the  Bath  Weekly  Independent, 
treasurer  of  the 

Brunswick  Week- - 

ly  Record,  and 
vice-president  of 
the  Biddef  ord 
(Me.)  Journal, 
was  born  in 
Round  Pond, 

Me.,  Feb.  2,  1868. 

He  attended  the 
town  schools  of 
Bristol  and  grad¬ 
uated  from  the 
Coburn  Classical 
Institute  in  1888, 
and  Colby  Col¬ 
lege  in  18^.  Frank  B.  Nichols 

For  a  brief 

time  after  graduation  he  taught  school, 
and  was  principal  of  Cherryfield  Acad¬ 
emy  when  he  joined  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  one  of  the  several  large  pat¬ 
ent  medicine  firms  then  flourishing  in 
Maine.  He  soon  grasped  the  value  of 
advertising,  and  his  next  change  was  to 
assume  the  business  management  of  a 
new  daily  paper  at  Rockland,  Me. 

Disposing  of  his  interest  in  the  Rock¬ 
land  Doily  Star  in  ’95,  he  went  to  Bath 
to  become  business  manager  of  the  Bath 
Daily  Times  and  the  Bath  Weekly  Inde¬ 
pendent.  He  purchased  the  same  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1897,  and  subsequently  combined  the 
Bath  Independent,  his  weekly  newspaper, 
and  the  Bath  Enterprise,  a  semi-weekly. 
In  1902  he  established  the  Brunswick 
(Me.)  Weekly  Record,  which  one  year 
later  absorbed  the  Brunswick  Telegra^. 

Mr.  Nichols  served  on  the  executive 
council  from  the  Third  Councillor  Dis¬ 
trict  of  the  state  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  (^vemor  Carl  E.  Milliken  in 
1917-1918. 

He  was  president  of  the  Maine  Press 
Association,  which  is  composed  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  of  most  of  the  papers 


in  the  state  in  1923  and  1924.  He  is  no« 
president  of  the  Maine  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 


FLASHES 


Let’s  see,  what  lower  order  of  aninulj 
is  there  in  which  the  female  deserts  hr 
young? — Toronto  Star. 

Education  pays,  unless  you  settle  down 
to  be  an  educator. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

Go-getter:  A  man  who  runs  out  of 
gas  two  miles  from  a  station. — Trinidad 
Picketivire. 

If  we  could  drink  labels,  none  of  ns 
would  die. — Birmingham  News. 

Germany  should  have  tried  the  Rii- 
fians’  plan  of  licking  the  nations  one  at  a 
time. — Vancouver  Sun. 


'•FIRST  IN  PUBLIC  SERVICE" 


The  World  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  World  have  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  daily,  of 
750,000  for  $1.20  per  agate 
line  gross,  subject  to  con¬ 
tract  discounts.  These  two 
papers  are  read  by 
more  jobbers,  department 
and  chain  store  buyers,  and 
by  more  retailers;  offer 
more  circulation  per  dollar 
and  a  more  concentrated 
circulation;  a  reader  and  a 
dealer  influence  more  local¬ 
ized  than  any  other _  met¬ 
ing  and  evening  combination. 

PuHtzer  BuiMbig,  New  York 
Mailers  Bldg.  General  Motors  Bld(. 

Chicago  Detroit 
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BEST  MYSTERY- ADVENTURE  STORY  SINCE  “TREASURE  ISLAND” 

S  LAND  GOLD” 

The  further  adventures  of 
‘  THE  MAN  WITH  THE  CLUB  FOOT” 

By  Valentine  Williams 

For  Immediate  Release — 28  2-column 

IDEAL  SERIAL  FOR  THE 
MIDSUMMER  SEASON 

For  Terms  and  Sample  Proofs  Wire 
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I.NDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Flexitype  Dry  Mat 


You  will  make  a  big  discovery  for  quicker 
production  and  better  printing  in  your  extra 
editions  the  minute  you  use  Flexitype  Dry 
Flong  for  the  first  time.  Other  newspapers 
all  over  the  United  States,  both  the  great 
metropolitan  dailies  and  the  smaller  papers, 
have  made  this  same  important  discovery. 

You  will  discover,  too,  that  a  surprising  num¬ 
ber  of  stereotypes  can  be  made  from  a  single 
Flexitype  Dry  Flong.  It  is  good  for  not 
less  than  ten,  and  sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty  to  thirty  castings. 

Send  us  your  order  for  a  trial 
WRITE  TODAY 

Brooks  Paper  Company 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
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WITH  THE  GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 

Washburn  Crosby  Company  Elects  James  F.  Bell  President — Francis  A. 
Wilson  Leares  Liggett  db  Myers — Automobile  Firms  Report 
Excellent  Business 


Note:  Dickens  “Tale  of  Two  Cities”  was  dramatized  under  the  title  of  “The  Only  Way' 


ATaleofTwoCities 


James  F.  bell,  former  vice-president  < 
of  the  Washburn  Crosby  Company, 
manufacturer  of  Gold  Medal  flour  has 
been  elected  president  succeeding  John 
Crosby,  who  becomes  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors.  H.  R.  McLaughlin, 
sales  manager,  has  been  elected  a  director. 

Francis  A.  Wilson  has  resigned  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  Liggett  & 
Myers  Tobacco  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York.  He  had  been  associated  with  the 
company  in  this  capacity  for  the  last 
twelve  years. 

The  General  Motors  Corporation  re¬ 
ported  earnings  of  $46,082,236  for  the  first 
sue  months  of  1925.  This  is  the  most 
satisfactory  statement  in  regard  to  earn¬ 
ings  the  company  has  ever  made,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  president.  The 
net  profit  for  the  same  period  last  year 
was  $27,066,990. 

The  Chandler  Motor  Car  Company  of 
Cleveland,  has  appointed  Paul  Bennett 
Mvertising  manager.  He  was  formerly 
associated  with  Leonard  Smith  in  direct 
mail  work,  and  with  the  Dunlap-Ward 
Advertising  Company  as  production  man¬ 
ager, 

F.  J.  Tolford  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Weyenberg  Shoe 
Manufacturing  Company,  Milwaukee. 
He  had  been  assistant  to  the  advertising 
manager. 

F.  J.  Kolb,  of  the  Rochester  office  of  the 
Selden  Truck  Corporation  has  been  made 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  its 
New  England  branch.  The  Selden  Sales 
k  Service  Company,  Boston. 


expenses,  depreciation  and  Federal  taxes 
was  reported,  as  compared  with  $401,240 
in  the  first  half  of  1924.  June  sales  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  a  year  ago  by  48  per  cent, 
it  was  stated.  The  new  Diana  Light 
Straight  Eight  put  on  the  market  in  June 
is  now  being  heavily  advertised. 

Gross  sales  of  the  Louis  K.  Liggett 
Company,  subsidiary  of  the  United  Drug 
Company  for  June  totalled  $3,512,692,  as 
compared  with  $3,014,160  for  June  1924. 

L.  H.  Hardenbergh,  formerly  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Carnation  Milk  Products 
Company,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
managing  director  of  the  Nestle’s  Food 
Company,  New  York. 


Net  profits  of  $4,689,000  for  the  quarter 
ended  June  30,  are  reported  by  the  Chrys¬ 
ler  Corporation,  after  all  expenses  except 
reserves  for  Federal  taxes.  This  is  an 
increase  over  the  previous  quarter  of 
$1,187,774. 

Another  motor  car  company  reporting 
ttcellent  business  for  the  six  months  end¬ 
ed  June  30,  was  the  Moon  Company  of  St. 
Louis.  Net  income  of  $671,  689  after 


The  Jordan  Motor  Car  Company,  Inc., 
Cleveland,  reports  a  net  profit  of  ^^,575 
for  the  quarter  ended  June  30.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  $205,138  in  the  preceeding 
quarter. 

For  the  six  months  ended  May  31,  the 
Simmons  Company,  New  York,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Simmons  beds,  reports  a  net 
profit  of  $2,010,376  after  setting  aside 
$526,676  for  reserves,  but  before  Federal 
taxes.  This  compares  with  $1,174,120  the 
same  period  last  year, 

TO  SEE  BUFFALO  STAMPEDE 

Montana  Press  Association  Visiting 
Yellowstone  Park,  Aug.  27-30 

Details  of  the  Montana  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  annual  convention  to  be  held 
at  Livingston,  Mont.,  and  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  Aug.  27  to  30,  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  O.  S.  Warden, 
publisher  of  the  Great  Falls  Tribtme, 
and  association  president. 

One  day  will  be  spent  at  Livingston, 
and  three  days  in  the  Park.  All  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  annual  dinner  will  take  place 
at  Livingston,  Aug.  27. 

The  Montana  editors  will  be  guests  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
National  Park  Service,  while  visiting 
Yellowstone.  The  park  management  will 
stage  an  old  time  buffalo  stampede  at 
Buffalo  Ranch. 


“When  the  Tabloid  and 
the  Ludlow  speak,  then 
Type  actually  talks” 

Says  Mr.  George  W.  Lemons,  Advertising  Manager, 

Illustrated  Daily  Herald,  San  Francisco,  California. 

“A  I  AHE  unmistakable  trend  of  the  advertising  world  is  tow'ard 
I  more  effective  display  in  less  space — a  thing  that  saves  the  ad- 
^  vertiser  money  and  the  reader  time  and  efforL  Tabloid  news¬ 
papers  are  engaged  in  making  smaller  space  tell  a  bigger  and  quicker 
story,  and  we  find  the  Ludlow  system  gives  most  excellent  results. 

“The  public  speaker  and  the  word-of-mouth  salesman  can  use 
gestures  and  emphasis  at  will,  but  the  writer  of  advertisements  must 
make  type  talk — must  register  his  various  shades  of  emphasis  and 
meaning.  Hence  our  tabloid  daily  is  equipped  with  the  Ludlow 
system.  The  strong,  clean  and  attractive  advertisements  with  their 
high  visibility  on  our  smaller  tabloid  pages  daily  testify  to  the  results 
we  are  getting  from  the  Ludlow  system.  No  worn  type — no, scram¬ 
bled  faces — no  lack  of  pleasing  variety — no  running  short  of  letters. 
"llTtew  the  Tabloid  and  the  Ludlow  speak,  then  type  actually  talks.  ” 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 


San  Francisco;  5  Third  Street 
Boston:  261  Franklin  Street 


New  York:  63  Park  Row 
Atlanta:  41  Marietta  Street 


LUDLOW  QUALITY  COMPOSITION 


This  “Tale  of  Two  Cities”  is  one  foundation  for  the 
feeling  that  many  publishers  have  that  when  it 
comes  to  the  handling  of  their  National  Advertising 
THE  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY  is 

“The  Only  Way” 


■The  Two  Cities! 


No.  1 

(our  paper  la  svMing) 

Our  National 
Advertising 
Lineage  Lead 


Cit^  No.  2 

(our  paper  is  momhig) 

Our  National 
Advertising 
Lineage  Lead 


71%  117% 


Our  Morning  Com¬ 
petitor  Leads  in 
circulation  by  7Z% 


Our  Evening  Com¬ 
petitor  is  21%  behind 
in  circulation 


In  botii  situations  the 


JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY 


Leads  in  National  Advertising! 


Publishers  prosper  who  “LET  MATHEWS  DO  IT* 


The  Julius  Mathews  Speqal  Agency 

J^eto^xiper  Adoatislr^  JfBpresentatiues 


m  oNLAND  HCAoaiMms: 

I  BtAtaw  ST.eOSTOM.MASa. 
DSTiion;-a4Wwoo0MMie  M. 


N(w  voen  HCAOtuuMrms: 
is-17  easT  40T»i  ST. 
CMicaso-ino  mahttoso  sum. 
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WHAT’S  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  FIELD 


Opper  Launches  Sunday  Page  at  68 — Abbey  New  NEA  Business  Manager 
— “Bud”  Fisher,  F.  P.  A.  Return 


641VTR.  DOUGH  and  Mr.  Dubb”  drawn 
-^■■■by  F.  Opper,  famous  veteran  comic 
cartoonist,  will  appear  in  a  full  Sunday 
page  beginning 


Aug.  9,  King  - 

Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  announced 
this  week. 

Frederick 
Burr  Opper,  now 
in  his  68th  year, 
is  drawing  com¬ 
ics  as  vigorously 
as  ever  after  a 
career  of  nearly 
half  a  century. 

His  comic  crea¬ 
tions  are  familiar 
to  newspaper 
readers  of  three 
generations — “Our 

Antidiluvian  Ancestors,”  “Harry  Hooli¬ 
gan”  (with  the  immortal  mule  “Maud”), 
and  now  “Mr.  Dough  and  Mr.  Dubb.” 


ment  of  medical  news  in  an  address  before 
the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors.  He  now  charges, 
through  the  daily  press,  that  advertising 
manufacturers  of  spectacles  are  accumu¬ 
lating  vast  fortunes  by  “fitting  glasses”  by 
merely  obtaining  the  name,  address,  age 
and  length  of  time  a  person  has  been  us¬ 
ing  spectacles,  ignoring  the  science  of 
treatment  of  eye  ailments. 


“Bud”  Fisher  creator  of  “Mutt  and 
Jeff”  returned  from  a  six  weeks’  stay  in 
Europe  on  the  Aquitania,  Friday,  July  24. 
On  the  same  boat  was  Franklin  P. 
Adams,  conductor  of  the  “Conning 
Tower”  in  the  New  York  World  who 
returned  from  a  honeymoon  spent  in 
Italy  and  England. 


Winslow  -Abbey,  for  the  past  two  years 
sales  manager  of  NE.A  Service,  Inc., 
Cleveland,  has  been  appointed  business 
manager  of  that  syndicate. 

Mr.  Abbey  succeeds  Frank  Rostock, 
former  business  manager  of  the  Service, 
w’ho  several  months  ago  left  the  organ¬ 
ization  to  join  the  Cincinnati  Post  as 
business  manager.  In  the  interim  Eugene 
MacLean,  general  manager  of  NEA  has 
been  acting  business  manager. 

Mr.  .Abbey  came  to  NE.A  Service,  Inc., 
from  the  San  Francisco  Daily  News 
where  he  had  been  advertising  manager. 
He  held  similar  posts  on  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Star,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Express. 


Ward  Greene,  associate  editor  of  In¬ 
ternational  Feature  Service,  spent  seven 
days  recently  interviewing  Grand  Duke 
Boris  of  Russia  for  a  series  of  biographi¬ 
cal  articles. 


The  weekly  drama-fiction  service  of 
The  Putnam  Syndicate,  in  which  the 
latest  plays  on  Broadway  are  made  into 
short  stories  each  week,  is  now  to  appear 
annually  in  book  form. 


C.  E.  Rush,  noted  mountaineer  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  is  the  author  of  a 
series  of  three  weekly  articles  for  the 
Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service,  upon  the 
hazards  and  narrow  escapes  he  has  en¬ 
countered  in  scaling  mountains. 


-Alleged  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  by 
advertising  concerns  selling  spectacles  on 
mail  order  is  exposed  in  an  article  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  syndicated  by  the  North 
-American  Newspaper  -Alliance. 

Dr.  b'ishhein  will  be  remembered  for 
his  vigorous  criticism  of  newspaper  treat- 


Frank  H.  Greer  of  Tulsa.  Okla.,  for 
years  publisher  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Capital,  has  organized  the  Greer-Conklin 
Syndicate  for  the  distribution  of  news- 
paiKT  features.  Its  first  offering  is  a 
series,  “The  World’s  Greatest  Mothers.” 


J.  N.  Darling,  cartoonist  for  the  New 
A'ork  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  has  re¬ 
turned  home  after  spending  several  weeks 
at  VV’est  Falmouth,  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  re¬ 
cuperating  from  his  serious  illness  of  last 
spring. 


Directory  of  Leading  Features 

FOR  DAILY,  SUNDAY  AND  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS. 

Fiction 

Radio 

"STORIES” 

Lewis  Wilson  Appleton,  Jr., 

S044  Margaret  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

FOR  LARGE  AND  SMALL  PAPERS 

Radio 

A  noD-trchnical,  weekly  radio  review 

DIRECT  FROM  PARIS 

.\ll  phaKos  European  radio  news  sold  exclusive 
by  city. 

The  Delano  Service,  16,  Avenue  de  TOpera. 

Bp  CARL  ±1.  RuIMAN 

Waihinffton  Radio  News  Service 

1482  F  St.  Waihington,  D,  C. 

All  Louisiana 
and  MISSISSIPPI 
Listens  In  Foi^ 

R-ADIO 


\iti'stk\ 


NEVS  in  the 
New  Orleans 

STATES 


By  1,210,736  Lines 

For  the  first  six  months  of  192S 
The  Dispatch  exceeded  the  next 
largest  Ohio  Newspaper  by  1,210,736 
lines — and  all  other  Columbus  news¬ 
papers  cemibined  by  1,952,51S  lines. 


TBs  SUM'S  wmstBUtlws  la  tki 
NsUonal  IVla — 

THE  JINR  ■.  IRAHNAI  C«. 
Ns*  Toik  —  Chlesfs  —  Bt.  Ltids 
AtlanU  —  Dstialt  —  **»■*«  Qty 
_  Baa  rranelses — Us  Aagslss 

New  Orleans  States 


NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 

CITY  .  S4,as, 

SUBURBAN  .  a,(B4 

COUNTRY  . . . . 2Z,U* 

Tottd  Circulation  . IBSAI' 


A 

State 

Above 

Averages 

West  Virginia 


There  is  always  a  temptation  on  the 
part  of  national  advertisers  to  do  things 
by  averages. 


This  rule  must  not  apply  to  West 
Virginia.  It  is  a  state  above  averages. 
In  the  production  of  coal,  chemicals, 
glass,  petroleum,  pottery,  etc..  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  out  of  the  ordinary. 


It  is  the  specialist  in  these  lines.  The 
successful  space  buyers  know  the  power 
that  lies  in  the  word  “specialist.” 


These  special  lines  of  industry  pay  the 
people  of  the  state  an  amount  above  the 
average.  Each  one  ranks  at  or  near  the 
top  in  production. 


This  is  a  territory  to  he  considered. 


These  newspapers  are  the  messengers 
which  reach  the  people  every  day. 
Through  the  columns  of  these  publica¬ 
tions  the  manufacturer  is  able  to  create 
“above  average”  demand. 


Raito 

for 

Cireu-  MM 
UtloD  Hue* 


Blucficid 

—Telegraph  . (M) 

—Telegraph  . (S) 

Charleston 

—Gazette  . (M) 

—Gazette  . (S) 

darksburg 

—Telegram  . (E) 

—Telegram  . (S) 

Huntington 

— Advertiaer  . (E) 

—Herald-Dispatch . .  (M) 
—Herald-Dispatch. . .  (S) 


Cireu-  (,M 
latioB  Utaes 


11,S»  .BB 
U,254  JB 


Marthuburg 

—Journal 


.(E)  4,a8  .as 


lt,478  jn 
Z3.B4)  JB 


Morgantoiwn 

ttPost  . (E)  SpSBB  .B 


B.tBB  J4 

1BJ85  MS 


Parkersburg 

-News  . (M)  BJB4  .Bl 

-News  . (S)  8,B14  Jl 

**Scntinel  . (E)  B,S27  .IS 


12,SB1  .B4 
14J42  JS 
15.BBB  M 


••A.  B.  C.  Statement,  March  31,  19®- 
ttGovemment  Statement,  March  31, 19® 
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MIXED  COMPOSITION 


MODEL  25 
T wo  Standard  Main 
Magazines 

MODEL  26 
Two  Standard  Main 
Magazines 

T wo  Standard  A  uxiliary 
Magazines 

All  Magazines  Quickly 
Removed  from  the  Front 
and  Interchangeable 
with  Other  Linotypes 


MODELS  25'^nd  26^ — ^ 


Continuously  Dij^ributed 

I  J  r 


■  1^”- 


IVOperated  by  a 
'  ^GLE  POWER- DRIVEN 
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OTYPE 


MARK» 
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Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 

CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED,  TORONTO 

Agencies  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


Composed  entirely  on  the  Linotype  in  Caslon  So.  3  with  exception  of  hand-set  title  line 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFTAIRS 


World  Wide  News  Man  Going  To  China — Seid  Joins 
Botsford'Constantine — Three  New  England 
Agencies  Launched 


TJ[70RLD  Wide  News  Association  has 
”  appointed  Y.  Lewis  Mason  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Shanghai  to  supervise  the 
firm’s  export  advertising  business  in  that 
territory.  Mr.  Mason  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  in  charge  of  Chinese  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  New  York  office  of  World 
Wide  News. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Somerton,  associate  director 
in  New  York  City,  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  Far  Eastern  advertising  business. 


R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.,  of  N.  E.,  Inc.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  general  advertising  business, 
has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $10,000.  There  are  100  shares  of  stock, 
with  par  value  of  $100  each.  The  direc¬ 
tors  are:  President,  Walter  H.  Robin¬ 
son  ;  treasurer,  Gladys  M.  Thompson, 
Cochituate,  and  Frank  C.  Hyde. 


Frederick  Seid,  for  several  years  head 
of  an  advertising  agency  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  has  joined  the  staff  of  Botsford- 
Constantine,  advertising  agency  with  of¬ 
fices  in  San  Francisco,  Portland  and 
Seattle. 


William  Mahoney,  formerly  with  L.  C. 
Gumbinner,  New  York,  has  joined  the  art 
department  of  the  C.  P.  McDonald  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency. 


The  Service  Advertising  Agency  has 
been  established  at  26  Robinson  street, 
Webster,  Mass.,  with  Thomas  C.  White, 
Jr.,  as  manager  and  proprietor.  Mr. 
White  will  feature  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  advertising.  Mr.  White,  who  lo¬ 
cates  in  Webster,  was  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  newspapers  in  Marlboro, 
Brockton  and  other  cities. 


Gamelin  Advertising  Service,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been  incorporated. 
There  are  50  shares,  without  par  value. 
The  directors  and  incorporators  are : 
President,  Henry  A.  Gamelin;  treasurer, 
Eugene  Danziger,  Springfield,  and  Louis 
Danziger. 


Chicago.  Sending  out  a  general  advertiaing 
campaign  on  Martin  &  Martin  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

F.  J.  Low  Company,  Inc.,  15  West  44th  street. 
New  York.  Has  secured  account  of  the  Alpha 
Lux  Company,  New  York,  “Salvator”  water. 

L)rddon  A  Hanford  Company,  110  East  42nd 
street.  New  York.  Now  handling  account  of 
the  Barclay  Corset  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

M^u:Manus,  Inc.,  Detroit.  Sending  out  sdied- 
ules  to  newspapers  generally  on  Cadillac  Motor 
Car  Company,  of  Detroit. 

Charles  F.  W.  Nidiols  Compmy,  14  East 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Placing  fall  sched¬ 
ules  in  newspaper  roto  sections  on  H.  W.  Gos- 
sard  Company,  Chicago. 

Power,  Alexander  A  Jenkins  Compaq,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  Has  secured  the  following  ac¬ 
counts:  The  Commercial  National  Company 
of  Detroit,  land  contracts  and  mortgages;  the 
Detroit  Industrial  Vehicle  Company,  gasoline 
trucks  for  milk  delivery;  George  F.  Minto  & 
Co.,  Detroit,  wholesale  Nothing;  the  Meisner 
Manufacturing  Co.,  toilet  preparations;  and 
the  Niles  Manufacturing  Company,  Ypsilanti, 
battery  chargers. 

William  H.  Rankin  Company,  Inc.,  Tribune 
Tower,  Chicago.  Placing  account  of  Nestor 
Johnson  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago, 
manufacturers  of  “Nestor  Johnson”  skates. 


Reincke-ElUs  Company,  215  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Placing  account  of  the  Read¬ 
ing  Steel  Castings  Company,  Bridgeport,  Con¬ 
necticut,  manufacturers  of  valves  and  fittings, 
steel  castings. 


Roberts  A  MacAvincfae,  30  North  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago.  Placing  account  of  Bemard- 
Hewitt  &  Company,  Chicago. 


Rogers  A  Smith,  326  West  Madison  street, 
Chicaga  Placing  a  few  schedules  in  middle 
west  newspapers  on  Clinton  Furniture  Com¬ 
pany. 


Russell  M.  Seeds  Company,  Inc.,  Consolidated 
Building,  Indianapolis.  Has  secured  account 
f  the  Milks  Emulsion  Company,  Terre  Haute, 
manufacturers  of  “Milks  Emulsion.”  ’ 


Tumer-Wagner  Company,  Wrigley  Building, 
Chicago.  Placing  schedules  in  Western  news¬ 
papers  on  Old  Monk  Olive  Oil. 


Williams  A  Cunnyngham,  6  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicaga  Now  facing  account  of 
Peaslee-Gaulbert  Company,  Li^sville,  Ky., 
manufacturers  of  “Pee  Gee”  paints  and  var¬ 
nishes. 


Zimmer-Keller  Company,  Detroit  Life  Build¬ 
ing,  Detroit.  Sending  out  orders  to  a  number 
of  newspapers  on  Rickenbacker  Motor  Ckr 
Company  of  Detroit. 


WEEK’S  AD  TIPS 


Lloyd  Maxwell,  president  of  the  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Cunningham  Advertising  Agency, 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Elks’  grand  lodge 
reunion  recently  held  in  Portland,  Ore. 
While  there  he  addressed  the  Portland 
Advertising  Club. 

The  Tri-State  Advertising  Service  Inc., 
Dubuque,  la.,  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  from  $10,000  to  $25,000,  of  which 
$10,000  is  to  be  common  stock  and  the 
remainder  preferred  stock,  issued  in  $100 
shares.  C.  K.  McCarty  is  president  and 
A.  M.  Bink,  secretary  of  the  corporation. 
The  increase  will  provide  for  financing 
extensions  of  the  service. 


George  Batten  Company,  Inc.,  McCormick 
Building,  Chicago.  Has  secured  account  of 
Curtis  Companies,  Ind.,  Clinton,  Iowa,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  “Curtis  Woodwork.” 

Campbell-Ewald  Company,  General  Motors 
Building,  Detroit.  Has  secured  account  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Refining  Company,  Detroit  and 
Toledo.  Placing  fall  schedules  in  general  news¬ 
paper  campaign  on  Oakland  Mtrtor  Car  com¬ 
pany  of  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Cramer- Kmsselt  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Placing  schedules  with  some  middle  west  news- 
pai>ers  on  Milwaukee- Waukesha  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Milwaukee. 

Critchfield  A  Company,  223  West  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago.  Sending  out  a  few  orders 
to  Eastern  newspapers  on  Frank  Harris  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  of  Chicago.  This  account  formerly 
handled  by  Nelson-Chesman  Company. 

Crosby,  29  Quincy  street,  Chicago.  Is  send¬ 
ing  out  an  advertising  campaign  to  the  South¬ 
west  on  the  Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers’ 
.Association  of  New  Orleans. 


Six  Years  of  Successful 

SERVICE 


For  six  years  this  company  has  added  success  after 
success  in  building  permanent  circulation  and  lasting 
prestige  for  newspapers  in  large  and  small  cities. 

With  each  succeeding  success  has  come  added 
knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  until 
we  have  perfected  a  plan  that  we  know  will  succeed 
wherever  we  make  the  attempt. 

If  your  circulation  is  not  what  it 
should  be — if  competition  is  keen 
and  you  need  our  service  write  or 
wire  without  obligating  yourself. 


HICKEY-MITCHELL  CO 


Pierce  Bldg. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Builds  and  Holds  Circulation 


Ralph  F.  James  has  joined  the  C.  P. 
McDonald  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  in  the  capacity  of  rep¬ 
resentative.  He  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  National  Lead  Company  and  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company, 
St.  Louis. 


J.  Douglas  Gessford,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  of  O’Flaherty’s  New  York  su¬ 
burban  list,  recently  Eastern  advertising 
manager  of  Charm  Magazine,  and  form¬ 
erly  general  manager  of  the  Hackensack, 
(N.  J.)  Per  gen  Evening  Record,  has 
joined  the  organization  of  Joseph  E. 
Hanson  Company  Inc.,  Advertising 
Agency,  Newark.  N.  J.,  as  account  execu¬ 
tive. 


R.  H.  \'an  Dusen,  formerly  with  New 
York  and  Queens  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company,  has  joined  Churchill- 
Hall,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CJiarles  C.  Gnen  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 

Estey  Building,  Philadelphia.  Has  secured  the 
accounts  of  Bown  &  Company,  investment 
bankers,  and  the  Qiveden  Company,  distribu¬ 
tors  of  Cliveden  Knitting  Wools  and  Cliveden 
Silk  Wear  Undergarments,  Philadelphia. 

Green,  Fulton  A  Cimningluun  Company,  360 
North  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Sending 
out  fall  schedules  to  newspapers  generally  on 
Nash  Motor  Company  of  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Guenther- Bradford  A  Company,  Inc.,  7  South 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  Now  handling  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Kosmos  Company,  Chicago,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  horse  shoe  rings. 

Hicks  Advertising  Agency,  52  V'anderbilt 
avenue.  New  York.  Now  placing  account  of 
the  Golding  Fabrics  Corporation,  manufacturers 
of  silks  and  makers  of  the  “Bonne  Buit”  silk 
sheets  and  pillow  slips.  New  York. 

Hoops  Advertising  Company,  9  East  Huron 
street,  Chicago.  Is  placing  a  general  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  on  the  Paige-Detroit  Company 
of  Detroit. 

H.  W.  Kastor  A  Sons  Company,  Inc.,  14 

East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  New  placing 
account  of  the  I.adies  Art  Gwnpany,  St.  Louis, 
manufacturer  of  art  needlework  materials.  Is 
plnaning  an  advertising  campaign  on  Hygienic 
I.alx)ratorics  of  Chicago. 

J.  Roland  Kay  Company,  163  East  Erie  street. 


DAHyPAPERSFROMtoQllB 

HotalingsNews  Stand 

Broadway  AND  45rd  St. 

North  End  The  Times  Building- 


Tssbapa  tha  moot  coamopoUtan  apo*  In  New  York  Oty  Is  Forty-third  Sti  set  ai^ 
Brondsray  ...  Hart  is  a  mammoth  nesrs  stand  which  aelU  nesrapapers  from  every 
sttf  hi  the  worhL  .  .  Every  own  haa  ahnilar  standa,  but  nona  as  lu%a  as 
and  Bans  as  varied  and  aa  pfaturaaqua  k  ita  patronage.” 

—Bouen  Trmntcripi,  Oct.  19,  1921. 

HOTAUNG’S  NEWS  AGENCY,  308  WEST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


A  Single 

Advertising  Appropriation 

Will  cover  the  two  publications  that  reach  those  who  control  the 
national  advertising  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Netc  York 

and 


ADVERTISING  WORLD 


London,  Eng. 

have  entered  into  an  agreement  in  respect  to  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  representation  in  their  representative  fields  and  thereby 
afford  a  single  source  of  information  and  service  for  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  international  marketing  and  advertising. 

Combination  Advertising  Rates  for  12  Insertion  Contract 

Full  Page . $280.00  per  insertion 

Half  Page .  145.00  per  insertion 

Quarter  Page...  82.50  per  insertion 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  communicate  with  Editok  &  PnaLMRU, 
Suite  1700  Times  Building,  New  York,  for  further  details  of  circulation, 
editorial  policy  and  mechanical  requirements  of  Advcxtisino  Wobld.  Thia 
office  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  manufacturers  who  desire  information 
in  regard  to  marketing  conditions  of  Great  Briuin.  Publishers  of  leading 
American  newspapers  will  also  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  de¬ 
liver  their  messages  to  the  largest  advertiser!  of  Great  Britain,  many  of 
whom  are  keenly  interested  in  the  markets  of  America. 


Editor  8C  Publisher 

1700  Times  Building 

Broadway  at  42d  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Telephones : 

Bryant  3052  -  3053  -  3054  -  3055  -  3056 
Cabk  AddtMs:  EDPUB,  NEW  YORK 


Advertising  World 

14  King  Street 
Covent  Garden,  W.  C.  2 
London,  England 
Telephone:  Gerrard  7615 
Cable  Addreee  t 

ECOPUBLISH,  RAND,  LONDON 
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COLLIER  KILLED  IN  CRASH 


Younc  General  Manager  of  Miami  Tab 
Buried  at  Ohio  Home  Wednesday 

(.By  Teleeraph  to  Editok  &  Publishes) 
Miami,  Fla.,  July  29. — Funeral  serv¬ 
ices  for  Laverne  Collier,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Illustrated  Daily  Tab,  Van¬ 
derbilt  tabloid,  who  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  in  Miami  last  Satur¬ 
day,  were  held  at  Perrysburg,  Ohio, 
Wednesday  tmder  auspices  of  the  local 
post  of  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Elks.  Interment  was  made  in  the  family 
burial  plot. 

.  The  late  editor’s  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Collier,  came  from  their  home  in 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  for  the  funeral. 

For  half  an  hour  the  offices  of  the  Tab 
in  Miami  were  closed  the  time  the  funeral 
was  being  held  in  Perrysburg.  Mr.  Col¬ 
lier’s  body  was  accompanied  to  Perrys¬ 
burg  by  Alfred  Wicksam,  who  had  been 
the  editor’s  personal  assistant. 

Mr.  Collier  was  28  years  old  and  had 
14  years’  experience  on  newspapers  in 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Butte  and  Salt  Lake.  He  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Vanderbilt  paper  in  Los  Angeles 
shortly  after  its  establishment,  and  was 
soon  made  news  and  picture  editor.  He 
was  sent  to  Miami  last  December  as  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Two  months  ago  he  was 
mde  general  manager.  He  was  a  ser¬ 
geant  of  the  63d  Infantry  in  France,  and 
after  his  discharge  worked  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  the  early  organization  of  the 
American  Legion.  He  served  as  first 
State  Adjutant  and  finance  officer  of  the 
Idaho  Legion. 

The  Tab  is  now  operating  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  composed  of 
Frank  A.  Bailey,  Howard  Steinbaugh, 
Ray  Allen,  and  Lindsay  McKenna. 


<l9bttuarg 


T  EWIS  S.  HILL,  80,  formerly  literary 
editor  of  the  Biddeford  (Me.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Biddeford  Record,  died  at  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  Saco,  Me.,  July  24. 

Mrs.  George  Denny,  wife  of  the  cable 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press  in  San 
Francisco,  died  in  that  city  recently.  Mrs. 
Denny  accompanied  her  husband  on  his 
many  trips  during  his  20  years  in  the 
foreign  service  of  the  A.  P. 

Stewart  St.  Clair  MacVicar,  58  lino¬ 
type  operator  and  for  25  years  employed 


on  the  San  Antonio  Express,  died  sud¬ 
denly  of  heart  failure  at  his  San  Antonio 
home.  At  the  funeral  Frank  G.  Huntress, 
president  of  the  Express,  was  one  of  the 
pallbearers. 

P.  N.  Thomas,  65,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Quitman  (Tex.)  Democrat,  died 
suddenly  in  an  ambulance  while  being  car¬ 
ried  from  Lindale,  Tex.,  to  his  home. 

Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Bryan,  one  of 
Texas’  best  known  woman  journalists, 
died  recently  in  Houston.  She  was  born 
in  1846,  and  at  different  times  served  on 
the  Galveston  News,  Houston  Post  and 
Houston  Chronicle. 

Will  H.  Ward,  65,  former  well  known 
newspaper  man  and  associate  of  W.  C. 
Brann  in  publication  of  the  noted 
Iconoclast,  was  found  dead  in  his  room 
at  Texarkana,  Tex.,  recently.  At  one 
time  he  was  a  feature  writer  on  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Mrs.  Ellen  E.  Finn,  mother  of 
Theodore  E.  Finn  of  the  Boston  Post 
editorial  staff,  died  July  27,  at  her  home 
in  Brookline,  Mass. 

Frederick  Kinney,  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  for  the 
past  six  years,  is  dead  at  his  home  fol¬ 
lowing  an  illness  of  several  months. 
Mr.  Kinney  began  his  newspaper  career 
on  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal  in 
1888. 

William  R.  Rich,  67,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Sunday 
Record,  and  transportation  manager  of 
the  Haverhill  district  for  the  Boston 
Post  and  other  papers,  died  July  23,  at 
his  summer  home  at  Hampton  Beach,  N. 
H.,  as  the  result  of  a  fall  from  the 
piazza  of  his  summer  cottage. 

Harry  M.  Wainshell,  31,  founder  of 
the  Lynn,  Mass.,  newsboys’  scholarship 
fund,  and  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Lynn  Item  reportorial  staff,  died  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston, 
July  22. 

James  M.  Nicol,  for  many  years  tele¬ 
grapher  for  the  Canadian  Press  in  the 
office  of  the  Toronto  Evening  Telegram. 
died  from  heart  trouble  July  24,  at  his 
summer  camp  in  Haliburton,  Ont. 

George  Bladen  Fox.  for  14  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  died  in  the  Lankenau  Hospi¬ 
tal,  Philadelphia,  July  24,  from  tropic 
fever  contracted  during  an  exploration  in 
the  jungles  of  British  Guiana  four  years 
ago. 


FORESHADOWED  EVENTS 

Aug.  6-7-8 — Nebraska  Press  Assn., 
annual  summer  outing,  Crete, 
Neb. 

Aug.  6-10 — Wisconsin  Press  Assn., 
annual  summer  outing,  Appleton 
to  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Aug.  6-7 — Indiana  Republican  Edi¬ 
tors  Assn.,  summer  outing,  Mi¬ 
chigan  City. 

Aug.  21-22 — Washington  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  Spokane,  Davenport  Ho¬ 
tel. 

Aug.  27-30 — Montana  State  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park. 


SWARTS  NOW  M.E. 


City  Editor  and  Columnist  of  Memphis 
Press  Promoted 

Leland  G.  S  warts,  for  two  years  city 
editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press,  has 
been  made  managing  editor. 

Swarts  was  formerly  connected  with 
Illinois  papers  and  at  one  time  was  news 
editor  of  the  Austin  (Tex.)  American. 

In  Illinois  he  was  reporter  on  the  Dan¬ 
ville  Press  and  later  telegraph  editor  and 
state  political  writer  on  the  Springfield 
Illinois  State  Register. 

Since  going  to  the  Memphis  Press  he 
has  conducted  a  column.  This  has  now 
been  taken  over  by  C.  C.  Nicolet. 


Airplane  Delivers  Newspapers 

A  daily  airplane  newspaper  delivery 
service  between  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  and 
Dixville  Notch,  N.  H.,  began  last  week. 
New  York  morning  newspapers  are  de¬ 
livered  to  guests  of  the  Balsams,  a  hotel 
operated  by  Joseph  Lannin.  The  same 
service  was  successful  last  year. 


Lower  Texas  To  Advertise 

The  lower  Rio  (irande  Valley  is  to 
be  advertised  to  the  world.  fund  of 
$25,000  this  year,  with  provisions  for 
$50,000  annually,  is  being  raised  and  a 
publicity  man  is  to  be  employed  to  con¬ 
duct  an  advertising  campaign. 


Rebel ; — .\  liberator  before  he  puts  it 
over. — New  York  Evening  Telegram. 


Hoe  Double  Sextuple  Press 


This  press  has  4  ceri' 
tral  folders. 

Cuts  off  pages  23"  long 
7  or  8  columns  300 
lines. 

Has  color  plate  cylinder 
for  each  Sextuple. 


this  machine  has 

BEEN  REPLACED  BY 
A  SCOTT  "iWt/ir/- 
UNir*  PRESS. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factory  ■  PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK  OmCE .  1457  Broadway 

CHICAGO  OFHCE . 1441  Monadnock  Block 

Cable  Addrest:  WALTSCOTT  NEW  YORK 


PASTE 
POWDER 

MIXED  IN  A  MINUTE 


For  the  Press  Room  or  Mail  Room 
Quick  Stick  has  no  equal.  It  is  mixed 
in  a  minute,  possesses  greater  strength 
than_  the  paper  itself  and  when  once 
applied  it  will  not  let  go.  A  clean 
white  powder  paste  that  will  not  sour 
or  mold, — free  from  lumps — speeds  up 
bundle  and  single  wrapping  wherever 
it  is  used.  Quick  Stick  mixes  quick — 
sticks  quick  and  dries  quick.  It  can 
be  ordered  in  35  lb.  cartons,  50  lb.  kits, 
100  lb.  kegs,  150  lb.  half  barrels  and 
225  lb.  barrels.  Write  for  prices  and 
our  complete  catalog. 


The  Labels 
Stick  With 

705” 


If  you  want  to  speed 
up  labeling — if  you 
want  labels  to  stick 
and  arrive  at  their 
destination — use  Commercial  “705” 
Mailing  Machine  paste.  This  white, 
smooth,  easy  flowing  mailing  machine 
paste  is  ready  mixed — entirely  free 
from  lumps — making  rapid  labeling 
assured.  Will  not  gum  up  or  corrode 
the  machine — always  ready.  Com¬ 
pounded  especially  for  Wing- Horton 
and  Dick  Machines. 


The  Boys  Will  Like 

COPASCO 


Copasco  is  popular  with  the  men  at 
the  desks.  The  handy  container  will 
get  their  eye — it  is  convenient — clean 
and  just  the  thing  they  need.  Coi«sco 
never  requires  water,  sticks  quickly 
and  dries  fast.  Contains  just  the  right 
amount  of  moisture  to  spread  smewthly 
but  will  not  soak  through  the  thinnest 
sheet.  Give  this  popular  adhesive  a 
trial. 


Send  for  Catalog. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  PASTE  CO. 

Makers  of  il  Vifforont 
DEPT.  51  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 


By  PHIUP  SCHUYLER 


■‘Make  your  paper  easy  to  read” — James  M.  Ross 


absolutely  correct  story.  But  that  never 
stops  a  real  newspaper  man  from  trying 
to  turn  out  a  paper  in  which  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  present  the  exact  pic¬ 
ture,  and  to  see  that  no  one  has  suffered 
through  carelessness  or  malice.” 

.As  the  humblest  devil  ever  in  a  country 
printing  office,  according  to  his  own  de¬ 
scription,  Mr.  Ross  began  newspaper 
work  in  1892  with  the  Otvingsville  (Ky.) 
Opinion,  now  defunct.  For  some  years 
he  swept  the  office,  picked  loose  type  from 
the  floor,  and  handled  the  roller  in  print¬ 
ing  the  paper  on  a  Washington  hand 
press. 

He  was  nine  and  a  half  years  old  when 
he  began  thus  to  learn  the  printing  bus¬ 
iness,  and  remained  a  printer  until  1906, 
when  he  joined  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald  staff  as  a  reporter.  His  rise  from 
then  on  was  rapid.  He  started  in  April, 
and  covered  mountain  feud  trials,  the 
United  States  Senatorial  campaign  and 
was  made  city  editor  of  the  Herald. 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  he 
transfered  to  the  Leader  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  news  editor,  where  he  has  been 


Once  in  a  great  while  we  wonder  if  the 
public  would  stand  for  a  Rejected  Manu¬ 
script  week. — John  R.  Wolf  in  Mihoau- 
kee  Journal. 


YY/HAT  constitutes  a  good  newspaper? 

Suggestions  in  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  were  offered  this  week  by  James  M. 
Ross,  managing  editor  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Leader,  a  newspaper  man  of  33 
years’  experience. 

“Of  course,”  he  began,  “the  cry  of  every 
person  who  reads  a  newspaper  is  for  news 
and  still  more  news.  But  the  cry  goes 
beyond  that.  The  person  wants  his  mass 
of  newspaper  facts  and  information  so 
edited  that  he  may  benefit  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  News¬ 
papers  should  be  easy  to  read. 

“News  at  and  near  home  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  is  necessary  for  a  real  news¬ 
paper.  And  all  real  news  should  not  be 
on  the  first  page  of  the  paper.  Make  the 
readers  turn  to  the  inside  sections. 

“Crime  news,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
minimized,  unless  it  is  of  such  importance 
that  it  makes  first  page — then  give  it 
every  line  it  is  worth.  No  matter  how 
many  attempts  are  made  to  clean  up  news¬ 
paper  pages,  there  will  always  be  many 
readers  who  want  crime  details  and  scan¬ 
dal.  They  must  be  served  as  consistently 
as  any  other  group  of  readers. 

“But  there  is  always  room  in  a  goo<l 
newspaper  for  stories  that  will  be  of  real 
benefit  and  interest.  Your  newspaper  will 
always  be  more  interesting,  if  you  can 
corral  a  so-called  ‘success  story,’  or  hu¬ 
man  interest  story,  or  a  narrative  of  the 
unusual.  Preferably  such  a  yarn  should 
be  from  the  home  district,  but  publish  one 
in  every  issue,  from  the  world  field,  if 
neces.sary. 

“News  columns  should  be  used  to  tell 
the  news.  If  the  editor  has  comment  to 
make,  he  has  his  editorial  page  for  the 
I)urpose.  A  newspaper  hurts  itself  in  the 
long  run  by  pre.senting  a  distorted  idea 
of  facts. 


Pittsburgh 

Press 


“Giant 
of  the  • 
Newspaper 
World” 

A  ScrippB-Howard  Newspaper 
Represented  by 

ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS, 
INC. 


“Finally,  don’t  let  your  paper  become 
pedantic,  keep  space  for  something  bright, 
cheerful,  and  not  too  series,  and  don  t 
forget  the  children.  A  newspaper  should 
have  enough  features  to  make  its  narra¬ 
tive  interesting,  whether  it  be  made  more 
convincing  or  not,  in  my  opinion. 

"My  idea  of  a  successful  newspaper  is 
one  so  edited  that  when  it  enters  a  home, 
it  is  greeted  as  a  friend — if  possible,  so 
welcome  that  the  reader  feels  a  neighbor 
has  dropped  in  to  talk  over  whatever  may 
be  happening  that  is  worth  publishing. 

“Every  newspaper  man  demands  that  his 
l)aper  have  facts,  only  facts,  that  truth  and 
accuracy  must  prevail.  All  of  us  know 
how  difficult  it  is  sometimes  to  obtain  an 


Use  the 

COMBINATION  RATE 

OF 

The  Gazette  Times 

(Morning  and  Sunday) 

AND 

Chronicle  Telegraph 

(Evening) 

in  order  to  cover  Pittsburgh  and 
Western  Pennsylvania  thoroughly 
at  the  lowest  cost. 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

URBAN  E.  DICE,  Nat.  Adv.  Mgr. 
GAZETTE  SQ.,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
National  Repieientative; 

E.  H.  BtTBKE.  Inc. 

42nd  and  Broadway,  M.  Y. 

122  B.  Hichiyan  Bird.,  Chicagro. 
Constitution  BIBy.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

B.  J.  BIBWELL  CO. 

742  Market  St,,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
Times  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


National 

Advertising 

The  Sun  consistently  leads  all 
New  York  evening  papers  in  Na¬ 
tional  .Advertising. 

During  the  first  six  months  of 
1925,  The  Sun  published  over 
425,000  lines  more  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  than  the  second  news¬ 
paper. 

The  Sun  is  clean,  sane  and 
vigorous — productive  to  adver¬ 
tisers  because  it  has  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  its  readers. 

2S0  Rroadvvay  New  York 


Biqqest  and 
Best  Newspapers 
again  showed  a 

Substantial 

Gain 


^  ^MORNING 

.  —AFTERNOON 

jL  —SUNDAY 

r* 

in  their  da  montha'  eirculadoa 
arerafe- 

While  their  eoatemporariia 
tm  thoweda 

Substantial 
T  Loss 

I  —MORNING 

I  —AFTERNOON 

I  —SUNDAY 

I  * 

The  Louisville  Times 

>■1  CWiBhwfcMp.ifal  Urnm 


Hitch  Your  Ads  to 
the  Evening  Star! 

If  you  wish  to  get  re¬ 
sults.  It  will  carry  your 
message  into  2,800  homes 
of  Johnson,  Shelby,  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  and  Morgan 
(bounties. 

THE  ONLY  DAILY  THOR¬ 
OUGHLY  COVERING 
JOHNSON  CO. 

ff  rite  Vs  for  Our  Rate  Card 

The  Evening  Star 

Franklin,  Ind. 


Norrisfomn 

II 

®imes 


is  where  the 
People  of_ 

Montgomery 

County, 

Pennsylvania 

look  when  they 
want  to  buy. 


TIMES  MAGAZINE 
SECTION  HEADS 
LIST 

July  28,  1923 
The  New  York  Times: 

Only  a  few  months  have  elapsed  since 
our  adz’ertisemenls  of  Art  Furniture 
began  to.  appear  in  the  Magasine  Section 
cf  The  New  York  Times,  but  in  that 
time  roe  have  had  many  inquiries  and 
hnd  that  not  only  is  the  Magazine 
Seetion  read  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
but  inquiries  have  come  from  California 
and  Florida,  as  well  as  other  distant 
points. 

Upon  checking  up  the  requests  that 
we  have  had  through  advertising  ia 
other  newspapers  and  periodicals,  yon 
will  doubtless  be  interested  to  know 
that  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
Seetion  heads  the  list.  The  results  have 
been  most  encouraging. 

BARTON,  PRICE  & 
WILLSON,  Inc. 

Charies  Af.  Willson 
46  E.  S7th  St.,  New  York  * 


Our  clients’ 
success  is 
our  only 
success 


THE  BASIL  L  SMITH  SYSTEM,  Inc. 

International  Classified  Advertising 
(^iiinsellors 

Packard  Bldg.  Philadelphia 


;S^an3Tanrisr(i 

0jr.oniflf 

P.\^  IN(j  circulation 
determines  the  logi¬ 
cal  choice  of  an  adver- 
tisin)(  medium.  In  San 
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The  Greatest  Market  in  America 


47,654  square  miles 
10,385,227  people 
217.9  to  square  mile 
82.7  urban  population 


Total  Wealth 
$37,035,262,000 

Total  Bank  Deposits 
$13,000,000,000 

Per  Capita  Deposits 
$1,066 


New  York  State 


In  buying  power,  industrial  supremacy  and  the  return 
to  her  population,  New  York  is  an  Empire  that  ranks  first 
in  America. 

In  this  State  are  over  ten  million  people,  the  kind  of 
people  to  reach,  because  they  use  the  kind  of  merchandise 
you  have  to  sell. 

New  York  State,  with  a  total  wealth  of  over  $37,000,- 
000,000,  composes  the  wealthiest  community  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  goal  of  mercantile  conquest  for  every 
advertiser. 

The  really  big  merchandising  successes  are  obtained  by 
going  where  big  money  is — and  this  is  why  the  Empire 
State  is  the  successful  National  Advertisers’  big  money 
maker. 

For  results,  advertisers  should  tell  their  story  in  the 
wealthiest  and  most  congested  large  territory  in  America, 
the  state  where  there  are  more  earners  and  more  inde¬ 
pendently  rich  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country. 
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BRYAN  FOUND  COMFORT  IN 


WRITING  FOR  PRESS 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


lesson,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
reaching  so  vast  a  constituency  with 
practical  comments  upon  the  Bible.  At 
last  he  had  found  his  most  congenial 
metier.  For  he  was  fundamentally  a 
Christian  and  naturally  an  evangelist. 
His  eyes  glowed  and  his  face  shone  as 
he  talked  about  how  he  had  treated  cer¬ 
tain  Scriptural  passages.  He  loved  above 
all  else  to  expound  the  Word. 

Nobody  ever  claimed  for  Mr.  Bryan — 
much  less  did  he  claim  for  himself — ^that 
he  was  either  a  theologian  or  a  scholar. 
The  essential  presentation  of  Scripture  is 
not  dependent  upon  either  of  these  qual¬ 
ities  : 

“  ’Tis  the  heart,  and  not  the  brain, 
That  to  the  highest  doth  attain.” 
This  layman,  never  long  out  of  the 
arena  of  battle  over  public  affairs,  pos¬ 
sessed  a  genius  for  spiritual  perception. 
His  emphasis  was  upon  the  things  that 
really  mattered.  It  was  life,  everyday 
life,  the  ordinary  man’s  life,  as  affected 
by  the  Life  of  Christ,  that  appealed  to 
him.  His  spiritual  sanity  saved  him  from 
the  pitfalls  of  religious  aberrations.  This 
quality  of  wholesomeness,  and  of  his  con¬ 
ception  of  Christianity  as  a  power  out¬ 
working  into  practical  righteousness, 
made  him  popular  with  the  readers  of 
more  than  a  hundred  daily  papers. 

His  intimates  know  that  Mr.  Bryan 
was  as  pleased  as  a  boy  over  the  success¬ 
ful  syndication  of  his  lessons.  After  his 
first  year’s  contracts  had  expired,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  his  papers  had  renewed,  his 
exuberance  knew  no  bounds.  That  he 
should  succeed  so  conspicuously  in  this, 
the  most  congenial  work  of  his  life,  was 
to  him  a  happiness  beyond  words. 

On  the  practical  side,  this  entrance  into 
the  newspaper  field  meant  emancipation 
from  the  Chautauqua  platform.  Only 
those  who  have  undergone  it  know  the 
terrific  strain  of  itinerant  speaking.  Mr. 
Bryan’s  income  from  this  source  was  not 
so  great  as  the  public  supposed.  Chautau¬ 
qua  managers  will  testify  that  Mr.  Bryan 
made  the  fairest  and  most  liberal  contract 
of  all  lecturers.  Besides,  he  was  a  gen¬ 
erous  giver  to  many  religious  and  charit¬ 
able  causes:  in  proportion  to  his  means, 
he  was  one  of  the  country’s  greatest 
philanthrophists. 

Not  only  did  his  syndicated  Sunday 
School  lessons  deliver  Mr.  Bryan  from 
the  burden  of  Chautauqua  lecturing,  but 
also,  and  far  more  important  in  his  eyes, 
they  permitted  him  to  spend  at  least  ten 
months  of  every  year  with  his  invalid 
wife.  A  more  chivalrous  and  devoted 
husband  romance  could  hardly  depict.  To 
tell  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  romantic  affection  for 
his  life’s  comrade,  as  some  of  his  friends 
have  been  permitted  to  glimpse  it,  would 
be  almost  to  violate  the  sanctities. 

Along  with  Mr.  Bryan’s  syndicated 
newspaper  work  went  freedom  to  write 
his  autobiography,  a  book  on  which  he 
had  worked  for  four  years.  He  told  me 


that  he  meant  to  call  it  “A  Child  of 
Fortune” — explaining,  in  sincere  simplic¬ 
ity  of  humility,  that  all  that  had  come  to 
him,  and  all  that  he  had  been  permitted  to 
do,  was  entirely  beyond  his  own  deserv¬ 
ing,  and  only  the  unmerited  favor  of  God. 
For  another  man  to  talk  in  this  strain 
might  suggest  cant;  not  so  with  Mr. 
Bryan.  His  was  the  childlike  heart  of 
faith,  which  saw  in  white  clearness  all 
that  it  saw,  and  never  once  wavered  in 
squaring  conduct  with  conviction. 

The  explanation  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  unique 
career  lies  in  the  religion  which  he 
taught  to  millions  of  persons  every  week 
through  the  daily  newspapers. 


ALREADY  PLANNING  FOR  N.E.A. 


Southern  California  Press  Meeting  Aug. 
7-8  to  Discuss  1926  Convention 


The  Southern  California  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  summer  jubilee 
meeting  Aug.  7  and  8  at  Hollywood. 
The  two-day  meet  will  be  given  over 
largely  to  making  plans  for  the  1926 
convention  of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  to  be  held  in  California.  Pres¬ 
ent  entertainment  plans  for  the  jubilee 
meeting  are  being  worked  out  by  Judge 
I  larlan  Palmer  of  the  Hollywood  Citizen, 
the  Hollywood  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  motion  picture  interests. 

Organization  of  both  the  Weeklies  Di¬ 
vision  and  the  Printers  Division  of  the 
Association  will  be  perfected  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  handle  matters  of  particular  mo¬ 
ment  to  those  divisions. 


Compton  (Cal.)  Tribune  Sold 

William  Coonradt,  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  Riverside  (Cal.)  Enter¬ 


prise,  and  Carl  M.  Bigsby,  former  office 
manager  of  the  Enterprise,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Compton  ((3al.)  Tribune  from 
(iarland  &  Jakubik.  Coonradt  has  also 
been  circulation  manager  of  the  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Daily  Review.  Bigsby  has  served 
in  both  the  advertising  and  business  de¬ 
partments  of  newspapers  for  years.  He 
will  edit  he  Iribune  with  Coonradt  as 
business  manager. 


Buying  Power  of  Women 

A  half-page  characteristic  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane  editorial,  under  the  caption,  “The 
Successful  Newspaper — It  Is  the  News¬ 
paper  that  Women  Read  and  the  Women 
of  Greater  New  York  Read  the  Evening 
Journal,”  appeared  in  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  on  Thursday,  asserting  that 
the  paper  has  “more  than  doubled  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  other  evening  newspaper 
published  in  New  York  City  and  more 
than  half  of  its  readers  are  women.”  The 
editorial  deals  at  length  with  the  buying 
power  of  women. 


To  Address  Washingtonians 

Speakers  announced  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  State  Press  Association  convention 
at  Spokane,  Wash.,  August  21  and  22, 
include  Dr.  Henry  Suzzalo,  president  of 
the  University  of  Washington  and  Dean 
M.  L.  Spencer,  of  the  University  of 
Washington  journalism  school. 
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TEE  IMPORTED  DRY  MAT 

OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

Write  for  Free  Samples 


FLEXIDEAL  COMPANY,  Imc. 

15  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK  CI'TY 


What  Every  Advertiser 
Ought  To  Know 


ILLINOIS  is  one  of  the  Nation’s  leaders  in 
Agriculture 


Illinois  is  one  of  the  leading  agricultural 
states  in  the  Union,  not  the  least  impor¬ 
tant  phase  of  which  is  dairying  and 
poultry  raising.  Within  the  State  of 
Illinois  is  located  the  world’s  livestock, 
grain  and  lumber  market. 


ILLINOIS  is  one  of  the  Nation’s  leaders  in 
Mineral  Production 


Bituminous  coal  underlies  more  than 
half  the  area  of  the  state.  The  coal  out¬ 
put  is  valued  at  $240,000,000.  Lead  and 
zinc  are  also  mined  extensively.  The 
mineral  center  of  the  United  States  lies 
within  the  boundaries  of  Illinois. 


ILLINOIS  is  one  of  the  Nation’sl^leaders  in 
Industry 


The  value  of  the  manufactured  products 
of  Illinois  were,  according  to  the  last 
figures,  $3,250,000,000.  The  range  of 
the  industrial  output  is  great,  showing 
an  almost  limitless  variety  and  diversity. 


ILLINOIS  is  one  of  the  Nation’s Jeaders  in 
Newspaper  Efficiency 


Not  only  do  the  papers  of  Illinois  supply 
its  large  and  thrifty  populace  with  all  the 
authentic  news  of  the  world  at  large,  but 
from  a  journalistic  point  of  view  they 
command  an  enviable  position.  Such 
strong  newspapers  cannot  help  but  de¬ 
mand  the  best  in  advertising  and  in  re¬ 
turn  offer  the  best  co-operation  and  the 
most  certain  results. 
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POWERS  PERFECTION  COOLER 

Every  Newspaper  Photo  Engraving  Plant  should  have  at  least  one 


The  Powers  Perfection  Cooler  requires  no  water 
connection  of  any  kind. 

It  can  be  moved  at  will  by  simply  picking  it  up  and 
placing  it  where  it  is  wanted. 

It  has  no  mechanical  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

It  applies  cold  water  evenly  and  simultaneously  to 
all  parts  of  the  plate — ON  THE  BACK  OF  THE 
PLATE  only. 

It  cools  the  plate  instantaneously  to  the  exact  tem¬ 
perature  required  and  saves  wiping,  mopping  and 
reheating. 

The  price  of  the  Powers  Perfection  Cooler 
is  $350 


The  Powers  Perfection  Cooler  met  with  the  instantaneous  approval  of  both  the  workers  and  the  owners 
wherever  it  was  installed  and  tried.  The  men  in  the  shops  like  it  because  it  helps  them  in  their  work. 
They  save  time  and  effort,  turn  out  more  work  and  better  work,  and  do  it  with  very  little  physical 
labor.  It  is  a  clean,  workmanlike  way  of  doing  what  is  otherwise  a  messy,  sloppy  task. 

Proprietors  like  it  because  it  saves  gas,  water,  time  and  makeovers.  These  savings  mean  money  and 
profits  and  that  is  what  we  all  want.  To  satisfy  yourself,  go  into  your  etching  rooms  and  see  what 
happens  when  the  etcher  tries  to  cool  a  large  plate  by  dragging  it  over  a  roller  wrapped  in  old  towels 
and  rags  or  a  piece  of  burlap.  Watch  the  plate  buckle  and  then  see  him  try  to  straighten  it  out.  You 
know  what  that  means  in  color  work. 

The  use  of  the  Powers  Perfection  Cooler  does  away  with  buckled  and  twisted  plates,  the  splashing  of 
water  on  the  face  of  the  plate  and  the  constant  work  and  worry  connected  with  etching.  A  zinc  etch* 
ing  is  heated  from  13  to  16  times  by  the  etcher.  That  tells  the  story. 


ASK  ANY  USER 


Baltimore  News 
Boston  American 
Boston  Post 
B'klyn  Daily  Eagle 
Bronx  Home  News 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Chicago  Herald  Examiner 
Chicago  Tribune 


Denver  Post 

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
Florida  Times  Union 
Kansas  City  Star 
Milwaukee  Journal 
N.  Y.  American 
N.  Y.  Evening  Sun 
N.  Y.  Morning  Telegraph 


N.  Y.  Daily  News 
N.  Y.  Times 
N.  Y.  World 
Providence  Journal 
Rochester  Herald 
San  Francisco  Bulletin 
Washington  Times 
Wisconsin  News 


Immediate  delivery  guaranteed 


POWERS,  Inc. 


205  West  39th  Street 
New  York  City 
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IRVING  L.  STONE  DEAD  IN  84TH  YEAR 
CHAIRMAN  OF  DUPLEX  BOARD 


for  a  central,  ideal  capitol  for  the  nation, 
built  somewhere  in  the  center  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  his  argument  being  that  Washing¬ 
ton  was  too  far  removed  to  serve  the  na¬ 
tion  efficiently,  and  that  lessons  of  the 
last  could  be  applied  in  the  building  of 
an  ideal  city. 

Mr.  Stone  was  extremely  generous.  He 
gave  to  the  city  the  funds  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  Cordelia  Stone  Memorial  Y. 
\y.  C.  A.,  named  for  a  former  wife  who. 
with  himself,  had  been  greatly  interested 
in  girls’  welfare  work.  He  also  gave  to 
tlie  city  a  valuable  tract  of  land  in  the 
lieart  of  the  community,  which  has  been 
developed  into  Irving  Park. 

Mr.  Stone  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Phillips  Stone,  two  sons  and 
three  daughters;  Richard  L.,  Ethel  M., 
Irving  K.,  Mrs.  Josephine  Stone  Cohn, 
and  iirs.  Mable  Stone  Farley.  .All  an; 
of  Battle  Creek,  except  Richard  L.,  of 
L  hicago,  and  Mrs.  Cohn,  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  There  are  seven  grandchildren,  four 
of  whom  live  in  Battle  Creek,  and  the 
others  in  Brooklyn.  A  sister,  Mrs.  Sa- 
rupta  Slater,  of  Stronghurst,  Ill.,  also 
survives. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  from 
the  Y.  W.  C.  -A.  building,  which  he  estab¬ 
lished,  on  Friday  afternoon,  July  31,  at 
3  o’clock.  Burial  was  in  the  family  lot 
in  Oakhill  Cemetery. 


WINS  BATTLE  WITH  STORM 


Boston  American  Night  Editor  Hi 
Narrow  Elscape  at  Sea 

Arthur  J.  Good,  night  editor  of  ti 
Boston  Evening  American,  has  ri  ’iim. 
from  his  vacation  after  a  narrow  t-cai 
from  death  in  the  waters  off  Boston  lia 
While  fishing  in  a  28  foot  sloop,  Mr.  i ,  , 
and  two  companions  were  cauglit  in 
squall  which  carried  away  most  of  i 
sail  and  flooded  the  auxiliary  engine 
the  frail  craft. 

For  nine  hours  Mr.  Good,  a  life  • 
server  lashed  about  him,  prevented  ’ 
craft  from  capsizing. 


Engaged  in  Press  Building  in  1884  and  Perfected  First  Flat  Bed 
Press  Printing  from  Web — Fought  Against  Plant  Rule 
by  Officers  of  Employers’  Unions 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pubi.isiier) 

B.\tti.e  Ckkkk,  Mich.,  July  30. — Irving 
L.  Stone,  founder  and  head  of  the  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Company,  died  here  July 
29,  after  an  illness  of  almost  two  years’ 
duration.  Thus  passes  from  the  indus¬ 
trial  life  of  Battle  Creek  a  man  whose 
name  was  internationally  known,  who  had 
a  per.sonal  ac(|uaintance  with  almost  every 
publisher  in  the  country,  who  was  an  inti¬ 
mate  of  the  late  President  Harding,  and 
who  had  jierhaps  done  as  much  as  any 
individual  in  the  nation  for  the  cause  of 
the  ojK-n  shop  and  non-union  lalxjr  con¬ 
ditions. 

Irving  L.  Stone  was  born  in  Berkshire, 

\’t.,  Oct.  6,  1841,  the  son  of  poor  parents. 

-At  tlie  age  of  11  years  he  was  brought  to 
Illinois,  traveling  most  of  the  distance  by 
ox-cart.  Ixft  fatherless  shortly  after 
their  arrival,  it  devolved  on  him  to  bear 
the  bulk  of  the  hurden  of  family  support 
in  the  new  farm  home  on  the  then  un¬ 
broken  prairie.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  han¬ 
dicap,  he  managed  to  acquire  sufficient 
education  to  begin  his  career  as  a  teach¬ 
er  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Along  with  his 
teaching  he  managed  to  eke  out  an  exis¬ 
tence  for  himself  and  the  family  in  vari¬ 
ous  other  ways,  sometimes  as  an  itinerant 
nurseryman,  at  others  writing  insurance. 

Cater  he  graduated  from  Hillsdale  Col¬ 
lege. 

In  1873  Mr.  Stone  came  to  Battle  Creek 
to  become  superintendent  of  schools  from 
Three  Rivers,  Michigan,  where  he  had 
held  a  similar  position. 

In  the  latter  70’s  he  founded  the  school 
furniture  company  here,  a  plant  which 
had  an  interesting  career  and  continued  in 
operation  until  a  fire  wiped  out  practically 
its  entire  plant  in  1892. 

It  was  while  directing  this  plant  that 
Mr.  .Stone  became  interested  in  printing 
jiresses  and  began  working  on  a  plan  for 
their  development.  In  ISM  he  incorpo¬ 
rated  the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company, 
retaining  the  active  management  of  this 
plant  until  two  years  ago,  when  illness 
forced  him  to  relinquish  it  to  his  son, 

Irving  K.  Stone,  though  in  1916  the  latter 
had  been  made  president,  while  the  elder 
Stone  was  named  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors,  a  position  held  to  the  end. 

.At  the  beginning  the  principal  asset  of 
the  company  was  an  idea,  with  faith  in  its 
worth  and  ability  and  energy  to  bring  it 
to  fruition.  The  idea  was  that  of  a  flat 
lx*d  printing  press  capable  of  high  speed. 

For  six  years  the  most  arduous  experi¬ 
mentation  was  carried  on.  In  the  end 
mechanical  skill  and  perseverance,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  surmounting  of  the  ever¬ 
growing  problem  of  financing  the  under¬ 
taking,  triumphed,  and  a  press  capable  of 
printing  from  a  web  of  continuously  run¬ 
ning  paper  at  a  speed  of  4,000  complete 
and  folded  newspapers  per  hour  and  with¬ 
out  the  U.SC  of  any  extensive  stereotyping 
methods  and  machinery,  was  turned  out. 

The  duplex,  a  practical  flat  bed  web  per¬ 
fecting  press,  was  offered  to  newspapers 
in  1890. 

-Advancements  in  the  press  construction, 
which  devolved  the  high  speed  rotary  type 
of  presses,  built  on  a  larger  and  larger 
scale,  followed,  until  today  the  Duplex 
printing  press  plant  stands  as  the  greatest 
single  newspaper  printing  press  plant  in 
the  world. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Duplex  plant 
the  whole  enterprise  was  in  peril  from 
patent  suits  affecting  the  flat  bed  perfect¬ 
ing  press.  Every  sale  had  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  bond  guaranteeing  the  pur¬ 
chaser  against  possible  judgments  for  in¬ 
fringements.  It  was  Mr.  Stone,  with  his 
keen  analytical  mind  and  his  firm  faith 
and  courage,  who  developed  the  legal 
point  upon  which  the  case  was  won  and 
pressed  it  to  a  victorious  conclusion. 

Mr.  Stone  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
open-shop  principle  and,  believing  so,  he 
stood  for  it  without  wavering.  To  make 
presses  and  install  them  for  operation  by 
a  highly  unionized  trade  brought  the 
union  question  strongly  into  view.  There 


The  Sunday  Telegraph 


Prints  All  General  News  Worth 
While. 

Its  Exclusive  Features  Embrace 
The  World’s  Happenings  on  the 
Turf,  in  Society',  Music,  Motion 
Pictures  and  Finance. 

An  Exhaustive  Two-Page  Review 
of  Theatrical  Happenings  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent. 

A  Fashion  Page,  Distinctive  and 
Original,  by  Mile.  Nagene. 

The  Town  in  Review — by  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Greatest  Columnist,  Joseph 
van  Raalte  (Beau  Broadway). 

Zi)t  iHocning  €elegrapl) 

NEW  YORK 


Linotype  Prizes  for  Ball  Players 

I'ifteen  of  the  more  fortunate  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  union  printers’  baseball  tour¬ 
nament  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  .Aug.  22- 
28,  will  discover  themselv’es  the  posses¬ 
sors  of  new  platinum  and  gold  cuff  links, 
prizes  presented  by  tlie  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company. 


Irving  L.  Stone 


was  no  question  in  Mr.  Stone's  mind  of 
yielding  a  principle  in  which  he  Ixlieved, 
his  industry  being  conducted  from  the 
start  on  the  open  shop  principle,  there 
never  being,  however,  on  his  part  any 
hostility  toward  the  unions  or  toward 
union  labor. 

There  came  on  many  years  ago,  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  machinery  at  the  Crystal  Pal¬ 
ace,  New  Vorl:.  Duplex  presses  were  to 
be  shown.  I’nioiis  threatened  a  boycott 
on  the  exhibition  if  Duplex  presses  were 
placed.  Mr.  Stone  promptly  sought  an 
injunction  forbidding  such  a  boycott  and 
fought  through  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  the  right  of  business  to 
be  protected  from  such  conspiracy. 

.A.  man  of  wide  visum,  he  was  also  a 
student  of  international  peace.  Long  be¬ 
fore  the  World  War  he  had  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  peace  problem  and  had  worked 
out  a  plan  which  he  believed  must  even¬ 
tually  be  accepted.  He  preserved  this  be¬ 
lief  to  the  end  of  his  conscious  life,  a  be¬ 
lief  in  the  practicability  of  the  formation 
of  a  United  States  of  the  world,  with  the 
various  existing  nations  as  states  in  the 
federated  union.  He  would  have  had 
three  departments,  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial,  as  in  this  country,  the  basis 
of  operation.  He  believed  the  various  na 
tions  of  the  world  could  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  to  live  in  harmony  under  such  a 
federation. 

He  was  also  a  firm  believer  in  the  need 


An  Untapped 
Opportunity 


Millions  of  Americans  are  unchurched. 
The  Church  alone  is  powerless  to  reach 
them.  It  recognizes  that  the  newspaper, 
with  its  vast  circulation,  can  influence  the 
masses  for  good  as  no  other  medium  can 
hope  to  do. 


Business  men  are  recognizing  daily  the 
need  for  the  Christian  influence  in  busi¬ 
ness.  They  are  ready  to  help  with  their 
money.  Indeed,  they  are  gladly  support¬ 
ing  church  advertising  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

To  many  newspapers,  church  advertis¬ 
ing  is  an  untapped  opportunity.  Let  us 
help  you  to  develop  a  church  page  in 
your  paper.  We  shall  be  glad  to  tell  you 
about  copy  and  plans. 


Times 


Evening 

120.000 

i 

1^0,000 


Orf<»c#r 


Associated  Advertising  Clubs 

383  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SONGS  OF  THE  CRAFT 


(IVrittcn  Exclusively  for  Editor  &  Puelisiier) 


"THIRTY’ 

By  Henry  Edward  Warner 
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When  the  rlirk  of  the  typetwriter’s  finished. 

When  the  groueh  of  the  desk  is  done. 

When  the  last  take's  chopped  and  slug-marked 
And  the  race  to  the  forms  is  won; 

When  the  last  mat's  molded  and  steam-dried 
And  the  last  page  plate  has  heen  cast — 
When  the  last  weh’s  threaded,  the  last  run  made. 
And  the  paper  is  out — the  last! 


When  the  work  of  the  day  is  ended. 

When  the  toilers  have  all  signed  off; 
When  the  press-room's  silent  and  darkened 
And  the  motors  have  ceased  to  cough; 
When  a  crap-game's  on  in  the  mail  room 
On  a  bench  with  a  single  light. 

It's  another  day  gone  to  the  grave  of  days. 
And  a  “thirty”  for  all — good-night! 


NEWSPAPERS  WIN  IN 
THREE  RATE  SUITS 


Knoxville  Journal  Gets  Nashville  Tariff 
on  Canadian  Newsprint — Two  Others 
Obtain  Refund  of  Unduly  High 
Charges 


FRANCIS  HUNTER  JOINS 
WESTCHESTER  PAPERS 


Value  of  $1,250,000  Placed  on  Mt. 
Vernon  and  New  Rochelle  Dailies 
in  Reorganixation  of 
Board 


The  Mount  Pcmon  (N.  Y.)  Argus  and 
the  Standard-Star  of  New  Rochelle,  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  owned  by  Westchester 
Newspapers,  Inc., 
have  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
W  estchester 
Newspapers  Se¬ 
curity  Company, 
a  holding  com¬ 
pany  of  which  F. 

T.  Hunter,  Olym¬ 
pic  tennis  star 
and  owner  of  the 
Beckley  (W.  Va.  J 
Post  -Herald,  is 
president.  The 
plants  and  real  es¬ 
tate  of  the  two 
papers  are  valued 
at  more  than 

$500,000.  The  price  quoted  in  the  trans- 


F.  A.  Merriam 


action  was  about  $1,250,000. 

T.  Harold  Forbes,  vice-president  of  the 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  been 
made  vice-president  of  the  new  company, 
of  which  Sidney  Goldsmith,  a  New 
Rochelle  realtor,  is  treasurer.  The  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  new  company  is  Albert  Ritch¬ 
ie.  a  relative  of  Governor  Ritchie  of 
Maty-land. 

Mr.  Hunter  becomes  vice-president  of 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc.,  the  operat¬ 
ing  company,  replacing  Mark  D.  Stiles, 
who  has  retired.  Mr.  Hunter  will  with¬ 
draw  from  the  Beckley  paper  to  give  en¬ 
tire  time  to  his  new  duties. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Stiles,  the 
present  officers  and  executives  remain. 
Franklin  A.  Merriam  remains  as  presi¬ 


dent  of  Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc., 
and  also  the  publisher  of  the  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  Argus.  T.  Harold  Forbes,  vice- 
president  and  publisher  of  the  New  Ro¬ 
chelle  Standard-Star,  also  remains,  as 
does  Maurice  S.  Porter,  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer,  and  editor  of  the 
.Argus. 

The  Daily  Argus  was  established  April 
1,  1892,  and  has  made  great  progress. 
Mr.  Merriam,  with  Alvah  P.  French, 
conducted  the  paper  up  to  1903,  when  Mr. 
Stiles,  who  is  president  of  Mount  Vernon 
Trust  Company  at  present,  bought  Mr. 
French’s  interest  and  joined  Mr.  Mer¬ 
riam.  This  partnership  was  continued 
and  in  1909  Mr.  Porter,  at  that  time  city 
editor,  was  admitted  to  the  firm,  when 
Stiles  &  Merriam,  Inc.,  was  formed. 

In  1923,  Mr.  Stiles  and  Mr.  Merriam 
bought  the  New  Rochelle  Evening  Stan¬ 
dard  from  T.  W.  Greenslitt.  They  com¬ 
bined  this  with  the  Daily  Star,  published 
by  T.  Harold  Forbes,  who  was  made  a 
vice-president  of  the  new  company,  West¬ 
chester  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  publisher  of 
the  new  paper,  the  Standard-Star. 

These  newspapers  have  enjoyed  a  re¬ 
markable  growth  not  alone  in  circulation, 
but  also  in  advertising,  and  have, become 
leaders  in  this  section. 

The  board  of  directors  comprises 
Messrs.  Merriam,  Forbes,  Hunter,  Por¬ 
ter  and  R.  R.  Rennie,  of  New  Rochelle, 
who  succeeds  Mrs.  T.  Harold  Forbes. 

Norris  A.  Huse,  who  has  been  business 
manager  of  Westchester  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  has  sold  his  stock,  and  resigned  his 
position,  and  has  returned  to  New  Y’otk. 


Was  HI  xerox,  I).  C.,  July  29.— Three 
recent  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  have  concerned  news- 
p;iper  complaints  against  unfair  freight 
rates  on  newsprint  paper  shipments.  The 
newspapers  -won  their  points  in  all  three 
cases. 

Docket  No.  15258,  a  complaint  filed  by 
the  Traffic  Bureau  of  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
on  _  tiehalf  of  the  Knoxville  Journal 
against  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and 
otliers,  alleged  tluit  rates  on  newsprint 
from  Shawinigan  Falls,  P.  Q.,  were  un¬ 
just  and  discriminatory  against  Knox¬ 
ville.  The  shipments  on  which  reparation 
was  asked  took  a  commodity  rate  of  66.5 
cents  per  cwt.  prior  to  July  1,  1922,  and 
60  cents  thereafter.  Complainant  con¬ 
tends  these  rates  should  not  have  been 
more  than  52  cents  and  47  cents,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  commission  lield  that  the 
rates  in  them.selves  were  not  unreason¬ 
able,  but  that  they  did  discriminate 
against  Knoxville  in  favor  of  neighbor¬ 
ing  cities,  and  an  order  was  entered  that 
the  railways  apply  to  newsprint  shipments 
from  Shawminigan  Falls  and  points  in 
Canada  taking  the  same  rates,  to  Knox¬ 
ville,  via  the  Detroit  gateway,  rates  which 
shall  not  exceed  the  rates  on  like  traffic 
from  the  same  points  of  origin  and  via 
the  same  gateway  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Docket  16031,  a  complaint  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and  Times,  against 
the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  alleged  that  the 
rates  assessed  on  four  carloads  of  im¬ 
ported  newsprint  shipped  from  Houston 
to  Oklahoma  City  in  April,  1923,  were 
unreasonable  and  violated  the  long-and- 
short  haul  clause  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  act.  Reparation  to  the 
amount  of  $256.26  was  askerl.  The  rate 


charged  was  57.5  cents  per  cwt.,  against 
a  rate  then  in  effect  between  Houston  and 
Kansas  City  of  45.5  cents,  which  rate  was 
established  between  Houston  and  Okla¬ 
homa  City  the  following  September. 

The  commission  upheld  the  publisher’s 
Complaint  and  awarded  reparation  of 
$234.91,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  iiom 
■May  4,  1923. 

Docket  No.  16470,  a  complaint  of  the 
Arkansas  City  (Kan.)  Neivs,  against  the 
.Santa  l•'e,  asks  reparation  for  “unreason¬ 
able  and  unduly  prejudicial”  rates  on 
newsprint  shipped  from  International 
hails,  Minn.,  early  in  1922.  Complainants 
paid  a  rate  of  77.5  cents  per  cwt.  This 
rate  was  subsequently  reduced  to  60  cents 
and  later  to  cents  and  reparation  is 
sought  on  the  60-cent  basis.  The  com¬ 
mission  awarded  reparation  in  the  amount 
of  the  difference  in  freight  charges  as¬ 
sessed  at  the  77.5  cent  rate  and  the  60- 
ceni  rate,  with  intere.st. 


To  cure  a  bad  temper  argue  with  peo¬ 
ple  you  can’t  whip. — Columbia  Record. 


Muskogee,  Oklahoma 


Is  known  as  the  Capital  of  Eastern 
Oklahoma.  It  has  a  population  in 
“round  figures”  of  40,0(W.  and  the 
Trading  Territory  of  550,000.  It 
also  has  60  diversified  industries 
and  large  oil  and  agricultural  inter¬ 
ests. 

The  National  Advertiser  can 
best  influence  this  fertile  field  by 
using  the  columns  of  the 


Muskogee  Daily 
Evening  News 


Circulation,  Daily,  10,075;  Sun¬ 
day,  10,655 

Sole  Representative 

Th«  S.  C.  Beckwith  SficcUl  Acnicy 

New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Ixiuis,  Detroit, 
Kansas  City,  Atlanta.  IjOS  Angeles, 
San  Franciscc.. 


Tintex 


is  another  of  the  nationally  fa¬ 
mous  accounts  which  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  fact  that  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  territory  cannot  be 
adeqtiately  covered  without 


in  New  Orleane  Wa 

THE  MORNING  TRIBUNE 

(Published  wtek-day  mornings) 

the  new  ORLEANS  ITEM 

(Published  week-day  afternoons) 

THE  ITEM  TRIBUNE 

(Published  Sunday  mornings) 

Sold  to  National  Advertiaer*  at  a 
combination  rate  15c  a  lino 
*^k-day*  and  18c  a  line  Son- 


The 

Washington 

Times 


The  futility  of  the  “one  paper 
buy”  argument  is  nowhere  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  experiences 
of  its  national  advertisers. 

PAYNE,  BURNS  &  SMITH 

New  York  Qty — Boeton 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 

Chicago  -  Detroit  •  St.  Louie  -  Loa  Angelos 


Cos  angeles  Cimes 


California's 
Great  Newspaper 


More  news,  reading 
matter  and  advertising 
than  any  other  Pacific 
Coast  newspaper. 


Circulation  96%  home 
delivered  and  95%  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  metropolitan  market. 


A  big  change  has 
taken  place  in 


ERIE,  PA. 


The  Dispatch-Herald  now  leads 
the  field  by  a  comfortable  margin, 
in  circulation,  IcKal  advertising, 
national  advertising,  reader  confi¬ 
dence  and  public  good  will. 


Ask  our  national  representatives 
for  particulars. 


WILLl.AM  A.  HENDRICK,  Publisher 
LOUIS  BENJAMIN,  General  Manager 


S'alional  Representative 
CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

(  hiiago  Xtw  York  Boston 


Americas 
most  complete 
newspaper 


®he  Nenj  |JorK 

Hierald 


THE  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 


ASSOCIATION 


Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of  your 
department  or  to  fill  impor¬ 
tant  posts  in  the  department. 


Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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of  his  church.  The  minister’s  wife  may  IVELSON  ANTRIM  CRAWFORD, 

ctill  liirincT  oc  rritTIP  ...ImA  «V«a  T..N..-. 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


J  EON  NELSON  FLINT,  Professor  of 
Journalism  in  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  prepared  some  time  ago  a  book  on 
“The  Editorial’’  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 
When  the  information  leaked  out  that  he 
intended  to  follow  it  with  a  book  on 
newspaper  ethics,  it  was  assumed  that 
he  would  play  the  role  of  a  preacher  and 
attempt  to  tell  those  in  the  pews  of  the 
press  how  a  newspaper  should  be  con¬ 
ducted.  But  instead  of  writing  a  book  of 
sermons,  he  has  played  the  role  of  a  re¬ 
porter  and  covered  actual  cases.  His 
copy  bears  the  title  “The  Conscience  of 
the  Newspaper”  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 

Professor  Flint  has  done  a  fine  piece 
of  reporting.  He  has  made  every  mem- 


still  be  living.  No  theory  as  to  the  crime 
may  be  substantiated  by  enough  evidence 
to  lead  to  an  arrest.  The  cost  of  cover¬ 
ing  the  story  may  run  into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands.  One  newspaper  alone  may 
have  used  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  words  in  covering  the  event.  But 
these  facts  by  themselves  do  not  justify 
the  decision  that  no  good  social  purpose 
was  served. 

If  the  reporters  first  sent  to  cover  the 


The  concluding  chapter  of  this  section  ,  . ,  /-  j  .....  .u  l  j-  u 

is  entitled,  “Some  Business-Ethical  Prob-  ^^at  the  bodies  have 


lems.”  It  praises  the  advance  in  adver 
tising  standards  and  sounds  this  note  of 
praise  for  the  modern  publisher,  page 
245: 

A  large  majority  of  the  present  generation  of 
publishers  deem  it  necessary  to  satisfy  them¬ 
selves  that  an  oil  stock  or  a  mining  stock  or  a 


been  hastily  buried,  the  newspapers  may 
from  a  sense  of  public  duty  demand  an 
autopsy.  If  an  autopsy  be  authorized  by 
a  high  authority  but  presence  of  report¬ 
ers  be  refused  at  the  autopsy,  a  newspa¬ 
per  may  be  justified  in  having  its  star 
reixirter  sworn  in  as  a  special  deputy  to 

land  investment  project  is  not  a  swindle  before  guard  the  body  at  the  aUtopsy — in  the  in-  . . . ^ 

they  will  advertise  it.  Their  pr^ecessors  were  terest  of  public  welfare.  If  the  autOpsy  newspaper  offices. 

not  so  particular.  1  he  modern  publisher  .,  .  f  ..  _ „i _ 

scrutinizes  even  his  local  advertising.  He  likes  the  body  of  the  woman  shoWS  peculiar 

to  know  that  a  fire  sale  is  genuine  and  that  mutilations  Worth  while  evidence  may 
bargain  claims  bear  some  resemblance  to  truth,  have  been  collected.  If  reporters  found 

that  taxi  drivers  were  paid  more  to  tell 
where  they  took  reporters  than  they  got 
from  reporters  themselves,  if  reporters 
without  expense  had  limousines  to  take 


who  heads  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  proposed  some  time  ago  to  the 
Kansas  Press  Association  that  “Home 
Paper”  Week  be  observed  in  Kansas. 
He  recently  published  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  an  article  describing 
some  of  the  results  accomplished  by  the 
observance. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  following  para¬ 
graph  taken  from  the  article  summarizes 
most  of  the  activities; 


The  observance  of  the  week  included  i 
proclamation  by  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
sermons  in  churches  on  the  community  news¬ 
paper,  meetings  of  chambers  of  commerce  and 
civic  clubs  with  pregrams  dealing  with  the 
home  paper,  a  radio  program  by  one  of  the 
most  powerful  stations  in  the  State,  displays 
of  books  or  articles  on  the  press  by  city  aad 
town  libraries,  and  displays  in  windows  of 


Part  II,  “The  Thing  We  Call  Journal¬ 
ism”  is  a  sort  of  follow  up  story  for 
...  ..CO  ^.x..  illuminating  survey  of 

ber  of  the  working  press  his  debtor  by  obsolescent  traditions  concerning;  .  1  u  -r  *1,  .t  »v, 

bringing  together  so  many  cases  which  Partisanship,  coloring,  personal  journal-  these  .and  oth- 

touch  practically  every  phase  of  newspa-  'sm,  giving  the  public  what  it  wants  pro-  er  conditions  should  ob  am  it  might  be  a 
per  editing  and  making  To  arrange  this  vmcial.sm,  venality,  faking,  etc,  Short  hne  thing  for  the  public  to  have  ^ws- 
Jnaterial  so  as  to  give  it  something  like  expositions  of  a  long  list  of  “active  tradi-  papers  that  are  not  afraid  to  spend  money 
unity  and  coherence  mu.st  have  made  him  follow.  These  go  a  long  way  in  and  keep  its  reporters  on  the  .job.  until 

sweat  like  a  cub  covering  a  first  assign-  ‘he  direction  of  proving  that  the  news-  the  case  has  been  thoroughly  tried  in  the 
ment.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  Paper  may  be  a  public  servant  as  well  as  press  columns,  if  not  in  the  court  r^m. 
how  many  times  he  arranged  and  rear-  Pubhc  informant.  Numerous  modern  »  where  moral  conditions 

ranged  his  material  newspaper  crusades  are  mentioned.  A  "ere  bad  and  where  love  nests  were 

c  1  .<  1  ’  1-1  X  .  belief  is  expressed  that  if  the  power  of  numerous  a  radical  change  had  been 

make-ready  ^lows  a  text  personal  press  of  an  earlier  day  is  brought  about  and  homes  made  happy 
divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I,  com-  institutionalized  through  newspaper  sermons  from  the  text 

prising  about  half  of  the  volume,  is  de-  papers  of  the  present  day  are  by  no  means  “The  Wages  of  Sin  Is  Publicity”  then 
voted  to  Newspaper  Practice  and  the  matter  of  public  service.  the  accuracy  of  a  decision  that  no  good 

11  m  is  a  tabloid  compendium  of  ^^ocial  purpose  was  served  may  be  seri- 

^pi-  aims  and  hopes  for  the  future.  While  the  ously  questioned. 

Part  III  Professor  Flint  to  some  extent  newspaper  codes  of  ethics  is  rec-  Fbnt  and  I  never  did  agree  on  many 

ceases  to  be  a  reporter  and  becomes  an  sm-h  j-odes  are  regarded  as  only  matters  relating  to  newspaper  ethics- 

editorial  writer  on  the  subject.  The  ^  several  influences  which  should  even  when  I  spoke  on  the  subject 


the  subject. 


Newspaper  of  To-morrow.”  In  the  sec-  toward  greater  newspapers  in  an  “Ethics  for  Newspaper  Men”  at  the  Uni 

tion  last  mentioned  will  be  found  many  American  to-morrow.  Among  these  oth-  versity  of  Kansas.  Often  it  is  a  good 
of  the  ideas  often  expressed  in  the  same  influences  listed  are;  the  influence  of  thing  to  read  a  book  that  irritates  you. 
language  which  Professor  Flint  used  in  advent  of  a  more  wholesome  de-  "The  Conscience  of  the  Newspaper”  will 

his  article  contributed  to  Editor  &  public,  the  influence  of  pro-  'lo  that  very  thing.  Hence  it  is  worth 

Publisher  on  the  influence  of  codes  and  fessional  training,  the  endowment  of  reading, 
professional  standards.  An  appendix  newspapers  and  the  improvement 

contains  some  of  the  more  important  personnel 
codes  of  ethics  for  journalism.  ^ 

Part  I  opens  with  a  general  summary  up  for  the  most  part  of  so  many  cases 
of  the  common  criticisms  brought  against  is  an  extremely  difficult  task.  It  lays 
the  newspaper,  press  by  the  reading  pub-  the  reviewer  open  to  almost  as  many  sins 
lie.  Tbe  public  apparently  is  most  criti-  of  omission  as  can  be  brought  against 
cal  of  the  press  in  matters  relating  to  ac-  the  newspaper.  With  the  reporting  of 
curacy,  thoroughness,  truthfulness,  inde-  cases  there  will  be  no  quarrel  with  the 
pendence,  courage,  fairness,  justice,  de-  author.  But  when  he  takes  the  data  thus 
cency,  constructiveness,  sincerity,  re-  collected  and  precedes  to  hand  down  a 
sponsibility,  kindness,  proportion,  service  decision  with  comment  there  will  be  many 
to  the  public,  and  good  manners.  The  dissenting  opinions.  In  every  instance  it 
conclusion  seemingly  reached  by  Profes-  is  always  dangerous  to  reach  a  decision 
sor  Flint  is  that  the  newspapers  must  vvithout  being  in  possession  of  all  the 
guide  the  public  not  as  “pillars  of  clouds”  facts  in  the  case.  Instead  of  reaching  a 
or  “pillars  of  .fire”  but  as  road  breakers  positive  conclusion  in  many  instances  it 

— not  too  far  in  advance.  Another  chap-  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  list- 

ter  in  this  section  deals  with  the  right  ed  the  factors  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
and  the  wrong  of  suppression.  It  seems  ation  before  coming  to  a  decision, 
to  support  the  general  belief  that  publicity  One  case  may  be  taken  as  typical.  A 
is  one  of  the .  biggest  sticks  for  use  in  minister  may  have  been  murdered  and 
combatting  crime  and  in  fighting  anti-  his  body  may  have  been  found  beside  the 

social  acts  in  general.  Mention  is  made  road  near  a  small  town.  Near  his  body 

may  be  that  of  the  wife  of  the  janitor 


Vanderbilt 


that  newspapers  are  often  rather  chary 
of  their  use  of  such  a  club  when  public 
opinion  demands — “Don’t  hurt  the  town  !” 
“Don’t  scare  the  people!”,  but  still 
“Print  all  the  news!”  Even  a  lay  reader 
can  see  that  with  such  opposition  news¬ 
papers  face  a  delicate  and  difficult  prob¬ 
lem. 
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PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 

An  org.'inization  specializing  solely 
in  newspaper  building  design,  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  production  problems. 
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Newspaper  Buildings 
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build  quality f 
whether  it  be  into  a 
house  or  a  newspaper  or 
a  pair  of  shoes,  is  to 
guarantee  the  highest 
ultimate  retvard  for  ef¬ 
fort  expended. 
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pDITORIAL  RESEARCH  RE¬ 
PORTS  supply  accurate  in¬ 
formation  upon  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  which  call  for  frequent 
editorial  comment. 

The  reports  are  for  the  in¬ 
formation  and  review  of  editors 
and  publishers,  rather  than  for 
publication. 

They  are  in  use  by  the  leading 
American  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

The  cost  of  this  service,  based 
upon  circulation,  is  compatible 
with  every  moderately  liberal 
editorial  expense  budget. 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH 
REPORTS 

1425  G  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PATTEE  LAUDS  DIRECT- 
MAIL  SELUNG 

(Continued  from  page  4) 


examples  of  newspaper  advertising  were  SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  HAS 
bunched  in  one  paragraph  of  his  speech  -  i 


the  ratios  being  24.2  per  cent,  26.3  per 
cent,  22.1  per  cent,  36.74  per  cent.  Five 


pieces  of  cop^  with  horribly  high  cost  Men  WiU  Be  Provided  to  Fill 

hgures  attached,  were  hurled  at  his  hear-  ^  . 


No  newspaper  men  were  present  to  give 
tions  and  its  costs  when  used  on  a  large  the  direct-by-mail  champion  battle,  but 
scale  and  they  do  not  as  a  rule  attempt  Chairman  Weissenbergcr,  who  is  adver- 

tising  manager  of  the  Halle  Brothers 


a 


L 

Pt 


IGMA  DELTA  CHI  HAS  AA.A.A.  MEET  IN  OCTOBER 

PERSONNEL  BUREAU  Two-Day  Sewion  to  B*  Held  Oct.  7-8  in 

New  York — Place  to  Be  Picked  Later 
ualified  Men  Will  Be  Provided  to  Fill  ,p,  ,  „  r  \  a 

^  .  A  i-»  .  f  6e  fall  meeting  of  the  American  As- 

Newspaper  Vacancies  by  Detroit  sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies  will  be 
Office  Under  Direction  of  held  in  New  York,  Oct.  7  and  8,  James 

Robert  B.  Tarr  H-  O’Shaughnessy,  executive  secretary, 

_  announced  this  week. 

.  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  .  The  place  of  the  meeting  will  be  des- 

A  personnel  bureau  which  wjU  help  jgnated  at  a  later  time.  Frank  J.  Rey- 


Newspaper  Vacancies  by  Detroit 
Office  Under  Direction  of 
Robert  B.  Tarr 


How  About  “Cumulative 
Advertising”  ? 

"Personally,  1  have  absolutely 
no  patience  with  the  advertising 
man  and  the  advertising  solicitor 
who  complacently  uses  this  alibi: 
‘well,  you  must  remember  adver¬ 
tising  value  is  cumulative.’  I 
have  heard  it  so  many  times  that 
today  it  is  a  joke,  it  is  just  a 
myth  created  by  clever  advertise- 
ing  solicitors  *  *  *  In  1 904,  for 
instance.  Pearline  spent  over  a 
half  million  dollars  for  advertis¬ 
ing.  In  1907  Pearline  advertising 
was  stopped  and  in  1915  the 
Pearline  plant  was  sold,  it  was 
reported  to  me,  for  $12,500." — 
J.  G.  Pattee,  before  Direct-Mail- 
Advertising  Association,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  October  30,  1924. 


to  make  it  do  the  work  that  newspaper 
idvertising  has  done  for  decades. 

Mr.  Pattee  may  be  able  to  do  what  he 
told  the  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Pittsburgh  convention  last  fall  that 
he  intended  to  do — devote  40  per  cent  of 
his  advertising  aRiropriation  to  direct-by- 


Company,  a  large  Cleveland  department  A  personnel  bureau  which  will  help  jgnated  at  a  later  time.  Frank  J.  Rey- 
store,  engaged  in  a  dialogue  with  Mr.  newspapers  and  magazines  throughout  the  of  the  .Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  is 

Pattee  which  might  fittingly  bring  these  L  iiited  States  and  Canada  find  trained,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrange- 

remarks  to  their  close.  The  following  is  dependable  men  was  opened  Aug.  1  by  ments. 

reproduced  from  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  journalistic  According  to  custom  the  meeting  will 
Direct  \lail  ^Advertising  ^Vssociatioii  as  fraternity.  The  bureau  director  will  be  consist  of  executive  sessions  open  only  to 

a  stenographic  transcript  of  the  minutes;  Robert  B.  Tarr,  who  is  an  executive  niem^'rs. 

Ch.mrman  Weissenberger:  "Person-  councillor  of  the  fraternity,  and  the  ’  _ 

ally,  Mr.  Pattee,  I  am  a  direct  mail  en-  bureau  office  will  be  at  292‘>  Northwestern  iM»w  Rr>n<-k  Foi- 


thusiast,  and  I  am  a  newspaper  enthusi-  avenue,  Detroit.  Its  service  is  free  to 

ast,  and  1  will  tell  you  one  reason  why  prospective  employes. 

your  sale  didn’t  pull  on  your  voile  dresses.  Full  qualifications  and  references  for 


New  Branch  For  Typefounders 

The  .American  Type  Founders  Com¬ 
pany  has  acquired  the  assets  of  O.  Joel 


Press  Reaches  a  Surer 
Public 

"Newspaper  advertising,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  reaches  a  far 
greater  and  surer  public  than 
does  direct-by-mail.  Of  course, 
there  are  certain  seasonal  events, 
which  take  place,  such  as  furni¬ 
ture  sales,  household  sales,  linen 
sales,  etc.  For  these  supplemen¬ 
tary  mailing  of  notification 
coupled  with  newspaper  space 
take  a  big  responsibility.” — 
Philadelphia  department  Store 
executive  in  an  interview  in 
Women’s  Wear. 


hundteds  of  the  4,000  members  of  Sigma  Williams  Printers’  Supply  House,  313 
Delta  Chi  are  on  file  at  bureau  head-  Court  .Avenue,  Des  Moines,  and  will  op- 
quarters,  available  at  the  call  of  editors  erate  a  branch  at  that  address,  with  Mr. 
who  need  men.  The  bureau  will  take  illiams  as  manager. 

particular  care,  says  the  announcement,  to  _ _ 

recommend  for  a  given  position  only  men  '  '  ' ' ' '  i 

whose  training  and  preference  fit  them 

for  that  position.  C  l/'IDDV ’’ 

Upon  receiving  word  of  a  vacancy,  the  ^  W 

Bureau  will  at  once  notify  suitable  candi-  M  A 

dates  that  the  vacancy  exists.  At  the  ; 

same  time  the  Bureau  will  forward  the  ;  By  PERCY  CROSBY 
prospective  employer  full  and  confidential  i 

information  about  all  such  candidates,  to-  'rt  l  f  ‘  ‘1 

gether  with  statements  about  tlieir  ability  ^  best  juvenile 

from  men  who  know  their  work.  comic  strip.  Combines 

The  Bureau  invites  managing  editors  or  .  ,  n 

others  who  need  men  to  write  or  wire.  great  humor,  excellent 

Among  the  members  of  the  advisory  drawing  and  emphatic 

committee  of  the  bureau  are  Kenneth  C.  ,  , 

Hogate,  managing  editor  of  the  IVall  adult  appeal. 

Street  Journal;  l5r.  Willard  B.  Bleyer, 

head  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  A  feature  }fOU  can’t  afford 

to  miss 

JOHNSON  FEATURES,  inc. 

1819  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y 


mail  and  60  per  cent  to  newspaper  sitace.  I  would  like  to  have  your  merch.mdise  school  of  journalism;  James  W.  Brown, 
The  results  achieved  by  extremely  careful  manager  listen  to  this,  and  this  goes  for  president  of  Editor  &  Publisher;  James 
sdwtioii  of  goods  to  be  advertised  by  mail  the  store  owners.  .  .  .  Don’t  put  it  all  A.  Stuart,  managing  editor  Indianapolis 
and  by  eternal  vigilance  in  keeping  in-  on  the  shoulders  of  advertising,  whether  Star;  Karl  Bickel,  president  of  the 
numerable  lists  accurate  and  segregated  direct  by  mail  or  newspaper,  or  what  United  Press;  and  Bruce  Bliven,  Nezv 
may  satisfy  himself  and  his  employers,  form  of  media  is  used,  the  mistakes  f.f  Repuldic. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  avoid  merchandising.  Voile  dresses  were  not 
the  mistakes  frequently  made  by  rrier-  good,  and  I  can  tell  you  it  was  that  way 
chants  as  to  the  public’s  desire  for  certain  all  over  the  country.  They  were  a  drug 
goods  at  certain  time^  and  certain  prices  on  the  market  and  you  can’t  make  women 

and  that  his  general  average  will  be  one  buy  something  they  don’t  want  when  they  II  ^  Pi 

of  low  advertising  cost  and  high  profits  don’t  want  it.  That'is  one  reason  for  the  lllQlC  nCdlT  uIUII 
on  big  turnovers.  He  may  have  the  gen-  failure  of  that  particular  item.  ... 
ms  which  will  always  make  success  where  “And  the  linen  dres.ses  were  not  any  . 


ms  which  will  always  make  success  where  “And  the  linen  dres.ses  were  not  anv 
others  find  frequent  troubles.  Or  he  may  better.  At  least  they  weren’t  in  Cleve- 
'’ob  land  and  Cleveland  is  only  second  to  De- 

He  may  be  able  to  reduce  the  size  of  troit  in  population.” 
his  audience  and  still  produce  the  sales  on  Mr.  Pattee;  "May  I  interject  one 

profitable  articles  that  result  from  regu-  comment  there?  This  particular  item 
lar  intelligent  newspaper  adverlising.  Or  was  a  basement  ad.  We  already  had 
he  may  not.  three  ads  that  were  of  a  similar  charac- 


“More  Heart  Stuff”  j  a  Security  Market 


he  may  not.  three  ads  that  were  of  a  similar  charac- 

Last  October,  in  his  address  before  the  ter,  direct-by-mail  on  the  second  floor. 
Direct  Mail  .Advertising  Association,  he  and  although  the  response  was  not  so 
related  an  exj^rience  with  newspai^r  ad-  good  as  on  some  of  the  other  items  you 
;  vertising  similar  to  that  of  Exhibit  B  saw  here,  yet  the  response  was  exceed- 
prei’iously  referred  to.  In  the  iniddlc  of  ingly  gratifying.  We  sold  at  $15.75  t’nose 
June,  1924,  he  said  Newcomb-Endicolt  of-  imported  voile  dresses  of  a  similar  char¬ 
tered  imported  voile  dresses  as  one  part  acter,  better  quality,  on  the  second  floor, 
^a  full-page  newspaper  advertisement,  two  or  three  hundred  of  them,  from  a 
The  dresses  were  priced  at  $10.75  and,  small  mailing  of  about  5,000,  I  think.  Un- 
iccording  to  Mr.  Pattee,  44  cents  of  every  fortunately,  I  am  a  very  poor  merchan- 
liollar  that  the  voile  dresses  sold^  for  w  ent  dising  man,  have  no  time  for  it,  no  in- 
to  pay  the  advertising  bill.  Worse  yet,  clination  for  it." 


i 


he  found,  was  the  showing  of  linen 
•fitsses,  advertised  in  the  same  piece  of 
at  $9.75  each.  The  advertising  cost 
this  item,  he  said  profanely,  was  305 
P*r  Cent.  Down  in  the  corner  of  the  copy 
•as  an  offering  of  a  woman’s  novelty 
I  sweater,  which  advertising  helped  the 
Pand  average  by  only  costing  19.2  per 
^t  of  what  it  sold  for.  The  entire  page, 
“r.  Pattee  calculated,  cost  60  cents  of 
*very  dollar  it  produced.  Other  horrible 


Loa  AngalM,  Calif. 

J  1,T4>  Daly  Avaraca  drcnlatka 
■Worn  GoTornment  Statement,  Six  Hontbe 
Minx  Uircli  81,  1924,  17S,MB  Dally.  Sti 
Kndlnt  March  81,  1828,  1TT.2B8 
Increaae  In  Dally  ATerago  Clrcnla- 
"Wi.  8.T48.  _ 

IT  COVEmS  THE  TIXLD  COMYLZTZLT 

KEntESZirTATrWES : 

*•  W.  Moloney,  604  Tlmaa  Bldg.,  Hew  York. 
*•  ^gan  Bayna  Oo.,  401  Tower  Bldg.,  4 
Ewh  Michigan  Are..  Chleage. 

*•  ».  Korria  HIU,  710  Hnarat  BUg.,  Baa 
»Tanciico.  Calif. 


(The  italics  are  ours.) 


RADIO 

PROGRAMS 

ANY  STYLE 


Ua«d  in  more  than  150 
newapapera.  Complete, 
conciae  and  accurate 


AUDIO  SERVICE 

30  N.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 


That’s  what  a  noted  editor 
wanted  (name  on  request), 
so  he  took  Joe  Mitchell 
Chappie’s  rtew  series. 

In  constant  contact  with  the 
whole  world,  Joe  Chappie 
writes  “Heart  Stuff’’  that  de¬ 
velops  and  holds  newspaper 
readers. 

Ask  us  about  it. 

Joe  Mitchell  Chappie  Asoociateo 

“TW  Attic”  WaM*H*  Astcria,  New  York  City.  N.T. 


MARKET 

NEWS 

Plus  TABLES 

An  unusual  financial  service 
that  places  emphasis  on  the 
news  that  influences  the 
course  of  security  and  com¬ 
modity  prices. 

COMPLETE  OR  IN  PART 
BY  LEASED  WIRE 

CENTRAL  NEWC 

of  America  ^ 

ESTABLISHED  1814 
42  New  St.,  New  York  City 


Buffalo  offers  a  promising  market  for 
high  grade  securities.  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  financial  and  business 
pages  are  complete,  interesting,  prompt; 
carrying  TO  UAY’S  news  of  activities 
in  commerce  and  markets  TO-DAY. 

The  News  with  its  effective  cover¬ 
age  and  responsive  reader  interest,  of¬ 
fers  the  financial  advertiser  the  com¬ 
plete  audience  in  the  Buffalo  territory. 
A.  B.  C.  Sept.  30,  1924,  *124,468  total 
net  paid. 

Cover  the  Buffalo  Market  with  the 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

'Present  average  circulation  12g,7f3 
Edward  H.  Butler,  Editor  and  Publiilier 
Kelly -Smith  Comfiany,  Repreaentatfveo 
Marbridge  Bldg.  Lyttoo  Bldg. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


A  Dependable 
Means  of 
Increasing 
Classified 


Lineage 


Write  for  Particulars 

Associated  Editors,  Inc. 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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CANADA  HOST  TO  FARM  PRESS 


Eli(hty  Agricultural  Editors  Plan  Two 
Weeks’  Tour 


The  American  Agricultural  Editors 
Association,  representing  the  leading  farm 
papers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
will  make  a  two  weeks  tour  of  Western 
Canada  Aug.  23  to  Sept.  6  looking  into 
agricultural  conditions  in  that  section  of 
the  Dominion.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  association  will  be  held  on  board  the 
special  train  which  will  carry  the  asso¬ 
ciation  on  the  tour.  Last  summer  the 


association  visited  Europe  to  study  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  leading  agricultural  coun¬ 
tries  abroad. 

The  party  will  leave  Chicago  Aug.  23 
and  go  to  Victoria  via  Winnipeg  over 
the  Canadian  Pacific  lines.  From  Vic¬ 
toria  they  will  go  to  Edmondton,  thence 
back  to  Winnipeg  and  Chicago.  The 
schedule  provides  for  stops  at  points 
of  interest  all  along  the  route.  The 
party  will  be  guests  of  the  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  and  Canadian  National  railways 
throughout  the  trip.  The  railways  and 
the  Dominion  department  of  agriculture 
are  cooperating  in  arranging  for  the  en¬ 


tertainment  and  sightseeing  side  trips. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are : 
President  C.  A.  Cobb;  Vice-President 
John  Cunningham;  Secretary-Treasurer 
T.  L.  Wheeler;  Directors  Charles  W. 
Peterson  and  A.  H.  Snyder.  President 
Cobb  is  serving  his  second  term,  having 
been  re-elected  during  the  European  tour. 


Imucs  “Who’»  Who”  Section 


The  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal- 
Gazette  issued  its  second  annual  “Who's 
Who"  section  July  19.  Pictures  of  loo! 
business  men  were  carried  and  a  $l(|(i 
prize  offered  to  the  person  who  identic 
the  greatest  number  of  them. 


New  Cleveland  Press  M.  E. 

T-u  j  u  Tu  1  t  1  Weekly  120  Years  Old 

Theodore  B.  Thackeray,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press  The  Lebanon  (O.)  Western  Star  ha- 
has  been  made  managing  editor  succeed-  just  entered  its  120th  year.  It  is  sai^ 
ing  F.  W.  McKechnie,  resigned.  to  be  the  oldest  weekly  in  Ohio. 


SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

FOR  NEWSPAPER  MAKING 


Printers’  Outfitters. 


Several  extra  linotype  magazines,  all  alike;  can  Printing  Plants  and  business  bought  and  sold, 
lx  used  on  either  Models  5,  8,  14,  19,  25  or  26  \merican  Typefounders’  products,  printers’ 


linotypes;  all  in  good  working  order;  low  price  |,j,d  bookbinders’  machinery  of  every  descrip- 
while  the  supply  lasts.  Baker  Sales  Co.,  200  t^on.  Conner,  Fendler  &  Co.,  96  Beekman  St., 


Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 


To  Bargain  Seekers 

Job  Printing  Plant 

At  Albany,  N.  Y. 


2 —  Model  8  linotype  machines. 
Only  2  or  3  years  old. 

1 — Model  14  linotype  machine. 

Only  2  or  3  years  old. 

1 — Linotype  slug  and  rule  caster. 
1— Superior  point  system  saw. 

3 —  Golding  job  presses,  8  x  12. 
1 — Golding  job  press,  12  x  18. 

1 — Golding  job  press,  15  x  21. 

1  — Rosback  wire  stitcher. 

1 — Rosback  power  punch. 

3 — Hamilton  steel  type  ctabinets. 
1 — Hamilton  steel  imposing  stone. 
Wood  type  cabinets  and  wood 
type,  large  assortment  of  job 
type,  galleys,  metal  furniture,  etc. 


Ask  for  prices  on  whatever  you  can 
use.  Make  an  appointment  to  go 
to  Albany  and  pick  out  your  own 
bargains. 


BAKER  SALES  CO. 

200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  City 


Every  Big 

Newspaper 

Publisher 


READS  THIS  PAGE 


Hew  York  City. 


For  Sale  At  Bargain — FoOowing  Stodi: 

2  reams  18x26  Matrix  (Whites)  Backs — 82;  3 
reams  20x24  Matrix  (Whites)  Backs — 84;  9)4 
reams  18x26  Matrix  (Whites)  Backs— 90;  10  3/20 
reams  18x26  Red  Rags — 23;  19  Quires  18x26 
Tissue;  3  reams  20x24  Tissue.  Sale  price  20% 
discount  present  market  price.  National  Re¬ 
publican,  425  Tenth  Street  N.  W.,  Washing;ton, 
D.  C. 


For  Sale. 

Best  evening  newspaper  in  California  for  the 
price;  no  competition,  either  local  or  metro¬ 
politan;  fine,  growing  field;  ideal  home  condi¬ 
tions;  present  profit  15%  on  price  asked,  can 
easily  be  increased  to  20%.  Cash  required 
$25,0W.  I  personally  guarantee  this  proposition. 
This  is  NOT  the  Santa  Ana  Daily  Register, 
which  is  NOT  for  sale.  Address  J.  P.  Baum¬ 
gartner,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


For  Sale— Cheap. 

Used  Goss  Mat  Roller  for  wet  mats  only. 
The  Goss  Printing  Press  (3o.,  1535  So.  Paulina 
St.,  (Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A 
BARGAIN  PRICE 


DUPLEX  TWENTY  PAGE  PRESS 
with  COMPLETE  STEREOTYP¬ 
ING  EQUIPMENT,  including  16 
turtles,  20  chases. 


Wire  us  if  you  are  looking  for 
a  complete  press  and  stereotyping 
equipment  at  an  unusually  low 


The  Booth  Publishing  Co. 

2500  Buhl  Building 
Detroit,  Mich. 


GOSS, 


^STEREOTYPING, 

.MACHINERYi 


Some  outstanding  and  exclusive 
features  of  The  Goss  Comhinalion 


ends  of  cylinder  are  set  at  same 
time.  Heavy  cast-iron  cylinders 
with  forged  steel  shafts.  Extra 
heavy  bed —no  racks— large  enough 
to  run  chase  with  columns  cross¬ 
wise.  Rolls  wet  mats  in  1114  sec* 
onds;  dry  mats  in  22'A  seconds. 
Write  for  complete  catalog  of 
Goss  Stereotyping  Machinery. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
^PRESS  CO.,  CHICAGO 


MODERNIZE 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


HAMILTON  EQUIPMENT 


Made  in  both  wood  and  ateeL 


Manufactured  by 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co. 

Two  Rivars,  WU. 


For  sale  by  all  pramiaent  Type 
Fomdera  and  Daalara  avarywhare. 


Write  for  Information  Concerning 


Wilke’s  Metal 
Insurance  Plan 

It  Will  Save  You  Money 


Metals  Refining  Co. 

Hammond,  Indiana 

Warehouses  in  Principal  Cities 


CHine-Westlnghouse  Double  Motor-Driva 
with  full  automatic  puah  button  control. 


USED  BY  THE 


DAYTON  JOURNAL 

Dayton,  Ohio 

We  refer  you  to  them  for  their 


Don’tTig  Metal 

It  Wastes  Money 


Don’t  melt  your  metal  twice  to  tue 
it  once.  Write  for  trial  offer.  The 
Monomelt  ’’Single  Melting  Sys¬ 
tem.”  References  gladly  famished. 


EUminaUM  tha  Matal  Furnace 

Printers  Manufacturing  Co. 

1109-17  Transportation  Bldg. 
Chicago  Illinob 

World  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


Hoe  Automatic  Curved  Plate 
Finishing,  Cooling  and  Drying  Machine 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc.  504-520  Grand  St.,  New  York  Gty 


7  Sonth  DMrboni  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


sIio  at 

DUNELLEN.  N.  J. 


7  Water  Street 
BOSTON',  mass. 
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Situations  Wanted 


One  Man  Art  Department. 

Artist  and  cartoonist  in  large  city  ^sires 
change  to  snnaller  place.  Box  A -650,  Editor  & 
I’ublisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


;iirtrtising  Manager — Business  Manager. 
Eiperience  large  and  small  newspapers;  past 
ta  years  advertising  manager  important  daily, 
StOOtl  circulation.  Exceptional  record  for  ac- 
onplishment;  continuously  successful.  Wish 
Is  diange  where  future  holds  greater  oppor- 
nnity.  .^ge  39;  married.  Address  Box  A-679, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


“It  Cem’t  Be  Done.” 

Lead  me  to  a  newspaper  that  should  be  built 
up  but  where  everybody  says  “It  can’t  be 
done.”  Pay  me  enough  to  live  on  and  a  part 
of  profits  which  I  produce.  Tough  job.  I  like 
it.  Address  H.  B.,  care  George  B.  David,  110 
East  42tid  St.,  New  York. 

Newspauwr  Man. 

Experienced  young  reporter,  last  two  years 
with  leading  daily  in  city  of  ®,0n0.  Competent, 
g<x>d  education  and  will  go  anywhere  at  nom¬ 
inal  salary.  Address,  R.  W.  K.,  Morning  Re¬ 
publican,  Findlay,  Ohio. 


AJnrtising  Manager  (Producer) 

Wants  new  connection;  wide  newspaper  experi- 
(Bce;  young;  ambitious.  Address  A-697,  care 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newrspaper  Man. 

Competent  and  experienced  newspaper  man  will 
be  disengaged  after  September  fifteenth,  and  is 
looking  for  a  newspaper  that  is  run  down,  whose 
publisher  is  desirous  of  immediate  development 
and  future  growth;  party  can  invest  some 
money,  according  to  the  requirements  and  the 
circulation;  confidential.  Address  Box  A-695, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Adr.  Mgr.  Solicitor. 

So*  employed;  7  years’  experience;  knows 
advtrtising,  writes  selling  copy,  makes  effec- 
tire  layouts.  Has  proven  ability  to  win  and 
hold  confidence  of  prospects  and  develop  them 
into  space  users.  Good  reasons  for  desiring 
dange.  Would  consider  position  as  adv. 
mgr.  on  small  paper  or  solicitor  on  large  daily 
about  Sept.  1st.  Married,  substantial  refer- 
ncei  from  former  employers.  Address  B'ox 
A-OT,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  SoUcitor 

xuhes  to  locate  in  small  eastern  city.  Suc- 
Ktiful  classified  manager  of  metropolitan  daily, 
Rieteen  years’  sales  experience.  Cihristian, 
Forty  years.  Married.  Present  salary  seventy 
lidOars.  Box  A-706,  Editor  &  PuMisher. 


Advertising  Copy  Writer--Salesinan. 

Young;  successful  newspaper  experience;  wants 
new  connection.  Address  A-6W,  care  Editor 
k  Pnblisher. 


Pressroom  Foreman. 

Age  41,  2S  years’  experience;  thoroughly  capa¬ 
ble.  Have  complete  understanding  of  main¬ 
tenance  high  speed  newspaper  presses,  having 
been  foreman  of  one  of  largest  pressrooms  in 
Middle  West  for  the  past  eight  years.  Confi¬ 
dent  I  can  meet  your  most  exacting  require¬ 
ments.  A-619,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Advertising  Salesman. 

Have  opening  lor  competent  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  Also  opening  for  desk  man.  Times- 
Herald,  Lorain,  Ohio. 


Help  Wanted 


Wanted. 

A  newspaper  of  5000  circulation  in  the  south¬ 
west  needs  an  advertising  manager  who  has 
a  record  of  consistent  production,  who  can  de¬ 
liver  the  goods  regularly  and  consistently. 
Give  age,  experience,  employment  for  the  past 
seven  years,  references  and  enclose  photo  if 
possible.  Salary  of  $55  a  week,  with  promise 
of  more  depending  upon  results  obtained.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  A-702,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Newspaper  Wanted. 

Daily  newspaper  wanted  in  dty  of  from  twenty 
to  fifty  thousand  in  the  States  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  or  South  Carolina.  Competent 
and  experienced  newspaper  man  would  like  to 
boy  outright  or  a  controlling  interest  in  an 
established  daily.  Address  Boot  A-671,  care 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Property  Wanted. 

I  want  successful  evening  newspaper,  circula¬ 
tion  from  four  to  ten  thousand.  Winding  up 
other  business  interests  to  re-enter  publishing 
field.  Cash.  No  brokers.  New  York  State 
preferred,  but  will  oonsider  elsewhere.  Abso¬ 
lutely  confidential.  Box  A-6S3,  care  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Newspaper  Plant  for  Sala. 

Weekly  Newspaper  and  job  plant  for  sale;  es¬ 
tablished  1860;  near  Boston;  in  live,  progressive 
town  10,000;  modem  printing  plant,  including 
linotype,  cylinders.  Millers,  plenty  of  type,  etc.; 
$50,000  business  last  year;  operation  tempo¬ 
rarily  suspended  because  of  death;  plant  offered 
for  less  ^an  inventory;  wonderful  opportunity 
for  progressive  newspaperman  or  printer;  only 
plant  in  town;  must  have  $5,000  cash.  Address 
inquiries  P.  O.  Box  1677,  Boston. 


Chstified  Manager — 

tooking  for  a  position  that  will  mean  more  than 
nlary.  On  newspaper  that  is  willing  to  share 
increased  profits.  Seven  years’  experience, 
knows  classified  thoroughly,  believes  in  build¬ 
ing  for  future,  has  increased  production  on 
three  newspapers  more  than  100%  in  3  years, 
papers  still  showing  monthly  increases  in 
lineage  and  revenue.  Minimum  amount  of  of¬ 
fice  expense,  use  modem  methods;  agate  type 
only  with  white  space,  handle  department  col- 
kctiont,  build  reader-interest,  and  advertising 
prestige.  Write  stating  circulation,  rates,  pop- 
nlation,  etc.  Address  Box  A-704,  care  Editor  & 
PnUitber. 


Circulation  Manager 

Wanted  by  evening  daily  of  10,000  circulation 
in  prosperous  mid-west  city.  Excellent  posi¬ 
tion  open  for  man  of  proven  ability  and  ex- 
pcritrce.  Salary  and  commission.  State  age, 
give  references  and  experience  in  detail.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  A-693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Desk  Msui. 

Opportunity  for  well  equipped  copy  reader  on 
New  England  evening  newspaper.  Must  be 
able  to  edit  copy  intelligently  and  accurately 
and  to  write  good  heads  with  speed.  Box 
A-705,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Opporttmity  for  Live  Newspaper  Msui. 

Fine  opportunity  for  first-class  newspaper  man 
to  connect  up  with  Pacific  Coast  daily  doing 
satisfactory  business.  At  least  $30,000  in  cash 
required.  Address  A -692,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Rare  Opportunity  for  Quick  Buyer. 

Evening  paper,  middle  west,  population  25,000; 
circulation  6,000;  gross  business  $30,000;  net 
profits  $6,000:  price  $15,000.  Second  paper, 
j.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


FEATURE  ARTICLES 


Ckcnlation  Manager. 

Tot  years’  experience  with  all  lines  of  inde- 
poident  carrier  plan,  has  outgrown  present 
Pwition.  Been  through  Circulation  mill  from 
torict  manager,  street  circulator,  country  and 
dty  circulation  manager.  Promotion  work  a 
pcialty.  With  present  company  six  years, 
•at  references  from  past  and  present  emploj. 
ft.  Married.  Age  30.  Details  past 
Jtkevetnents  upon  request.  Available  at  once, 
sot  A-694,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor. 

High  class  man  for  evening  daily.  North  Caro¬ 
lina;  8  to  12  pages;  must  be  tactful,  resource¬ 
ful;  able  to  write  editorials,  make  up  and  be 
go<^  all  round  man.  Full  particulars  first 
letter.  Box  A-708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ne 


City 

treat 

MASS 


Chcaiatar. 

CtpsMe  circulator  and  promotion  man  trained 
jHearst  and  Scripps  Howard  Metropolitan 
™ks  seeks  suitable  connection  in  sizable 
“*hl*  on  daily  or  combination  papers  needing 
“■•bnt  growth  of  staple  circulation  at  rea- 
•MMe  cost.  Publications  in  need  of  such 
J^ces  or  a  general  shake  up  in  their  circu- 
ktion  department  will  find  it  to  their  advan- 
bp  to  correspond  with  the  advertiser.  Box 
A-W),  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Man  Needed 

In  a  city  of  50,000  population.  'Tlte  man  we 
have  in  mind  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  business  end  of  a  newspaper  and  must 
tie  able  to  take  entire  charge  c>f  local  and 
national  advertising  departments,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  a  go  getter,  have  initiative  and 
a  fund  of  ideas  on  newspaper  building.  To  such 
a  man  we  can  make  an  attractive  offer.  Cor¬ 
respondence  will  be  treated  as  altsolutely  con¬ 
fidential.  Address  Box  A-606,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PuUishera— Attestkai  I 

We  furnish  MSS  on  all  subjects  by  competent 
authors.  Will  take  advertising  in  exchange 
for  all  or  part  of  our  service.  Reasonable 
rates.  Write  up  your  wants.  Uterary  Bureau 
Pub.  Dept.  MOJ4,  Hannibal,  Mo. 


BARRON  COLUER  DEAL 


Q*"lfied  Advertising  Manager. 

Sereral  years’  experience,  metropolitan  dailies, 
•tnttant  and  manager.  Thoroughly  experi- 
w<*d  in  department  organization,  training,  pro- 
Knows  how  to  manage  Accounting- 
"“lection  Departments.  Present  paper,  eve- 
le^d  in  field  against  keen  comprtition 
*  morning  and  evening  combination  with  over 
•wWe  the  circulation.  Increase  in  last  six 
■jnths  over  .90%  advertisements  and  .81% 
“**80  with  rates  about  the  same  as  oompeti- 
"t*-  Best  of  references  from  past  and  present 
••tployers.  Would  like  to  connect  with  live, 
^ropolitan  organization  in  East  or  Middle 
"***  where  a  man  who  can  prove  his  worth 
J®  he  appreciated.  Box  A-601,  Editor  fit 
nihlisher. 


New  Yorker  Buys  Big  Artemas  Ward 
Adyertising  Business 

Barron  G.  Collier,  Inc.,  has  purchased 
the  Artemas  Ward,  Inc.,  which  controls 
the  Interborough  advertising,  newsstand 
and  merchandising  privileges  in  New 
York.  The  consolidation  follows  closely 
the  announcement  that  the  Street  Rail¬ 
ways  Advertising  Company  of  New  Jer- 

_ sey,  of  which  Barron  Collier  is  presi- 

Road  Man.  dent,  Outbid  the  Ward  company  for  a 

Year  old  corporation,  national  distributors  contract  involving  a  minimum  payment 


Reporter. 

New  York  State  daily  want*  reporter.  Must 
yrite  a  good  story  and  be  a  rapid  typist.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Box  A-698,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


group  of  magazines,  require  a  road  man. 
Must  be  hard  worker  seeking  permanent  job. 
Oy.portunity  to  buy  some  stock,  if  desired, 
when  worth  is  proven.  Headquarters  New 
York.  Send  full  details  for  interview  to  Box 
.■\-701,  care  Editor  fit  Publisher. 


Writer. 

^It^ssive  tendencies,  five  years  news  and 
experience.  Well  versed  in  current 
Wants  position  on  paper  of  60,000 
circulation.  An  interesting  writer, 
•wes*  Box  K-02,  care  Editor  Ik  PuMisher. 


Wanted  Composing  Room  Foreman. 

Composing  room  foreman  for  afternoon  daily 
paper  in  city  of  35,000  to  40,000  in  New  York 
.State.  Address  Box  A -656,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted. 

Energetic,  capable  man  to  <onduct  intensive 
circulation  campaign  during  three  months, 
August,  September  and  October  or  September, 
October  and  November.  Must  be  experienced 
in  house  to  house  canvassing.  Selected  terri¬ 
tory  in  agricultural  section  for  long,  well  es¬ 
tablished  morning  daily  newspaper.  Liberal 
ermmission  or  straight  salary  to  right  man. 
State  experience  and  wages  expected  in  first 
letter.  Inquire  The  Daily  Review,  Tosranda, 
Pa. 


of  $30,090,000  over  a  period  of  eighteen 
years  for  their  advertising  and  vending 
privileges  with  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company.  The  new  contract  is 
dated  from  Nov.  1,  1925. 

Mr.  Collier’s  purchase  includes  the  Lis- 
terated  Gum  Corporation,  the  Ideal  Choc¬ 
olate  Corporation  and  other  subsidiaries. 
Last  year  the  Collier  concern  outbid 
.\rtemas  Ward,  Inc.,  for  a  contract  cov¬ 
ering  a  period  of  fifteen  years  with  the 
B.  M.  T.  Corporation. 


FOR  SALE 

Owner  with  other  interests  will 
sell  daily  in  Virginia  city  of 
10,000  on  very  reasonable  terms. 
Fine  opportunity  for  quick  buyer. 

For  dotail*  writ* 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

3S0  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Tefephaae;  Murray  Hin  SZ37 


Successful 

Performance 

This  firm  haa  a  raearfi  al  alaoat 
15  yaara  ol  aaaaaaaM  pariacmaiiM  la 
the  difflanlt  work  *t  • 

PURCHAai,  OQNaOUDATlON. 
lALB  AND  AmAUAL 
of  newapapst  aa4  magariaa  pneartiaa 

throughoat  tha  U.  8. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Times  Bldg.  New  York 


SWE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES 

hJEWSPAPER  BUSINESS 
AND  ADVERTISING  MAN- 
AGER  WITH  REAL  RECX>RD 
•eeka  ehan^  from  untenable 
poeftion.  Six  years  busineas- 
adyertising  manager  Eastern 
daily  of  50,000.  Five  years  simi¬ 
lar  capacity  larger  daily;  more 
than  d(mbled  local  and  foreign 
advertiaing.  Several  years  pub. 
lisher  30,000  daily.  Has  suc¬ 
cessfully  handled  labor  difficul¬ 
ties.  Inspiring  personality.  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate.  Our  No.  5131 

pERNALOik  ExCHAN«C.INC 

T^me  NatV.BlO^w  SMiH«RitLD. 


DENIES  ADVERTISING  AIM 


Publicity  Director,  National  Safety 
Council  Elxplalna  Activities 

The  National  Safety  Council,  through 
A.  Mowbray,  director  of  publicity, 
disclaims  any  intention  to  obtain  free 
space  in  newspapers  for  any  advertising 
fuirpose. 

The  council  sends  press  agent  material, 
with  mats  and  proofs,  and  a  recent  issue 
of  this  material  was  a  strong  argument 
against  the  use  of  the  common  drinking 
cup,  which,  intentional  or  not,  was  a 
boost  for  the  paper  cup  industry. 

Mr.  Mowbray  says:  “In  our  publicity 
we  are  not  trying  to  obtain  any  free 
space  to  boost  any  product  for  any  in¬ 
dustry,  group  or  corporation.”  He  .says 
that  the  work  of  the  council  is  to  promote 
public  safety  and  prevent  economic  loss 
by  making  known  methods  by  which  ac¬ 
cidents  can  be  prevented  and  health  con¬ 
served. 

“While  I  am  in  sympathy  with  your 
perpetual  campaign  against  press  agents 
who  are  trying  to  obtain  free  space  lor 
alleged  news  that  really  belongs  in  the 
advertising  columns,  I  hope  you  will  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  some  or¬ 
ganizations  which  have  real,  genuine,  non¬ 
commercial  items  which  editors  should 
welcome,”  says  Mr.  Mowbray. 


Bank  Deposits  Rise 

Savings  deposits  reported  by  902  banks 
of  the  country  totaled  $7,977,617,000  on 
July  1,  as  compared  with  $7,853,724,000 
on  June  1,  and  $7,450,000,000  on  July 
1.  1P24. 


New  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Daily 

The  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Republican,  owned 
by  the  Page  Brothers,  of  Springfield, 
has  begun  publication  of  an  afternoon 
newspaper.  Heber  Page  is  editor. 


Russian  Bureau  Changes  Name 

The  name  of  the  Russian  Telegraph 
■Agency  has  been  changed  to  the  “Tele¬ 
graph  Agency  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialists  Republics.”  The  change  is 
effective  Aug.  1. 
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DOLLAR  » * 
PULLERS 


ONE  DOLLAR 
WILL  BE 
PAID 

FOR  EACH 
IDEA 

PUBLISHED 


HUNCHES 


ONE  DOLLAR 
WILL  BE  PAID 
FOR  EACH 
“HUNCH” 
PUBLISHED 


BUSINESS  TICKLERS 


I'  H  \  REPORTER  with  a  few  prepared  your  town.  Some  of  the  stalwart  sped- 

xX  catch  questions  can  easily  round  up  mens  have  interesting  histories.  Who 
a  series  of  hot  weather  stories  from  gypsy  planted  them?  Over  whom  did  they  cast 
fortune  tellers  and  clairvoyants  in  your  their  friendly  shade  in  days  gone  by 
city.  Give  him  a  list  of  these  establish-  — C.  M.  L. 

The  neglect  of  typewriters  in  the  city  ^nd  let  him  visit  each  for  a  seance. 


ri^Nh'  “r^iw.n  KfonJntr  Puffp”  r»np  nf  Tlip  tn‘i»lprt  of  tvnewriters  in  the  ritv  "lems  ana  lei  nim  Visit  eacn  lor  a  seance. 

A  the  ea.siesl  to  sell.  When  a  holiday  room  of  most  newspapers  is  notorious.  The  seers  will  unquestionably  disagree.  == 

or  some  nublic  event  interrupts  the  rcgu-  Usually  no  one  jierson  is  responsible  for  *  humorous  semi-expose  of  their  a 

lar  retail^ business  hours  and  merchants  their  mechanical  condition  and  as  a  result  ^ FORTY-EIGHT  PAPERS 

St  SLSr  ■-  K.n„eny.  VVorc.s.er.  Ma...  IN  FIFTY  DAYS! 

Lur!"  TTiS  ‘Jj^gfwas^  riSn*’'irthe  ^oL'"  R^r^rs  UsVvSuabi?  rnornems  Swimming  is  now  the  center  of  interest  ^  ^ 

nours.  ^  jwgc  was  i  un  and  one  of  the  chief  forms  of  summer  a  waaa-  aaoa 

vZoria^TaT' nf  W^rwatSw  coma,  .ha  On  the  date  of  the 

the  talaphone.  each  njerchaj.  paging  hi.  ody  Ms  the  arjj,^5c(c«e  teir'!,ow“ohrToea° lit?  50th  release  of 

proportionate  share  towards  the  cost  of  Momlor  has  one  Ixiy  prt  ot  whose  duty  about  their  duties  what  their 

the  page  The  page  was  headed  “Open  is  to  ms^ct  all  ty^wri^^^^^^  perhaps  som’e  stories  of  T^ii  J 

Friday  Evening— Closed  All  Day  Satur-  For  more  than  half  of  the  day,  this  boy  is  etc— C  E  Pellissier  iH  I  I  ^  I 

day.”  A  few  paragraphs  explained  the  a  copy  boy,  but  near  the  latter  part  ot  cues,  etc.  u.^t^j^isse  .  jL^Ucl  V^Lilv|.I^Fj 

reason  for  the  change  of  hours  and  was  the  afternoon  he  performs  his  inspection 

signed  by  the  Lowell  Retail  Merchants.-  work.  He  goes  around  equipM  with  It  wouldnt  be  a  bad  idea  at  this _t,me  of 


pied  by  the  Lowell  Retail  Merchants.—  work.  He  goes  around  equipp^  with  It  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea  at  this  time  of 

M  F  P  Dallison  tools,  oil,  new  ribbons,  and  gasoline.  As  Jear  to  carry  a  photo  of  the  largest 

_  a  result  of  his  efforts,  all  typewriters  are  catch  ’  of  fish  and  the  man  who  caught  it. 

Soon  mothers  will  liegin  to  fit  the  child-  good  running  order  at  all  times.—  Probably  one  each  week  would  do.  It  is 


ren  out  for  the  school  year,  opening  in  Isorman  J.  Radder. 

September.  Advertisements  from  the  - 

different  retail  stores  that  cater  to  the  a  Snartanhiirtr  f 


a  good  way  to  stir  up  friendly  rivalry  and 
have  your  paper  talked  of  wherever 
sportsmen  congregate. — R.  C.  B. 


ditterent  retail  stores  that  cater  to  the  a  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  store  advertised  _ _ 

school  trade  will  “pull”  l>etter  if  run  in  a  discount  of  2  per  cent  would  be  •  u  t  .  • 

August  than  in  Septernber  when  the  allowed  on  all  purchases  made  on  rainy  book  in  your  public 

school  term  is  actually  upon  the  mothers.  Jays.  The  plan  attracted  hundreds  of  I'pcacy?  What  is  the  oldest  book  in  your 
The  ads  should  be  attractive  and  written  out-of-town  people.  The  same  idea  can  be  The  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  library  re- 

with  the  mother  in  mind.  .\.  W.  Roe,  utilized  by  groups  of  merchants  in  any  cently  held  an  exhibit  of  old  books  both 

New  Orleans.  town  and  can  be  made  highly  profitable  9"^*’  collection  and  from_  the 

-  for  those  participating  as  well  as  increas-  !'  r readers.  Only  ^oks  printed 

The  Rostoft  Glofyc  recently  rsn  <i  very  ini?  jidvertisini?  voliimp  fnr  loesi  npwQ«  beiore  loUO  ^vere  Aa  mitt  eel  out  dozens  oi 

clever  ad  on  used  Ford  cars.  One  whole  papers.-A  G.  Keener  discovered.  The  oldest  book 


page  was  covered  with  black  triangles 
each  triangle  bearing  the  letters,  “Guar¬ 
anteed  Ford  used  cars.”  On  top  of 


The  Youngstouti  (O.)  Telegram  put 


each  triangle  were  the  names  and  addres-  ^  stunt  recently,  an  old  car 

ses  of  dealers  in  the  city  and  suburbs  who  P^^^de.  The  cars  were  all  assembled  at  a 
were  hrving  used  Ford  car  sales.— C.  E.  point  all  makes  allowed  in  contest, 

Pellissier  *0^"  paraded.  The  car  which 

_ _  IfKiked  the  oldest  and  most  dilapidated 

Dr.  .\llen  Rogers,  of  Pratt  Institute,  V’*”’ 
advocates  going  over  automobile  uphol-  •‘■‘''oa.  the  first  being  $50.  About  forty 
stery  after  cleaning  with  naphtha  or  an  entered.  A.  L.  Katz. 

antiseptic  cleaner,  as  a  means  of  prevent-  - —  ■-  |^[ 

ing  the  spread  of  communicable  diseases.  t  ^ 

How  many  automobile  cleaning  concerns  -yt  tf/  ij’  ry 

in  your  town  do  this?  The  cost  of  such  /  no  fr  orld  S  iy^reatest 

a  treatment  would  be  small  in  comparison  _ _ 

with  the  prestige  which  advertising  to  Newspaper  teoture 

do  this  would  give  them. — Ruth  Dietz,  .  Service 

Rattle  Creek. 


was  a  Bible  published  in  1599. — L.  C. 
Pratt,  Pasadena. 

There  is  romance  in  the  old  trees  of 


The  master  barbers  of  the  United 
States  recently  launched  a  co-operative 
drive  for  advertising  the  barbering  in¬ 
dustry.  They  adopted  as  a  slogan,  “It 
Pays  To  Look  Well”  and  left  it  largely 
up  to  local  barbers  as  to  how  they  should 
popularize  this  slogan.  Prepare  a  quarter 
or  a  half-page  with  this  slogan  promin¬ 
ently  featured  across  the  top,  followed  by 
a  brief  lead  as  to  its  meaning  and  the 
value  of  being  properly  barbered,  then 
divide  the  remaining  space  into  sections 
and  sell  to  representative  fiarber  shops  in 
your  city.  Barber  shop  owners  may  be 
convinced  that  a  long  time  contract  will 
build  business. — Ruel  McDaniel,  San  .An¬ 
tonio. 


The  World's  Greatest 
Newspaper  Feature 
■  Service 

Supplying  a  complete  and 
exclusive  daily  illustrated 
feature  service  to  news-  I 
papers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

4  page  ready-print  color  comics. 
Writp  for  xamples  and  rates 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


The  First  White 
Woman 

in  th« 

Forbidden  City 

hy 

Madame  David-Neel 

First  Publication 
of  the 

Woman  Explorer’s 
Thrilling  Story 

Six  Illustrated  Pages 
Immediate  Release 
W  ire  for  Samples 

The  McClare  Newspaper  Syndicate 

373  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


“We  have  been  deluged  with 
fan  letters  ...  It  is  close  to 
a  hundred  per  cent  as  a  strip” — 

St.  Paul  News  | 

*A  Comedy  Strip  of  Quality 
With  an  All-Star  Comic  Cast" 

Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilian  Eher,  Jr.,  Cenl.  Mgr. 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 


BY  UNITED  PRESS 


UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCUTIOIW 
World  BoUding  Now  T«k 
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STEP  WORD 
PUZZLES 

By  ARTHUR  WYNNE 


.  fJliomos  "M  l 

Company 

Memphis,  -  Tenn. 


Originators  of  The 
Pf^rniciJiOJit^  I 
Weekly  Business  • 
Revieu»I^ci^e  j 


Lotjk  Lis  up  in 
Dun  on  Bi'ciclsti’eef 
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Growth  of  South 

Due  To 

Growth  of  Transportation 


The  South,  in  the  days  before  the  Civil 
War,  boasted  but  a  few  steam  railroads 
and  those  not  creating  a  cohesive  system. 
Also  there  were  comparatively  few  high¬ 
ways  and  these  suffered  greatly  the  ravages 
of  armies,  so  that  they  were  practically 
destroyed.  The  only  dependable  means 
of  transportation  was  that  afforded  by  the 
rivers  and  ports. 

In  the  sixty  odd  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  Civil  War,  the  South  has  made 
strides  of  progress  in  transportation  that 
far  exceed  even  the  dreams  of  her  recon¬ 
structors. 

Today  the  South  is  gridironed  with  rail¬ 
ways  and  highways.  Besides  this  the 
South  is  blessed  with  a  large  number  of 
deep  inter-ports  and  more  possible  port 
sites  than  present  traffic  can  support. 
Even  her  development  is  still  in  its 
infancy. 


It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  $321 ,000,000 
will  be  spent  in  the  South  in  1925  for 
improved  highways. 

At  present,  there  is  a  railroad  main  line 
trackage  in  the  South  that  exceeds  74,000 
miles  or  more  than  one-quarter  of  all  the 
mileage  in  the  United  States. 

Besides  this,  approximately  one-quarter 
of  all  the  motor  vehicles  registered  in  the 
United  States  are  in  the  South. 

Last  year  it  was  estimated  that  the  aggre¬ 
gate  navigable  length  of  waterways  lyitig 
wholly  in  the  South  is  at  least  21,000  miles. 

This  territory  is  an  ideal  market  for  all 
National  Advertisers  to  cultivate,  not  only 
because  of  the  excellent  transportation 
facilities  that  make  for  easy  merchandising 
— but  because  the  wealth  of  the  South 
makes  for  ready  response  to  appealing 
advertising  in  this  list  of  unsurpassed 
business  getting  Dailies. 
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ttAnniston  Star  . 
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•Miami  Herald  . 
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'Orlando  Sentinel  . 
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5.740 
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'Pensacola  Mews  and  Journal.. 
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•  A.  B.  0.  8t»t«aiaat.  Kmroli  SI.  1»SS. 
tOoramoiant  8tat«meat,  Much  81,  19tS. 


There  Is  Always  Space  for  a  Good  Story 

1.  keep  an  accurate  check  of  the  use  of  our  Friday 
Night  Leased  Wire  Service  for  Sunday  papers. 
The  figures  show  use  of  1 00%  in  many  cases. 

This  is  because : 

— they  are  up-to-the-minute  dispatches 
— they  are  the  work  of  trained  writers 
— they  are  non-duplicating 
— they  are  exclusive 

Distinctive,  banner-head  stories  for  each  department  in  the 
newspaper  by  well  known  writers  on  sports,  politics,  business 
and  finance  and  world  news,  with  humorous  and  human  interest 
dispatches,  make  up  a  service  that  is  100%  printable — good 
stories  that  fight  their  own  battles  on  .the  copy  desk. 

Rapid  delivery.  Early  copy. 

Special  toll-saving  proposition  for  small  papers 
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